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OVERVIEW 


(U) Located at the crossroads between East and West, 
Iran has always occupied a strategic position in the 
world. Situated on the border of the Soviet Union and 
including vast quantities of oil, Iran's geographical 
location became even more important in the post~Wworld 
War II era. ee 

(U) The United States first became involved in 
Iran during World War II when it stationed troops there 
to assist in moving military equipment and materiel to 
the Soviet Union. Immediately following the war, Iran 
was caught up in one of the first Cold War confronta- 
tions between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
At that time, Soviet troops refused to evacuate the 
northernmost Iranian province of Azerbaijan as previ- 
ously agreed and the United States pressured the Soviet 
Union to remove its forces. The US efforts succeeded 
and the Soviets did withdraw. This experience, how- 
ever, demonstrated to the United States the importance 
of Iran and the need for a stable, friendly regime 
there. To that end, the United States began to provide 
the Shah and his government military aid. Limited at 
first to the sale of military equipment, a formal 
program of grant assistance was initiated in 1949. 

(U) Rising nationalism in Iran and growing resent- 
Ment of the British oil concession brought Dr. mohammed 
Mossadegh, a rabid patriot, to the forefront of Iranian 
politics in 1950. He became prime minister in 1951 and 
proceeded to nationalize the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
The accompanying public fervor and the ensuing economic 
chaos threatened Iran, for a time, with anarchy ana the 


possibility of an internal communist takeover. Once. . 


‘again, the United States saw the need for a strong and 
stable Iran. 
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(U) Following the overthrow of Dr. Mossadegh and 
the return of the Shah to full power, the United States 
stepped up its ‘military assistance to Iran. This 
aid was designed to build a modern armed force capable 
of maintaining internal security and providing some 
defense against external aggression, Simultaneously, 
the United States sought to create a collective defense 
arrangement in the Middle East, including Iran, to 
block Soviet expansion into the area. The US efforts 
culminated with the establishment of the Baghdad Pact, 
which subsequently evolved into CENTO, in 1955 with 
Iran as a member. Although the United States did not 
join this new organization, it did participate in the 
Pact's military planning. Throughout tHe'remainder of 
the 1950s, the United States supplied military aid to 
the Shah to enable Iran to contribute to the Pact's 
defense efforts. 

(U) By the early 1960s, the Iranian armed forces 
seemed launched on the way to becoming a modern fight- 
ing force. Moreover, during this period, the Shah 
finally began to address the nagging internal problems 
that had long plagued his country. He instituted a 
wide ranging program of reform, known as the “White 
Revolution," including land reform and distribution, 
economic modernization, and political enfranchisement. 
Therefore Presidents Kennedy and Johnson gave the Shah 
their full backing. They continued and expanded 
military assistance in a further effort to strengthen 
the Iranian forces. It was in this period that the US 
military assistance program was converted from one of 
grant aid to credit sales. Simultaneously, with its 
increasing strength, Iran had become more independent, 
pursuing its own ambitions. 

(U) After assuming the Presidency in 1969, Richard 


Nixon fitted Iran’ into his new “Nixon Doctrine"--a 


cea as crue Laem 





policy whereby the United States, while continuing 
economic and military assistance, would look to friends 
and allies to handle their own internal security and 
military defense. In the case of Iran, the United 
States turned to a willing Shah and his armed forces to 
assume the defense of the Persian Gulf area in place of 
the departing British presence. The vastly expanding 
Iranian revenues resulting from spiralling increases in 
the price of oil would allow Iran to build the military 
establishment necessary for this task. Accordingly, 
the United States began to sell Iran large quantities 
of its newest and most sophisticated weapons, and US 
arms sales to Iran rose from $458 million in FY 1972 to 
approximately $4 billion by FY 1974. 
President Carter, while convinced of the impor- 
tance of Iran to the Western powers, did not believe 
such massive arms sales to the Shah were necessary. 
Therefore he reduced the volume of new commitments and | 
prohibited the sale of new weapons until they were 
Operationally deployed with US forces. As a result, US: 
arms sales to Iran fell from $3.2 billion in FY 1977 to 
$763 million in FY 1978. : 
(U) Meanwhile, opposition to the Shah in Iran, which 
had gradually developed over the years but remained 
relatively quiescent and divided, now coalesced. 
' Opposing the Shah were all elements of the political 
spectrum in Iran. Consetvatives, both clergy and lay, 
feared the loss of privileged positions in the Shah's 
modernization programs while the liberals, the expand- 
ing middle class, and the working people disliked the 












Shah's authoritarian methods and the corruption sur- 


rounding his regime. The result was growing revolution. - 


and spreading anarchy during the latter part of 1978. 
After several months of indecision, the Shah abdicated 


goin wet ee s 
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on 16 January 1979 and left the country. The US 
policy, now over 30 years old, of support for the Shah 
had failed and Iran teetered on the brink of chaos. 

(U) Throughout the United States involvement in 
Iran, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have participated in 
the development of the national policy toward that 
country. Their role, however, had been largely one of 


Supporting the government-wide consensus rather than 


launching new intitiatives. In October 1946, during 
the Azerbaijan crisis, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
provided the Department of State their first appraisal 
of Iran. Both oil resources and a strategic location, 


affording a base for both defensive and ,counteroffen- 


sive operations against. the Soviet Union, gave Iran a 
Major strategic importance. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have consistently and repeatedly maintained this 
position since that time. 

(U) From 1946 through 1978, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff urged and supported military assistance for 
the Shah and his forces in order to insure a stable, 
Western-oriented Iran. In the 1950s, JCS recommenda- 
tions for increased support for the Iranian forces to 
enable them to contribute to Middle East defense and 
JCS support for a Middle East collective defense 
arrangement, which included Iran, became US policy. 
During the 1960s, the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued 
to advocate military support of Iran. They sent 
several special missions there to survey the require- 
ments. They carefully reviewed the resulting findings 
and submitted detailed recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense. These JCS recommendations formea the basis 


for expanded US programs for Iran. Presidents Nixon. 


and Ford did not rely on the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 


closely as their predecessors for advice on Iran, 
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Decisions were made to sell vast amounts of new and 
sophisticated military equipment to Iran without any 
formal review by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Still, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did supply recommendations on 
Iran and its armed forces in the annual Joint Strategic 
Objectives Plan (JSOP) submissions, but these recom- 
mendations usually merely reflected Presidential 
decisions. President Carter cut back military sales to 
Iran and once again turned to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for advice on provision of new weapons systems to the 
Shah. Yet neither the Joint Chiefs of Staff nor most 
of the President's civilian advisers foresaw the 
deteriorating internal situation in Iran,that culmin- 
ated in the fall. of the Shah. 
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1 
WHICH WAY IRAN? 
1946-1953 


Historical Background 

(U). Iran is one of the oldest countries in the world 
today. Its national history dates back 2,500 years to 
the consolidated empire of the Medes and Persians, 
which at its height encompassed all the territories 
between what is today India and the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Persian Empire was the greatest power the world had 
known to that time. 

(U) Succeeding centuries’ witnessed ‘alternating 
periods of foreign conquest and native rule. Then, in 
the period A.D. 637-650, Arab Moslems from the Arabian 
‘Peninsula subdued all the territory that is modern 
Iran. Gradually the conquered inhabitants were con- 
verted to Islam, embracing the Shiite branch while the 
Majority of the Moslem world adhered to the Sunni 
branch, Other conquerors followed the Arabs--the 
Seljuk Turks, the Mongols, and Tammerlane. The arise 
of the Safavid dynasty in 1502 returned native rulers 
for the first time in 600 years. 

(U) In 1795, a Qajar prince subdued all rivals and 
established a dynasty that ruled Iran, or Persia as 
it was then known, until 1925. Throughout the 19th 
Century, Iran was subjected to increasing pressures by 
the European powers, especially Russia ana Britain, for 
economic and territorial concessions. Over the same 
period, growing nationalist sentiment led to a 
strengthening and modernization of Iranian institutions 


culminating in a series of reforms in the years 1906-° - 


1908, including adoption of a constitution and estab- 
lishment of a parliament, the Majlis. These events, 
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coupled with the discovery of oil in largé amounts in 
1908, brought Iran into the modern age. By Western 
standards, however, Iran remained an extremely backward 
country. 

(U) Even though Iran declared its neutrality in 
World War I, both Russia and Britain placed troops 
there. Following the eruption of the revolution at 
home in 1917, the Russians withdrew, and Britain became 
the dominant foreign power in Iran. Thereupon, the 
British attempted to force a treaty upon Iran official- 
ly recognizing this influence, but the Majlis refused 
to accept the treaty. Subsequently, Iran became a 
member of the League of Nations in 1920 and Britain 
began withdrawal of its troops in 1921. That. same 
year, Iran and the Soviet Union signed a treaty of 
friendship. Among other provisions, Iran agreed not to 
permit its territory to be used by anti-Soviet groups. 

- (U) That same year a little known Iranian officer, 
Brigadier General Reza Khan, Commander of the Persian 
Cossack Brigade, staged a coup and took control of 
Tehran. He forced the Shah to: appoint him both comman- 
Ger in chief of the armed forces and war minister. From 
these positions, he consolidated and expanded his power. 
In 1923 he became Premier and, in 1925, the Majlis ended 
the Qajar rule, proclaiming Kkeza Khan the new ruler as 
Reza Shah Pahlevi. : 

(U) Reza Shah, who ruled Iran as a military dicta- 
tor, was determined to rid Iran of foreign influence 
and centralize the government. He launched a vigorous 
program of modernization, instituting a universal con- 
scription law, organizing a standing army drawn from 
the peasantry, and establishing his authority through- 
out the country. He encouraged industrialization ana 
renegotiated the Anglo-Iranian oil concession agreement 
of 1919 to obtain more favorable terms for Iran. He 
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Outlawed the veil, introduced civil marriage and 
divorce, expropriated the property of the Islamic 
clergy, and organized secular schools. In 1935, the 
name of the country was changed from Persia to Iran. 

(U) When World War II broke out, Iran again tried 
to remain ‘neutral. Reza Shah, however, held some 
pro-German views and, in June 1941, refused a joint 
British-Soviet request to permit transit of war sup- 
plies across Iran. Consequently, both Britain and the 
Soviet Union moved troops into Iran. The Soviets 
occupied five northern provinces, including Gilan, 
Mazandaran, and traditionally dissident Azerbaijan, 
while the British took over .the southwegtern part of 
the country and the Persian Gulf in order to protect 
Allied oil suppl ies. This occupation was regularized 
by the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance signed by Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and Iran in January 1942. The treaty 
not only gave formal sanction to the occupying forces, 
but also guaranteed their respect for the territorial 
integrity, sovereignty, and political independence of 
Iran and provided for withdrawal of the occupying 
troops within six months of the end of hostilities. 


Later in 1942, US forces entered Iran to assist in the. 


movement of materiel and supplies to the Soviet Union, 
but their presence was never recognized by a treaty. 

(U) With the entry of the British and Soviet troops, 
Reza Shah had abdicated in favor of his 22-year ola 
son, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi and, subsequently, on 1 
September 1943, Iran declared war on Germany. During 
the course of a conference of the Allied leaders in 
Tehran in late November and early December 1943, 


Franklin Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, ‘and Joseph . 


Stalin issued the "Declaration on Iran," in which they 
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acknowledged Iran's assistance in the war, reaffirmed 
the commitment to Iran's independence, and pledged 
economic assistance at the close of the hostilities.! 


The Azerbaijan Crisis 


(U) In the years following World War II, Iran 
was tonfronted with two major crises. that threatened 
its existence as an independent, Western-oriented 
nation. In the first, the Azerbaijan crisis, the 
Soviet Union not only refused to evacuate the Province, 
as provided in the terms of the Tripartite Treaty, but 
also pressured Iran for oil rights. The United States 
opposed these moves and the resulting dispute vitiated 
much of the good-will, remaining among the wartime 
allies. 

(U) Even during World War II, the Soviet Union 
had closed its zone of occupation to all foreign 
-travelers, thereby preventing allied diplomats and 
newsmen from reporting on conditions in northern Iran. 
A ban was imposed on the export of staple foodstuffs 
from the Soviet zone, one of the major food producing 
areas of Iran. As a result, famine occurred in other 
parts of the country, including Tehran. As one author-~ 
ity has noted, "The Iron Curtain was thus hung in Iran 
long before the English speaking democracies learned of 
its existence." 

(U) The Soviet Union had also demanded that Iran 
grant it oil concessions that would cover the five 
provinces bordering on Russia. Iran, however, flatly 


T. For the historical background on Iran prior to 


1946, see Harvey H. Smith et al., Area Kandabook for’ ~ 


Iran (1971), pp. 39-64. 
2. George Lenczowski, Russia and the Kest in Iran, 
1916-1948 (1949), pe. 193-215. 
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rejected all oil concessions, not only to the Soviet 
Union but to the United Kingdom and the United States. 
On 19 May 1945, following Germany's surrender, Iran 
demanded that both of the occupying nations withdraw 
their forces. In reply both the United Kingdom and the 
USSR made it clear that they would not: withdraw before 
the agreed deadline of six months after the ena of 
hostilities. - In August 1945, both nations removed 
their uniformed forces, mainly service troops, from the 
area of Tehran, but the Soviet Union left thousanas of 
men in plain clothes in the area. These included 
members of the Soviet secret police, the NKVD.? 

(0) Perhaps the most serious of the, transgressions 
during Soviet occupation occurred in late 1945. 
Against the will of the Iranian Government, the Soviet 
Union aided and abetted a change in the’ form of 
government in Azerbaijan Province. Soviet forces 
supported a seizure of government power in Azerbaijan 
by the. communist "Tudeh" party. When the Iranian 
Government attempted to send military forces to rein- 
force their garrison in Azerbaijan, Soviet military 
authorities prevented Iranian troops from entering the 
province. The Iranian Government was effectively 
prevented by the Soviet Union from applying Iranian 
laws in the area. As a result of an uprising of 
Kurdish tribesmen in the northern area, an uprising 
openly encouraged by the Soviet Union in December 
1945, the entire province of Azerbaijan was separated 
from the control of the Iranian Government.‘ 

(U) With the support of the United States, Iran 
appealed to the newly established United Nations 


3. Tenezowski, Russian and the West in Iran, 1918- 
1948, pp. 216-220. . 
4. Ibid., pp. 284-289. 
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Security Council on 19 January 1946, asking that it 
investigate the situation and recommend appropriate 
action. The Soviet Union denounced Iran's action and 
denied all its allegations. The Security Council, in 
its first real test, was unable to act, since the 
Soviet Union took the position that the Council was not 
competent to handle the dispute. The Security Council 
then agreed to let the two countries try to settle 
their differences by direct negotiations.° 

(U) Meanwhile the situation in Iran had grown more 
tense, Soviet activities there “threatened the peace 
of the world" as President Truman described the crisis. 
In a speech obviously intended as a warning to the 
Soviet Union over ‘Iran, Secretary of state James F,. 
Byrnes ‘in late February pointed out that the Unitea 
States had "approved many adjustments" and "resolved 
many disputes" in favor of the Soviet Union. Re said 
the United States welcomed the Soviet Union as a member 
of the United Nations. He pointed out that great 
powers as well as small ones had "agreed under the 
United Nations Charter not to use force or the threat 
of force except in defense of law and in the purposes 
of the Charter." He emphasized that the United 
States "will not and cannot stand aloof if force is 
used contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the Charter."® 

(U) Admiral Willian D. Leahy, USN, the Chief of 
Staff to the Commander in Chief.and the presiding 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, found Secre- 
tary Byrnes' speech “of superlative value." He only 
regretted that it had not been delivered earlier.’ 


>. Harry S. Truman, Years of Trial ana Hope (1956), — 


p. 94. 

6. State Dept Bulletin, 10 mar 46, p. 358. 

7. ADM William D. Leahy, Diary, 3 Mar 46, copy in 
National Archives. 
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(U) British forces withdrew from Iran on 2 March 
1946, six months after the Japanese surrender as agreed 
in the Anglo-Iranian-Soviet treaty. US forces had 
already been evacuated by the end of 1945. The Soviet 
Union, however, gave no sign of keeping its pledge of 
withdrawal. Three days after the deadline date, Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes addressed a note to Soviet Foreign 
Minister molotov asking that Soviet forces be withdrawn 
as agreed and warning that the United States could not 
remain "indifferent" to the situation. Intelligence 
indicated that Soviet tanks were moving into Iran, 
aeploying toward the Turkish border and the Iraqi 
frontier and the US Air Attache personnally observed 
Soviet tanks only 25 miles from Tehran. Secretary 
Byrnes' reaction upon learning of this was to observe 
that the Soviet forces were adding military invasion to 
political subversion. Reportedly he reacted with some 
heat and stated “Now we'll give it to them with both 
barrels."8 : 

(U) “Both barrels" took the form of a second note 
to Foreign Minister Molotov on 8 March saying that 
it appeared Soviet forces in Iran were being reinforced 
and asking for an explanation if that were the case. 
No official Soviet reply was received to either of Mr. 
Brynes' notes, but on 15 March the Soviet news agency, 
Tass, denied that any reinforcement or redeployment was 


taking place in Iran.? 


8. Msgs, State 385 to Moscow, 5 Mar 46, Moscow 682 
to State, 6 Mar 46, Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1946, vol. VII (1969), pp. 340-342, 348. 
Herbert Feis, From Trust to Terror (1970), p. 81-87. 
Truman, Years of Trial and hope, PP. -94-56, 
Lenczowski, Russia and the West in Iran, pp. 296-302. 
Smith et al., Area Handbook, Iran, p. 65. : 

9. Msg, State 425 to Moscow, 8 Mar 46, Foreign ke- 
latins of the United States, 1946, vol. VII, p. 348. 
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(0) When Iran again went to the Security. Council, 
accusing the Soviet Union of failure to withdraw from 
its territory, Soviet diplomats protested sharply. At 
one point during a Security Council meeting on the 
subject, Soviet Ambassador Andrei Gromyko stalked out 
of the meeting. On the other hand, the United States 
supported Iran more strongly than on the first occa- 
sion, with Secretary of State. Byrnes personally appear- 
ing before the Council. It was apparent that the 
Soviet Union was bothered by the unfavorable publicity 

“emanating from these meetings, and on 26 March the 
Soviet representative announced suddenly that the 
Soviet forces would be removed from Iran within six 
weeks after March 24, 1946 "if no unforeseen circum- 
stances occur." On 4 April Iran announced that an 
agreement had been reached with the Soviet Union 
confirming the Soviet withdrawal and establishing 
an Iranian-Soviet oil company, to be ratified by the 
Iranian Parliament (Majlis) within seven months of that 
date. The Soviet Government would hold 51. percent of 
the stock and the Iranian Government the remaining 49 
percent. The Soviet Union subsequently evacuated its 
forces on schedule, leaving behind a strong communist 
revolutionary regime in Azerbaijan. !° 

(U) To this point in the crisis, the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff had not been asked to provide opinions on mili- 
tary options with respect to the situation in Iran or 
to prepare any plans for military actions. Rather US 
actions remained within the diplomatic realm. The US 
strategy appeared to be to leave the matter within the 
purview of the UN Security Council as long as it was 
safe to do so, 


TU. Lénezowski, Russia and the West in Iran, pp. 


298-299. Nosrollah Fatemi, "Oil Diplomacy” (1954), Pp. 
315-316. The agreement establishing an Iranian-~Soviet 
oil company never took effect, since the Iranian 
Parliament refused to ratify it. 
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(U) By thé fall of 1946, the Shah and his government 
had begun plans to reassert control over Azerbaijan, 
raising the possibility of a confrontation with the 
Soviet Union, and now the advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was sought. In September, the Department of 
State asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their views 
on the strategic importance of Iran to the United 
States. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were also asked in 
what ways US interest in Iran was linked to the Near 
and Middle East as a whole and how that interest would 
be affected by Soviet domination of all or part of 
Iran. Finally, the Department of State asked: "... 
does the JCS consider that a program of,assistance by 
the US to the Iranian military establishment would 
contribute to the defense of United States strategic 
interest in the Near and Middle Eastern area?"!! 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in their reply of 11 
October, began by observing that the Department of 
State's questions were based on an assumption of 
possible war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and that their answer relied on the same assump- 
tion. Iran, aS a major source of oil supply, was 
militarily of "major strategic interest" to the United 
States. Moreover, "from the standpoint of defensive 
purposes," the.area offered “opportunities to conduct 
delaying operations and/or operations to protect United 
States-controlled oil resources in Saudi Arabia." In 
addition, Iran offered, as did all the Middle East, a 
base for counteroffensive operations againt the Soviet 
Union. 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff then evaluated four 
possibilities that had been put forth by the Department, . 
of State: (1) division of Iran into British ana Soviet 


spheres of influence would advance the Soviet Union's 


TT. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1946, 


vol. VII, pp. 515-516. — 
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political and strategic objectives, contribute to the 
encirclement of Turkey, and destroy British ability to 
defend the Iraqi oil fields; (2) control of the 
northern province of Azerbaijan by the USSR, although 
undesirable, would be the least objectionable of the 
situations listed; (3) creation of a Soviet-dominated 
autonomous Kurdish state would probably cause the 
dissolution of the present Iraqi Government and 
possibly lead to the installation of a Soviet-oriented 
regime there; (4) domination of all Iran by the USSR 
would greatly intensify all the adverse effects listed 
above.!* 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff made clear their 
Support for military aid to Iran. Token assistance to 
Iran's military. forces, they said, could treate confi- 
dence and good will toward the United States within the 
Iranian Government and thus contribute to the US 
strategic posture in the area. To assist Iran in 
preventing civil disturbances, which could attract 
intervention by “powerful neighbors" and involve the 
United States, the Joint Chiefs of Staff favored giving 
Iran reasonable amounts of military material to be 
used only for internal security. They considered "such 
non-aggression items" as small arms, light artillery, 
ammunition, small tanks, transportation and-communica- 
tion equipment, quartermaster supplies, and possibly 
short range aircraft and naval patrol craft to be 
appropriate for Iran in reasonable quantities if 
requested. The United States must be satisfied, of 


course, that Iran wanted to maintain its independence © 


within the "community of nations." 
(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff also believed it 
would be appropriate for the United States to give 


technical advice, but it must be done without fanfare ~ 


and upon request only. Such a step would contribute to 


T2. (U) SM-6874~-46 to SWNCC, 11 Oct 46 (derived from 
JCS 1714/3), CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 1. Printed in Memo, 
SWNCC to MGEN J. N. Hilldring, 12 Oct 46, SWh-4816, 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1946, vol. VII, 
pp. 529-532. 
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"the defense of United States strategic interest in 
Iran and the Near and Midle East area." ‘In 1943 the 
United States had, as a matter of course, establishea 
two small military missions in Iran. One of these 
missions advised the Iranian Army, the second advised 
the Imperial Gendarmerie. !3 The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended that these missions not be removed 
but that, conversely, no new missions be established at 
this time. me 

(U) Subsequently, on 29 October 1946, the Secretary 
of State made a decision that marked the beginning of 
an aid program for Iran. He decided to support a 
program under which the United States would sell Iran 
armaments worth not more than $10 million. !4 

(U) In Iran, meantime, ‘the crisis’ had worsened. 
According to diplomatic reports from Tehran, Prime, 
Minister Qavam was retreating before Soviet pressure 
and Iran was daily losing what remained of its indepen- 
dence. Mr. Loy Henderson, Director of the Office of 
Near Eastern. and African Affairs, in the Department of 
State considered the situation to be so critical that 
swift action by the United States might be required. 
An Iranian military mission in Washington to purchase 
the already approved $10 million worth of military 
equipment was running into a stone wall. Mr. Henderson 
warned that the United States could no longer delay and 
TS. (0) JcsS 557,30 Oct 43, CCS 530 Persia (9-2-42) 
sec 2. For further informatin of the US wartime 
missions to Iran see T. H. Motter, The Persian Corridor 
and Aid to Russia (1952), pp. 473-477. The US mission 
to the Gendarmerie, subsequently known as GENMISH, was 
sanctioned by an agreement between the United States 
and Iran on 27 November 1943. The mission to the 
Iranian Army, subsequently known as ARMISH, was not 
recognized by a formal agreement until 6 October 1947. 


See EAS no. 361, 27 Nov 43 and TIAS 1666,16 Oct 47, 
both in Treaties and Other Int'l Agreements of the 


USA, 1776-1949, vol 8, pp. 1285-1290, 1295-1301. 

14. (U) Memo, AsstSecState for Occupied Areas to 
USecState, 29. Oct 46, printed in Foreign kelations of 
the United States, 1946, vol. VII, p. 255. 
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should sell this "nonaggression" equipment to Iran 
quickly. He quoted the JCS statements of 11 October in 
support of his position. He also favored increasing 
the strengths of the military missions in Iran and 
keeping them there so long as they were needed. 
Secretary of State Byrnes approved Mr. Henderson's 
recommendations. !5 

(U) The immediate crisis in Iran subsided as 1946 
drew to a close. On 24 November, the Iranian Govern- 
ment ordered its forces to march into Azerbaijan to 
supervise parliamentary elections. The Soviet Govern- 
ment protested’ this move, warning of possible "“dis- 
turbances" should Iranian troops enter Azerbaijan. The 
US Ambassador to Iran, George V. Allen, lauded the 
move, publicly announcing that it was! fquite normal 
and appropriate." In this statement, he was backed up 
by Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson in Washington. 
The Iranian Army marched into Azerbaijan with only a 
few minor skirmishes taking place. On 4 December the 
rebel regime collapsed. |® 


The Mossadegh Crisis 

(U) The second threat to Iran's independence and 
Western orientation in the years following World War II 
was the "Mossadegh crisis" of 1951-1953. In this 
instance the danger came not from external sources but, 
rather, from internal dissension. Dr. mohammed 
Mossadegh, a determined nationalist, led a vigorous 
movement to gain complete control of Iranian oil 
resources. The resulting unrest and chaos in Iran 
seemed for some months to be opening the way for the 
communist-controlled Yudeh Party to seize control of 


the government. 


15. (U) temo, Dir. Office of Near Eastern and ~ 


Afircan Affairs (Henderson) to USecState, 18 Oct 46, 
w/att Memo, “Implementation of United States Folicy 
toward Iran," same date, Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1946, vol. VII, pp. 533-536, ana fn l, 
p. 535. oe : 

16. Lenczowski, Russia ana the West in Tran, 
p. 302. ; 


(U) The crisis arose over the status of the British 
oil concession. Under the agreement negotiated between 
Reza Shah and the British in 1933, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company extracted and marketed Iranian oil, giving the 
Iranian Government 25-30 percent of the net profits. More 
nationalistic members of the Majlis, however, wanted a 
larger and more equitable share of the revenue. or. 
Mossadegh, the most vocal of these members, became chair- 
man of the. Majlis oil committee in 1950 and formed a 
coalition, the United Front, to press for nationalization 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The more moderate 
Premier, General Ali Razmara, attempted to obtain more 
favorable terms from the Company, but was, not successful. 
Meantime, in Saudi Arabia, the Arabian-American Oil 
Company accepted an arrangement that gave the government 
there 50 percent of its profits, and this development 
increased Iran's demands for a larger share of the profits 
of the Anglo~Iranian.!? : 

ae (POY against this background, the Truman Administration 
| began drafting a formal statement of US objectives and 
policy for Iran in March 1951. Adapting a Department of 
State study, the NSC Staff drafted and circulated a policy 
paper (NSC 107) for the Council's ‘consideration. Accord- 


ing to this statement, Iran's absorption within the 
communist orbit would damage oil-dependent Western Euro- 


pean economies, impair US prestige, and "seriously weaken, 
if not destroy". resolution among adjacent Middle Eastern 
countries. For these reasons, the United States should 
take "all feasible steps" to insure that Iran escaped 
Soviet domination. Although the initiative for any 


- 


military action in support of Iran rested with Great 
Britain, the United States and United Kingdom snes’ to i 


i 
! 
should “give early consideration to measures designed to 


—T7.7sirith et al., Area Handbook, Iran, pp. 66-67. 
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[trengtnen the general area."| Also, the United States 
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should (1) strengthen its current assistance: programs 
(especially economic aia) as much as possible and (2) 
press the British to "effect an early and equitable 
settlement" of the oil dispute. If an Iranian govern- 
ment took actions that foreshadowed communist control, 
the United States should be prepared to undertake 
"special political operations" to reverse this trend. 
Finally, in the event of an overt attack by the Soviet 
Union against Iran, the United States "in common 
prudence would have to proceed on_the assumption that 
global war is probably imminent." 18 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary 
of Defense that they considered NSC 107 acceptable as 
"an interim working guide." They asked,' However, that 
this policy paper be reviewed as soon as the situation 
had clarified. When the National Security Council 
discussed NSC 107 on 21 March, the Service Secretaries 
recommended that it be rejected in toto. In their 
opinion, the courses of action designed to meet either 


internal subversion of external aggression "are safe 
innocuous statements of generalities which do not 
indicate anything except watchful waiting .... I€£ 
we cannot do anything we should say so. If we can take . 
concrete steps in either contingency we should so 


state." Overruling these objections, the Council | 
_ adopted NSC 107; President Truman approved it on 24 
march. !9 


NSC 107, 14 Mar 51, CCS 092°Iran (4-23-48) 
he Joint Intelligence Committee reported that, 
nder current circumstances, "It is not considered 
robable" that the Soviets could achieve total domin- 
tion of Iran without overt use of their armed forces. 
owever, “it is becoming increasingly evident" that 
they might win control of northern segments through 
economic and political pressure, possibly accompanied 
by subversive activities. The JCS noted these conclu- 
jons_on 9 March, \ (TS) Rpt, JIC to JCS, "Intelligendte 
Simetes on the Situation in Iran," 1 Mar 51, Enel to 
JCS 1924/51, 1 Mar 51, same file. 

19. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 19 Mar 51 (derived 
from JCS 1714/17), same file. (TS) NSC Action No. 451, 
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(U0) The tempo of events in Iran suddenly accelerated. 
General Razmara was assassinated on 7 March 1951; Br. 
Mossadegh assumed the Premiership; and nationalization was 
promulgated on 2 May. Thereafter, 
crisis centered on Dr. Mossadegh, 
emotions to fever pitch.2° 


the focal point of 
who now roused popular 


(U) The British, as was to be expected, reacted with 


considerable concern,. fearing that acquiesence in the 
nationalization could jeopardize all 


their overseas 
investments. Accordingly, 


Britain reinforced its Middle 
Eastern garrisons and dispatched warships to Abadan, the 
site of the Anglo-Iranian refinery. The United States, 
however, opposed the use of force to resolve the matter, 
and Secretary ‘of State Acheson advised the British Ambas- 
sador in Washington on AT May 1951 that the United States 
could support a resort to force only under one of the 
following conditions: Iranian Government invitation; 
Soviet military intervention; a communist coup in Tehran; 
or evacuation of endangered British nationals. A wide 
Anglo-American policy cleavage now ensued.*! 

: (pS Since the inadequacies of NSC 107 now were mani-~- 
fest, the NSC Staff circulated a revised policy paper (NSC 
107/1) on 6 June 1951. The immediate situation in Iran,. 











i according to this statement, made that country's less to 
| the free world through internal communist uprising "a dis- 
inct possibility." The United States should therefore 

(1) continue to extend political support, primarily to the 
| as the only source of continuity of leadership; (2 
\_accelerate and expand military, economic and technical 


War 5I. (TS) N/H of JCS 1714/16, 28 Mar 51, same file. 
As the JCS wished, Mr. Truman ordered the State Cepartment 
to submit monthly progress reports until conditions were 
further clarified. 


20. Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation (1969), pp. 
503-504. 


21. Ibid., p. 506. 
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[Yessistance; and (3) attempt an early settlement of the 
| oil controversy, recognizing both the rights of sover- 
i 
! 


eign states and the importance of international con- 
tractual relationships. Considerable attention was 
devoted to contingency planning. If the central 
government requested dispatch of British troops to 
southern Iran in order to defeat a communist coup, the 
United States should offer the United Kingdom full 
political and perhaps military support. However, entry 
of British troops without Iranian consent could only be 
justified if necessary to save the lives of British 
subjects. J Under any other circumstances, intervention 
would sunder the free world, create chaos in Iran, and 
possibly cause Tehran to request Soviet assistance. 
Should the United Kingdom resort to military action 
against US advice, therefore, “the situation would be 
so critical that the position of the United States 
would have to be determined in the light of the situa-. 
tion at that time."22 . 

(GS The Joint Strategic Survey Committee, the 
senior policy review element of the Joint Staff, 
adjudged NSC 107/1 acceptable as written. The Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Forrest Sherman, however, 
felt the paper failed to reflect (1) growing petroleum 
needs of NATO nations, (2) declining British ability to 
provide military power and political leadership in the 
Middle East, and (3) increasing US capabilities and 
requirements in that area. He recommended several 
revisions along these lines, but the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff accepted only one, which stated that "increasing 
US influence in the Middle East" should be a governing 
factor in the continuing policy review. After approv- 
ing other editorial modifications, they “transmitted, . 
comments to Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett on 19 
__June 1951. Eight days later, the National Security . 


22. (¥S5) NSC 107/1, 6 Jun 51, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 3. 
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~ Council slightly amended this paper and then adopted it 
as NSC 107/2; the final paper incorporated Admiral 


Sherman's addition. On 28 June, President Truman: 


accorded NSC 107/2 his approval.?? 

(U) Meanwhile, matters grew steadily worse. At- 
tempting to adjudicate the controversy, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice recommended reversion to the 
status quo ante and joint British-Iranian operation of 
the oil industry; Dr. Mossadegh categorically rejected 
this ruling. Iran and the United Kingdom seemed on the 
brink of hostilities; it was understood in Washington 
that the British Chiefs of Staff had recommended, ana 
the Attlee Government rejected, military interven- 
tion.24 At this point, President Truman dispatchea 
Ambassador Averell Harriman,to London and then to 
Tehran to urge resumption of negotiations. Neither 
side would make major concessions and, after initial 
ogress, the talks collapsed later in August .25 

(gsr Secretary of State Acheson and British Foreign 
Secretary Morrison discussed the Iranian situation 
aQuring a Washington Foreign Ministers' Meeting in 
September 1951. The United States still could not 
support employment of British troops in connection with 








the oil controversy, except for the purpose of evacuat- 
ing endangered nations, and no consensus was 
achieveda.26 


; Z32- TTS) Memo, SecDef to JCS, 7 Jun 51, Enel to 
JCS 1714/20, 7.dun 51; (TS) JCS 1714/22, 18 Jun 51; 
(TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 19 Jun 51 (derived from Dec 
On JCS 1714/21); (TS) Memo, ExecSecy to NSC, 28 Jun 51, 
Encl to JCS 1714/23, 2 Jul 51; CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 3. 

4 24. (TS) Memo, Dep USecState to ExecSecy, NSC, 6 
Aug 51, Enel to JCS 1714/24, 13 Aug 51, same file, 
sec 4, 

25. Acheson, Present at.the Creation, pp.: 507-509. 


26. (TS) WEFM B-2/2a, “Iran," 22 Aug 51, Encl to-- 


JCS 1714/25, 24 Aug 51; (TS) WFM B-2/2b, “Iran," 24 Aug 
51, Enel to JCS 1714/27, 29 Aug 51; CCS 092 Iran 
(4-23-48) sec 4. For DOD concurrence, see (TS) Memo, 
gJcS to SecDef, 29 Aug 51 (derived from JCS 1714/26); 
(TS) Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 4 Sep 51, same file. 
Acheson, Present at the Creation, p. 510. 


World would be required." 
Penta ; 


lated further in the following weeks. 


(U) 
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Unhappily, the Anglo-Iranian controversy esca- 


Iran seized the 


Abadan refinery and expelled British technicians. 
Since the Iranians lacked technical skills needed to 
Operate the facility, Abadan ceased operation and Iran 


lost its chief source of income. 


The British, 


mean~ 


while, reinforced their Persian Gulf squadron to 14 
warships and filed a condemnatory resolution in the UN 


Security Council. 


In October 1951, Dr. Mossadegh 


arrived in New York to plead his country's case before 


the United Nations. 


Thinking that the opportunity for 


an offer of “good offices" might arise, the Secretary 
of Defense felt it would be “of the greatest import- 
ance" to possess an estimate of the increase in Soviet 


military potential that would occur if Iran and her oil 
fell under communist control. 


He therefore directed 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff quickly. to survey this 
question. 


Staff predicted the following consequences: 


Economic~~Probable eventual loss of 
all Middle Eastern oil, creating a 
possibly intolerable deficiency in 
oil resources. ; 

Political--Major threat of communist 
domination during peacetime of Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, and Ante 
Military--Prior development y the 
USSR of bases, facilities and stock- 
piles, greatly increasing the chances 
of Soviet success in operations ‘against 
the Middle East and/or Pakistan-India. 


(eS) Replying on 10 October, the Joint Chiefs of 


If the Soviet Union achieved control of Iran during 
peacetime, they contended, her power position “would ke 


so 


improved that, in all probability, an ‘increase in... 


the level of the military establishments of the Western 


24 


Under such circumstances, 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be compelled "immedi- 
ately to re-examine their global strategy ...." 
Therefore, from a strictly military standpoint, preser- 
vation of Iran's orientation toward the United States 
and protection of the United Kingdom's general position 
in the Middle East "now transcend in importance the 
ae ey of supporting British oil interests in 
Iran.! In reply to a specific Secretary of Defense 
question about the effect of Soviet acquisition of 
Iranian oil resources, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
predicted that such a development would enhance Soviet 
capabilities and require “a longer effort" by the 
Western powers to defeat the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. e oh eS ‘4 

(3a? The Aandi ak yation aid offer its "good offices" 
during Dr. ‘Mossadegh's visit--but achieved nothing. 
When Winston Churchill succeeded Clement Attlee as 
Prime Minister on 25 October 1951, British distaste for | 
Mossadegh did not abate. Early in November, Secretary: 
Acheson gave the new British Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, the substance of the JCS memorandum of 10 Octo- 
ber. The British Chiefs of Staff promptly challenged. 
the JCS conclusion regarding the accretion of war. 
potential if the Soviets acquired Iranian oil. They 


said that Soviet petroleum production already was: 
sufficient for both civilian and military requirements, 
that importation of Iranian oil would exceed Soviet 
transport capacity, and that refineries and transport 


would be highly vulnerable to air attack.*® in. 


1 ——— 
27. Let Memo, SecDef_to JCS, 8 Oct 51, Encl to 
JCS 1714728, 8 Oct 51; (BOT Memo, JCS to Secbef, 10 Oct 
51 (derived fro ec On JCS 1714/29); CCS 092 Ira 
4-23-48) sec 4. SAlthough this memorandum was submit= 
ce to the NSC, records do not indicate whether it was 
tually considered by the Council. (TS) N/H of JCS 
314729. 23 Cet 51, same file. 


28. (BOT Ltr, BISM to SJCS, 28 Nov 51, Encl to 
JCS 1714/33, 30 Nov 71, same file, sec 5. 
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further Acheson-Eden discussions, the Secrtary of i 
State argued that, if Dr. Mossadegh was not financially 
Supported, Iran would fall into chaos and communism. 
The Foreign Secretary retorted that the Iranian economy 
was too primitive and too flexible to collapse, and 
contended that noncommunist alternatives to Mossadegh 
could be found. 29 : 

) In succeeding months, the United States and 
Britain remained divided on the question of Iran. In 
anticipation of a meeting between President Truman and 
Prime Minister Churchill, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
told the Secretary of Defense on 2 January 1952 that 
the “military urgency" of the situation in Iran, with 
its "explosive implications;" was such that the us 
position should be expressed "in more concrete terms." 
Precision of expression, they believed, would avoid 
possible pre-commitment to courses of action not 
encompassed within NSC 107/2. In particular, us 
opposition to the use of force by Britain should be 
plainly stated. The President and Prime Minister met 
on 5 January 1952 and continued their talks for several 
days but, again, no agreement on Iran was reached. 29 


Ne ee ee mares TO | eaten ae 


ea (U) The United States continued to furnish Iran 


with a marginal amount of economic aid. The World Bank 
attempted to negotiate an oil settlement but finally 
failed. Iran itself remained relatively quiescent 


“until July 1952, when the Shah tried to appoint, a 


4 


a new Premier. At once, riots convulsed Tehran; 


——TZ9~TArithony Eden, Full Circle (1960), p. 222. 

30. (per TCT D-4/46, "Tran," 30 Dec 51, Encl B to 
JCS 1714/35, 31 Dec 51; (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 2 
Jan 52 (derived from JCS 1714/35); @@O8T N/H of JCS 
1714/35, 16 Jan 52; CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 5. The _ 
JCS Memorandum was transmitted informally prior to the 
Truman-Churchill talks. Acheson, Present at the 
Creation, pp. 599-600. For discussions on 8 and 9 
January, see (#@F TCT Min-3, "Truman-Churchill Talks," 
9 Jan 52 and (Sef TCT Conv-10, ". . . Iran," 11 Jan 52, 
CCS 337 (4-19-50) sec 9. 
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“[Supported by ‘street mobs, Dr. Mossadegh remained 
i 


supreme. Alarmed by these events, the United States 
pressed the United Kingdom to accept “simple, tempor~ 
ary, and easily understood proposals to get oil flowing 
to the British and funds flowing to Iran without 
prejudice to the bargaining position of either side." 
On 30 August, President Truman and Prime Minister 
Churchill jointly proposed that, if Iran agreed to 
refer all claims and counter-claims to the Inter~ 
national Court of Justice, the Anglo-Iranian oil 
Company would pay for and market oil stored at Abadan, 
the United Kingdom would relax export restrictions, and 
the United States would make an immediate grant of $10 
million to the Iranian Government. Dr. Mossadegh 
spurned this offer, presented ‘extreme courterproposals, 
and finally severed diplomatic relations with the 
United Kingdom on 22 October 1952.3! : 
(pf As a corollary to its diplomatic etioekas. the 
Department of State asked what military courses of 
action would be feasible in'ine event of a successful 
communist coup. The Deputy Secretary of Defense 
requested a response from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


were under preparation. However, they noted that, ; 





On 5 September, they replied that appropriate plans. 


i 


since current global commitments precluded dispatch of © 


substantial US forces, intervention would require 


"political decisions of great import." This being so, | 
they recommended that an all encompassing review of the ° 


situation be undertaken. > 


(QE on 31 October 1952, the Joint Chiefs of staft 


submitted "tentative conclusions" concerning feasible : 


military responses to rebellion or invasion. Unless ‘: 


3T. Acheson, _Present at the Creation, p. 680. 
Richard P. Stebbins, The Unitea States in World 
Affairs, 1952 (1953), pp. 233-235. : 

32% Memo, DepSecDef to JCS, 28 Aug 52, Encl 
to JCS 1714/40, 29 Aug 52; {Bef Memo, JCS to SecDef, 5 
Sep 52 (derived from JCS 1714/41); ecs 092 Iran 
(4-23-48) sec 6. 


__current deployments were to be upset, they. said, an - 


— 
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appeal by Tehran for direct assistance could only be 
answered by|(1) conducting a show of force by periodic: 
aircraft flights over key centers and (2) providing the: 
loyal Iranian Army with logistical support. They then, 
described various conditions under which US forces 
might be committed under conditions short of war. If 
overt communist aggression occurred, however, the Joint) 
Chiefs of Staff warned that “the resultant situation’ 
would be not unlike that [which] we face in Korea."! 
The Secretary of Defense passed this paper to Secretary. 
; Acheson and to the Director of Central Intelligence .33 | 
wer In their memorandum of 5 September, the Joint . 
' Chiefs of Staff expressed the view that NSC 107/2 had, 

been overtaken by events. Accepting thi's conclusion, ° 

the NSC Staff now reexamined NSC 107/2. The Defense, 

member, Mr. Frank Nash, proposed two major modifica- | 

tions. First, the United States should offer to extend . 


w 


"substantial immediate economic assistance" if Iran | 
provided ‘reasonable assurances of satisfactory compen- | 
sation to Anglo~Iranian. Essentially, this repeated 
the joint proposal of 30 August. \ Second, in light of 
"the failure of British policy," declining UK capa- 
bilities, and increasing American strength and influ- 
ence, "the United States should take action necessary - 
to prevent Iran from falling to communism, even if 


risk of damaging our close relations with the UK."\. 
Concomitantly, the United States also should be 
prepared to take the military initiative in. support of 
Iran. The Department of State submitted a much milder 
revision, softening the first of Mr. Nash's proposals 


this involves acting independently of the UK and A 


and discarding the second. After lengthy discussions, 
ee 


hence 


oe 


: Memo, JCS _to SecDef, 31 Oct 52 (derived 
from JCS 1714/42); (pef Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 10 Nov 
52; CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 7. 
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the NSC Staff approved this State submission (now 
idesignated NSC 


136) as “a short-term policy. u34 


aA The Staff debate reflected opposing views 
of the respective Department heads. While NSC 136 was 
under preparation, the Secretaries of State and Defense 
debated the efficacy of continued close. US-UK coopera- 
tion. Writing to Mr. Acheson on 24 October, Secretary 
Lovett contended that the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions between London and Tehran "has brought us to the 


end of the road we have been travelling." 


Because 


! British policy had failed, the United States must chart 


: &@ new course: 


The strategic necessities of the 
situation, in my opinion, require that 
we accept our responsibilities and act 
‘promptly and, if necessary, indépend- 


_ ently of the British in an effort to 


save Iran... . [This) will involve 
the provision of immediate economic 
assistance, and measures to help Iran 
Start up her oil industry and secure 
markets for her oil. It will also 
involve additional political, economic 
and probably military commitments 
« « « « The actions now open to us to 
save Iran may appear painful, costly 
and dangerous, but they involve, in my 
judgment, only a small fraction of the 
money, material, manpower and anguish 
that will have to expended to hold 
Iran by military action or to hold the 
remainder of the Middle East if 
Iran should be seiggd and consolidated 
by the Communists. 


(pe on 4 November 1952, Secretary Acheson answered 
that the objective on US policy "must be to save Iran 
without ingeon.t) th damaging our relations with the 


United kingdom." 


concessio 


Mossadegh 


The British believed that extensive 


ns on their part had only encouraged Dr. 


to become increasingly unreasonable. 


Memo, ExecSecy to Senior NSC Staff, 


1 


In 


Oct 


52; (Sef Nemo, ExecSecy to Senior NSC Staff, 7 Oct 52; 
same file, sec 6 


Staff, 5 
1714/43, 


Nov 52; 
23 Oct 5 


.. (ge Memo, ExecSecy to Senior NSC 
NSC 136, 6 Nov 52, Encl B to JCS 
same file, sec 7. 


35. (pet Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 24 Oct 52, CCS 092 
Iran (4-23-48) sec 7. 
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these circumstances, Mr. Acheson argued that} unilateral 
and uncoordinated action could inflict “deep and 
lasting harm upon the Anglo-American alliance p36 

Submitted to the National Security Council on 


| 


6 November 1952, NSC 136 generally reflected Secretary 


Acheson's philosophy. Replying to Mr. Lovett's request 
for gomment and recommendation, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff proposed addition of the following admonition: 
"If for overriding political reasons it is found 
necessary for the United States to provide military 
forces in this area, implementation will require either 
a substantial augmentation of over-all US forces or a 
reduction of present US military commitments else- 
where." Meeting on 19 November, the National Security 
Council "noted" the JCS views and then, with slight 
amendments, adopted NSC 136. On the following day, 
President Truman directed its implementation under the 
coordination of Secretary Acheson. Crucial paragraphs 
of this paper read as follows: 


3. It is now estimated that Communist 
forces probably will not gain control 
of the Iranian Government during 
1953 nevertheless, ... if present 
trends continue unchecked, Iran could. 
be effectively lost to the free world 
before an actual take-over of the 
Iranian Government... . 


4. If light of the present situation 
the United States should adopt and 
pursue the following policies: 


a. Continue to assist in every 
practicable way to effect an early 
and equitable liquidation of the 
oil controversy. 


—— a 
. Ltr, SecState to Secbef, 4 Nov 52, App to 
JCS 1714/44, 12 Nov 52, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 7. 
However, it should be noted that Present at the Crea-~ 
tion is liberally sprinkled with pungent criticisms of 
British obduracy. 
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b. Be prepared to take the neces- 
Sary measures to help Iran start up 
her oil industry and to secure 
i markets for her oil .... 


c. Be prepared to provide prompt 
United States budgetary aid to 
Iran. 


| 
| In carrying out the above, the United 
. States should (1) maintain full 
: consultation with the UK, (2) avoid 
unnecessarily sacrificing legitimate 
UK interests or unnecessarily impair- 
ing US-UK relations, (3) not permit 
the UK to veto any US actions which 
ies United States considers essen- 
tial .... 
















(pa The new NSC policy statement also addressed the 
possibility of a communist séizure of power in Iran. 
To avoid such an eventuality, the United States would 
exert all possible influence to keep Iran from falling 
under communist control, assisting a noncommunist 
government with military support if necessary. In this 
regard, plans were to be prepared, in concert with 
Britain and perhaps others, for specific measures to 
Meet such a development.?/ : 

(U) Thereafter, the Joint Chiefs of Staff proceeded 
with preparation of the required plans. Completed 
@uring the following spring ese plans provided for 
shows of force, uSing SAC aifcraft from Britain or 


Nort frica, or carrier aircraft from the Mediterran- 


ean.? 


° NSC 136, 6 Nov 52, Encl B to JCS 1714/43, 
23 Oct 52, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 7. (Def NSC 
4 1136/1, 20 Nov 52, same-file, sec 8. (287 Memo, JCS to 
SecDef, "NSC 136 - The Present Situation in Iran," 18 
Nov 52 (derived from JCS 1714/45), same file (adaptea 
from a somewhat stronger memo by GEN Collins). ey” 
N/H of JCS 1714/43, 5 Dec 52, same file. {oef NSC. ~ 
Action No. 680, 19 Nov 52. 
38. (U) JCS 1714/46, 6 Apr 53; JCS 1714/48, 16 Apr 
53; Memo, JCS to SecDef, 19 Jun 53 (derived from JCS 
1714/49); CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 8. 
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(U) Meanwhile, the Truman Administration mounted 
a final diplomatic offensive during November-December 
1952 to resolve the Iranian-British dispute. On 7 
November, the President accepted Secretary Acheson's 
plan to advance the Iranian Government up to $100 
million against future oil deliveries. Also, he 
approved a voluntary program under which US oil compan- 
ies, ‘either alone or in conjunction with the Anglo- 
Iranian, would purchase and market Iranian oil. If Dr. 
Mossadegh agreed to arbitrate compensation, therefore, 
the United States immediately would extend assistance 
and oil shipments would resume.?? 

(U) During the early months of 1953, Dr. Mossadegh 
still refused any compromise... President Qwight Bisen- 
hower, upon entry into, office in January, continued 
both technical and military assistance to Iran in hopes 
of encouraging a British-Iranian settlement. Soon, 
however,-it was obvious that no settlement was possible 
and, On 29 June 1953, President Eisenhower notified the 
Iranian Premier that the United States would supply no 
further aid or purchase Iranian 011.40 

(U) Dr. Mossadegh's support within Iran came from 
widely divergent groups, united only on the issues of 
nationalization and elimination of British influence. 
With the oil refineries idle and the resulting loss of 
income and employment, Dr. Mossadegh's popular support 
‘began to fall away in 1953. Moreover, although 
fiercely anti-communist himself, the Premier relied 
increasingly on the support of the communist Tudeh 
Party. Simultaneously, he began to adopt more dic- 
tatorial methods. In so doing, he brought about a 


crisis and showdown with the Shah.4! 


35. Acheson, Present at the Creation, pp. 681-685. 
40. Dept of State Bulletin, 20 Jul 53, pp. 74-75. 
41. Smith et al., Area Handbook, Iran, pp. 68-69. 
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(U) Early in August 1953, Dr. Mossadegh announced 
his intention to dissolve the Majlis and held a refer- 


endum to endorse this decision. The Shah responded by 


dismissing Dr. Mossadegh and appointing General 
Pazlollah Zahedi in his stead. Dr. Mossadegh defied 
his order and announced the deposition of the Shah. 
Rioting erupted in Tehran and the ‘Shah fled the 
country. On 19 August 1953, after four days of 
anarchy, General Zahedi rallied the army behind the 
Shah, arrested Dr. Mossadegh, and assumed the premier- 
ship. Three days later, on 22 August, the Shah re~ 
_turned to Tehran to a tumultuous public welcome .42 
(yer JCS action during the crisis was restricted 
to preparation of a list of forces that might be 
dispatched. to Iran or the Persian Gulf for periods of 
time ranging from a few days to two months. Subse- 
quently, at JCS direction, CINCNELM readied a "U.S. 
Joint Plan for Operations in the Middle East." It 
provided for US Air Force and Marine units from Europe 
and the Mediterranean to seize and secure Abadan and 
Tehran followed by the airlifting of groundwforces to 
assist in the maintenance of law and ek 
(U) In subsequent years, a number of accounts 
have indicated clandestine US encouragement, support, 
and direction of the overthrow of Dr. Mossadegh. 


; Official files, however, reveal no indication of Jcs 


4 


involvement in.these activities.4 


4 


<«<—_! 


Z. Smith et al., Area Handbook, Iran, p. 69. 

43. (U) Cm-20-53 to CSAP et al., 20 Aug 53; 
SM-1539-53 to JSPC, 21 Aug 53; CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 9. (R&T Dec On JCS 1714/55, 9 Dec 55, same file, 
sec 10. (TS-NOFORN) CINCNELM OPLAN 207-54, 1 Feb 54, 
same file, BP Pt 2. 


44. See Kermit Roosevelt, Countercoup, The Struggle. . 


for the Control of Iran (1979). Roosevelt recounts a 
meeting on 25 June 1953 where the Secretary of State 
approved US support for an effort to overthrow 
Mossadegh. Among those listed as attending were 
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(U) With the removal of Dr. Mossadegh events in Iran 
resumed an even keel. Accordingly, the United States 
resumed economic and military assistance to Iran in 
September 1953. Thereafter, on 5 December 1953, 
Britain and Iran reestablished diplomatic relations and 
the two countries resolved their oil dispute the 
following summer. As provided in an agreement of 5 
August 1954, an international consortium of US, 
British, and Dutch companies would-extract, refine, and 
distribute Iranian oil with Iran receiving 50 percent 
of all profits. In addition, compensation would be 
paid to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. This ayreement, 
which was to last for 25 years, was ratified by the 
Majlis in October 1954.49 7 


The Beginning of US Military Assistance to Iran 


(U) In the period immediately after World War 
II, the United States began to give military aid to 


Iran. Initially, this support was for internal secur- 
ity purposes, provided in the hope of improving Iranian 
stability. As already mentioned , 46 the Secretary of 
State approved the first military assistance for Iran 
in October 1946, deciding that the United States would 
sell Iran $10 milllion worth of equipment. The 
following year, the program was continued through an 
agreement, signed on 20 June 1947, extending Iran 


Secrétary of Defense Charles Wilson'and a military 
aide, but no member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Roosevelt also reports a briefing to President Eisen- 
hower after the successful completion of the operation 
where Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, was present. : 

For a further discussion of reports of US involve- 
ment in the Mossadegh overthrow, see Rouhollah K. 


Ramazani, Iran's Foreign Policy, 1941-1973 (1975), pp. 
249-250. : 


45. Smith et al., Area Handbook, Iran, pp. 76-71. 
46. See above p. 17. : 
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credit to purchase $25 million worth of surplus US 
arms .47 . 

(U) In 1949, the United States decided to continue 
military aid to Iran and to place this assistance on a 
grant basis, incorporating Iran into the newly consoli- 
Gated US military assistance program for FY 1950. The 
Foreign Assistance Coordinating Committee, an interde- 
partmental group that oversaw the preparation of the US 
assistant program, placed Iran in the second of three 
priority groups and proposed that it be granted "token" 
Military assistance, defined as aid sufficient to 
insure the political orientation of the recipient 
towards the United States. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reviewed the overall aid program in February 1949 and 
found it “generally sound" without commenting on the 
Iranian portion. 48 

(U0) Several weeks later, however, on 14 March 
1949, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did provide the Secre- 
tary of Defense specific comments with respect to Iran. 
They pointed.out that Iran, because of its geographical 
position, would be of strategic importance to the 
United States in the event of war with the Soviet 
Union, and that the United States should maintain 
friendly relations with Iran, so as to stabilize the 
Iranian Government as a means of preventing communist 
encroachment. The long-range security objective of the 
United States should therefore be to supply the Iranian 
Army with such equipment and support "as would reason- 
ably insure maintenance of internal security, a stabi- 
lized government, and prevention of interference from 


47. Editorial Note, Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1947, vol V, p. 916 


48. (U) FACCD-3/1, 7 Feb 49, App B to JCS 1868/57, 
9 Feb 49; (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 21 Feb 49 (derived 
from JCS 1868/59); CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 19. Prior to 
this time, assistance programs to individual countries 
and regions had been the subject of separate legisla- 
tion; now all were to be consolidated into a single law. 
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outside forces, other than direct invasion." To this 
end, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the appro- 
priation of $12.3 million for military assistance to 
Iran, divided among the services as follows: Army, $10 
million; Air Force, $2.3 million.4? 

(U) The Foreign Assistance Coordinating Committee 
increased the amount for Iran to $15.2 million in the 
consolidated $1.45 billion ‘aid program that was ap- 
proved by. the Truman Administration in April 
1949. The Congress, however, reduced the overall 
figure somewhat, and the final program included only 
$27.6 million to be shared by Iran along with Korea and 
the Philippines. Of that total, the aotke Chiefs of 
Staff recommended an allocation of $10. ‘as Million for 
Iran. The Administration, however, raised this 
figure to $11.7 million.°% 

(U) Subsequently, on 23 May 1950, the United States 
and Iran agreed that the United States would provide 
Iran “on a grant basis" equipment, materials, and 
services for security and self-defense purposes. Also 
included was provision for US technical personnel in 
Iran to implement the terms of the agreement. Accord- 
ingly, the United States established in 1950 the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) Iran. 
Besides the MAAG, there already existed in Iran,>! 
two small US military advisory elements--the US 


“——a9. (U0) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 14 Mar 49 (derived 
from JCS 1868/62), CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 21. 

50. (U) Memo, SpecAsst to SecDef for MilAsst to DJS 
et al., 27 Apr 49, Encl to JCS 1868/72, 29 Apr 49, CCS 
092 (8-22-46) sec 21. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 23 Sep 
49 (derived from JCS 1868/1111), same file, sec 29. 
Spec Msg to Congress, 25 Jul 49, Public Papers of the 


Presidents of the Unitec States, Harry S. Truman, 194%. - 


(1964), pp. 395-400. PL 324 (The Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act), 6 Oct 49. PL 430, 28 Oct 49. Defense 
Security Assistance Agency (DSAA), “DSAA Fiscal Year 
Series: Iran." 

S51. See p. 17. 
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Military Mission with the Imperial Iranian Gendarmerie 
(GENMISH), and the US Military Mission to the Iranian 
Army (ARMISB) .>4 

(U) The United States continued to grant military 
assistance to Iran on a modest’ scale during the 
Mossadegh period, except for a three-month period, 
July-September 1953. In all, from 1 July 1951 through 
30 June 1953, $66 million were programmed and equipment 
valuéd at $42.4 million was actually delivered to the 
Iranian armed forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff played 
an important role in the program, recommending both the 
amount to be programmed and the way it was to be 
spent.>2 

{U) President Truman, on 9 January 1950, had asked 
the Congress to appropriate $1.1 billiém for military 
assistance for FY 1951,. to be allocated among the NATO 
countries, Greece, Turkey, Iran, Korea, and the Philip- 
pines. Acting at the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the 
amounts to be allocated to each country. They proposed 
$11.5 million for Iran. After the outbreak of the 
Korean War, however, the Congress acceded to the 
President's request for a substantial increase in 
military assistance funds. In the finally approved 
program, Iran received a much larger share, amounting 
to $25.5 million.°4 

(U) During the period 1950-1952, Iran held a low 
priority among MAP recipients. British and US military 
Planners felt that they lacked the forces to defend 


——Si7-Ttst 420. (af USSTRICOM/USAF, "DOD Advisory/ 
Support Study - Iran, n.d., Encl to Att to 
JCS 2315/498-5, 1 Oct 71, JMF 037 (29 Jul 70) sec 2. 
53. (U) DSAA, "DSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran." 
54. (U) Public Papers, Truman, 1950, -pp. 59-60, 


547, 564-566. ({U) Memo, SecDef to CJCS and Cho, ° 


Munitions Brd, 30 Jan 50, Encl to JCS 2099, 31 Jan 50, 
CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 33. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 11 
May 50 (derived from JCS 2099/6), same file, sec 36. 
(U) Memo, SecDef to cCcJcs, 8 Jun 50, Encl to 
JCS 2099/18, 10 Jun 50, same file, sec 39. (U) DSAA, 
"DSAA Fiscal’ Year Series: Iran." 
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Iran. In case of general war, they hoped only to 


hold an "Inner king" comprising Lebanon, Jordan, ana 
Israel. Nonetheless, on 5 Februsry 1951, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff did recommend a modest increase in the 
FY 1952 military assistance for Iran: $34.9 million, of 
which $31.9 million was for the Army. These funds were 
primarily for maintaining existing equipment; only a 
"Limited amount" of additional equipment was recom- 
mended to "improve the efficiency of the Army and 
Gendarmerie." Ultimately, the Congress appropriated 
$372 million (as Title II of PL 249) for Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran. Thereupon, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
"refined" these Title II funds, recommending an 
allocation for Iran of $30.6 million ($28.2 million for 
the Army and $2.4 million for the Ait Force). The 
Secretary of Defense approved these recommendations on 
13 February 1952, but subsequent revisions reduced the 
final amount to $28.4 million. 

(U) JCS responsibility for preparing Military 
Assistance programs was broadened under new proce- 
dures adopted by the Department of Defense in August 
1951. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were now to send 
"program objectives" and “screening criteria" to 
Military Advisory and Assistance Groups (MAAGS) as 
guidance for preparing detailed "force bases" for their 
respective countries. After approval py the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, these force bases would be used 
by the MAAGs to estimate requirements. The MAAG 
requirements, in turn, would allow the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to make recommendations to the Secretary of 
Defense for allocating funds among recipient countries. 
He then would submit recommenaations to the Bureau of 


) Memos, Secbef to JCS, 9 Nov 50, Encl to 


55. (U 
JCS 2099/63, 10 Nov 50, CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 45; 


SecDef to JCS, 27 Dec 50, Encl to JCS 2099/72, 27 Dec 
50, same file, sec 47; JCS to SecDef, 5 Feb 51 (derived 
from JCS 2099/77), same file, sec 49. (U) Memo, JCS to 
SecDef, 16 Jan 52 (derived from JCS 2099/1158); 

Memo, SecDef. to JCS, 13 Feb 52, Encl to JCS 2099/171, 
13 Feb 52, same file, sec 65. (U) PL 249, 31 Oct 51. 
DSAA “DSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran." 


t 
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the Budget as the basis for the President's request to 
the Congress for Military Assistance Appropriations.” 

(U) Under this program, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
issued their "program objectives" on 4 September 1951. 
Their expectations for Iran were very modest: "Consis~ 
tent with Iran's ability to absorb it, accelerate and 
expand military assistance provided such assistance 
will “help restore stability and increase internal 
security." On 26 October 1951, they approved the 
following force bases for Iran: , 


Arm : 
7 infantry divisions 
1 mechanized combat command 


Nav ‘ a4 
5 gun boats 
3 patrol craft . 


Air Force 

“SJ fighter-bomber squadrons (U/E 25 a/c) 
1 reconnaissance squadron (U/E 20 a/c) 
1 transport squadron (U/E 12 a/c) 


Personnel Strength : ae 
Army ™ 127,000 


Navy 2,617 fo TE, 


Air Force 5,200 
“73481757 


Based on the above requirements, the Joint 
Chiefs Chiefs of Staff made FY 1953 MAP recommendations 


for Iran on 1 February 1952. They sought $20 million 
for the Iranian Army for maintenance, training, modest 
amounts Of new motor transport, and medical and signal 
equipment. They recommended $40 million for all the 
Title II navies (Greece, Turkey, Iran, and Yugoslavia) 
without breaking down the amount among the countries. 


56. (U) JCS 2099/115, 7 Jul 51; Dec On JCS 20599/115, 


9 Jul 51; N/H to JCS 2099/118, 6 Aug 517 CCS 092 . 


(8-22-46) sec 56. 

57. (U) JCS 2099/121, 24 Aug 51, CCS 092 (8-22-46) 
sec 57. (U) JCS 2099/154, 26 Oct 51, same file, 
sec 64, : 
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They did the same for air forces, but reported split 
views: The Air Force Chief of Staff favored $512.46 
Million; the other Chiefs recommended only $397.14 
million. The Secretary of Defense decided in favor of 
the majority, but later adjustments resulted in a final 
DOD recommendation for Iran as follows: 


Material ; $21,185,898 
Army (19,400,000) 
Navy ( 902,536) 
Air Force ( 883,362) 
Training 1,500,006 
Total $22,685,696°8 


(O} The Preident requested $606 million of the 
Congress for the Near and Middle East without breakdown 
by individual country; final appropriations, however, 
amounted only to $499 million. As a result, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended and the Secretary of 
Defense approved an allocation for Iran of $21 million 
(Army $19.2 million, Navy $.9 million, and Air: Force 
$.9 million). Subsequent adjustments reduced the 


final program to $19.1 million. 59 


fe 


58, (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 1 Feb 52 (derived 
from JCS 2099/1169); (TS) Memo, SecDef to JCS, 9 Feb 52, 
Encl to JCS 2099/70, 11 Feb 52; CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 
67. (g@F Memo, SecDef to JCS, 13 Mar 52, Encl to Jcs 
2099/180, 17 Mar 52, same file, sec 70. 

59. (U) Bl aie Message to Congress on the Mutual 
Security Program, Public Papers, Truman, 1952-1953, 


p. 182. (U) Digest of Appropriations, 1953, pp. 40-41. 


(TS) Memo, DepSecbef to JCS, 21 Jun 52, Encl to Jcs ~ 


2099/209, 25 Jun 52; (TS) N/H of JCS 2099/209, 10 Jul 
52; CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 76. ({(U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 
18 Jul 52 (derived from JCS 2099/2116); (U) N/H of JCS 
2099/2116, 29 Jul 52; same file, sec 77. DSAA, "DSAA 
Fiscal Year Series: Iran." 
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2 
BUILDING THE ANTI-SGVIET BARRIER 
1953-1960 


(U) Following the removal of Dr. Mossadegh, the 
United States became even more committed to the main- 
tenance of a stable and pro-Western Iran. Not only did 
Iran’ possess grant quantities of oil needed by the 
Western nations, but its strategic location had taken 
on added significance in light of the US policy of 
containment of the Soviet Union. Situated along the 
northern rim of the Middle East, Iran was viewed as a 
principal link in a barrier against Soviet expansion 
into the Middle East and the Persian Gulf, According- 
ly, from 1953 and throughout the remainder of the 
1950s, the United States pursued several parallel 
objectives with regard to Iran. These included 
bringing Iran into a collective defense for the Middle 
East, strengthening-the Iranian armed forces, and 
assuring internal order within the country. 


CENTO: Iran and Collective Defense in the Middle East 


(U) The return of a friendly government in Tehran 
allowed the United States to give serious consideration 


to the incorporation of Iran into a collective defense 
arrangement in the Middle East. Such an idea was not 
new. The Truman Administration had entertained the hope 
of establishing a "Middle East Defense Organization" 
(MEDO), beginning with a framework of the United 
States, Britain, France, and Turkey, into which other 
Middle Eastern countries would be fitted. But politi- 
cal instability in many of these countries, combined 


with Arab hostility toward the Western powers because. . 


of their support of Israel, precluded any positive 
steps toward a MEDO at that time. ! 


——T—TUT Nsc 129/1, 24 Apr 52, CCS 092 Palestine 
(5-3-46) BP pt 1. 
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(U) Soon after the Eisenhower Administration took 
office, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles made a 
three-week tour of the Middle East. Upon his return, 
he gave a public report in a television address on 1 
June 1953. It was “high time," he said that the 
United States paid greater attention to that area of 
the world. On the subject of collective defense, 
Secretary Dulles made the following remarks: 

A Middle East Defense Organization is 

a future rather than an immediate possi- 

bility. Many of the Arab League countries 

are so engrossed with their quarrels with 

Israel or with Great Britain or France 

that they pay little heed to the menace of 

Soviet communism. However, there is more 

concern where the Soviet Union is ‘near. 


In general, the northern tigr of nations 
shows awareness of the danger. 


The Secretary did not indicate what nations he 
regarded as the “northern tier," but in a report to 
the. National Security Council, he identified them as 
Pakistan, Iran, ‘Iraq, Syria, and Turkey.? 

(U) Following the overthrow of Dr. Mossadegh, the 
NSC Planning board# prepared a new policy statement 
(NSC 175) toward Iran in December 1953. Among other 
things, the Planning Board foresaw that Iran might 
be willing to enter into a regional defense arrange- 
ment within a year or two if the oil controversy were 
settled soon and a pro-Western government continued 
in power. A “long-range program" of improving Iran's 
armed forces was recommended, “relatea to the prog- 
ress made toward effective regional defense flans." 


—I7 Dept of State Bulletin, 15 Jun 53, pp. 831-835. _ 
3. (SET NSC Action No. 607, 1 Jun 53. : 
4. During. the Eisenhower Administration, this 

Board prepared studies and policy .recommendations for 

consideration by the National Security Council. 
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(U) In an appended staff study, the Planning Board 
discussed Iran's security and other problems facing 
the country. It was noted that Iran constituted a 
"blocking position" from which to oppose any Soviet 
move toward Turkey, Pakistan, the Persian Gulf, or the 
Suez Canal, and that it would provide valuable bases 
for attacks against the Soviet Union in case of 
war. The Board cited the judgment of the US Ambassador 
in Tehran that cooperation of Iran and Iraq in regional 
defense would depend upon the receipt of "firm commit- 
ments" from the United States to supply military 


a 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered NSC 175 
i . acceptable subject to several changes.' ' They pointed 
out that the authors of the study had underemphasized 
the difficulty involved in defending Iran. That 


block a Soviet move against Turkey or Pakistan, and the 
mountainous terrain and lack of communications in the 
Middle East would make it extremely difficult to 


t 
t 
| nation's own forces were not strong enough alone to 


{ 
support Iran. As for the prospects for regional 
association, political and religious differences might | 
make it difficult for Turkey, Pakistan, and Iran ta \ 
cooperate, while Iraq would probably maintain a posi- 
tion of "benevolent neutrality." Turkey's commitments 
to NATO, moreover, would inhibit the diversion of her 
“i forces to assist Iran.° 

(wef The National Security Council approved NSC 175 
on 30 December 1953 with minor changes, including most 
of those recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 


Council instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, | 
Ce poaket 


ST" TUT Nsc 175, 21 Dec 53, CCS 091 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 11. 
6. (TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 29 Dec 53 (derived from 
JCS 1714/57), CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 11. 
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wed aay , NSC Action No. 998, 30 Bec 53. (ef 
NSC 5402, 2 Jan 54, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 11. 
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to reconsider their comments on the difficulties of 
regional defense cooperation, apparently believing them 
somewhat exaggerated. Following approval by the 
President, NSC 175 was issued in January as NSC 5402.7 

) ser Meantime, during the fall of 1953, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had addressed the issues of a strategic 
concept for the Middle East and regional security 
arrangements for that area. With regard to the former, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff examined three possible 
Strategies: : 

1. To defend along the high ground in northwestern 
I from a point on the Turkish-Iranian border just 
north of Lake Urmia eastward along the southern shore 
of the Caspian Sea (the Elburz Mountains) ,'! then curving 
southward to the Great.Salt Desert in north Central 
Iran. This was the northernmost line of defense that 
could be considered practicable. / 

2. To defend along the line of the Zagros Mountains, 
extending from a point near the junction of Turkey, 
Iraq, and Iran to the head of the Persian Gulf. This 
line constituted the southernmost natural boundary that : 
would provide protection for all the Middle Eastern oil i 
region. : 

3. To concentrate forces around Mosul-Kirkuk, : 
Baghdad, and Basra, maximizing the enemy's difficulties 
in crossing the Zagros Mountains by ground delaying 
action and air: interdiction, and undertaking mobile 
operations to destroy Soviet forces debouching into the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley. : 

(9OF The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the 
second concept, the Zagros line, the best. They | 
favored retention of the third as a possible alterna- 







tive, but rejected the first as unfeasible because of: 


~~. 
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litical complications and the difficulties. of pro- 
iding logistic support. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
estimated force requirements for the second concept at 
four divisions and 1,100 aircraft on D-day, rising to 
10 divisions and 1,250 aircraft by D+60 days. Naval 
requirements were one destroyer squadron, 20 escort 
vessels, 25 minesweepers, one antisubmarine patrol 
squadron, and various auxiliaries. Before making 
final recommendation on this matter, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff wanted further study, including the views of 
the concerned commanders on the indigenous military 
potential of the Middle East and the cost to the United 
States of developing the forces of the countries of 
that region.® ] : y 
(sor With regard to regional security arrangements, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary of Defense 
on 13 November 1953 that “the time might be propitious" 


for encouraging an association among Turkey, Iraq, 


Iran, and Pakistan. Such an arrangement, they con- 
tinued, ‘ 


would visualize an association of 

indigenous forces under an indigenous 
i command advantageously located with 
| relation to the current threat. It 
would also provide for the evolution- 
ary growth of a defense organization 
which could logically develop in time 
to include other Middle East coun- 
tries... .? 


(wey After receipt of the views of both CINCNELM and 
USCINCEUR, the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved on 6 


yo 


B. oI gcs 1887/70, 3 Oct 53, CCS 381 EMMEA 


(11-19-47) BP pt 1A. ( SM-1765-53 to CINCNELM, 2 


i 


i 


aos pipiens erie tS lire aasrmmemmiranainn Ean send ee StS 0 9 8p 
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Nov 53; SM-1767-53 to JSPC, 2 Nov 53; same file, sec: 


16. 
9. (oF Memo, JCS to Secbef, 14 Nov 53 (derived 
from JCS 1887/73), same file, sec 17. 
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_, 


ril 1953 the Zagros line defense concept for the 

ddie East. They then approached the British Chiefs 
of Staff on this matter in June 1954, proposing com- 
bined US-British-Turkish discussion to determine a 
concept of operations, to include force estimates, for 
this defense Line. !°7] 

(pet Another encouraging development took place 
in December 1954, when the Shah paid a state visit to 
President’ Eisenhower. On this occasion, the Shah 
announced that Iran had decided to abandon its tradi- 
tional neutrality and to cooperate with the nations of 
the free world. US officials replied by expressing a 
hope that Iran would join Turkey, Pakistan, and Iraq in 
a defense association, jand by promising to assist in 
the defense of the Zagros line! 

(ga Following the Shah's visit, the NSC Planning 
Board drew up a revised statement of policy toward Iran 
that was approved by the President and the Council in 
January 1955 (NSC 5504). This paper recommended that 
the United States assist in developing Iran's armed 
forces to enable them to "make a useful contribution to 
Middle East defense"--an objective that would admittedly 


"reguire a long-term program involving U.S. expendi- 
tures substantially in excess of present levels." The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had endorsed NSC 5504, but had 
warned that any increase in the Iranian program must be 


carefully weighed against other claims for the limited 
funds available and should await amore careful 


w 


7 JCS 1887/75, 18 Mar 54; Dee On JCS 1887/75 
6 Apr 54; CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47) sec 17. (oef" 
SM-571-54 to BCOS, 21 Jun 54 (derived from 
JCS 1887/80), same file, sec 18. oy 
it. eT NSC 5504, 15 Jan 55, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 15. 
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definition of Iran's military role pending develorments 










































in Middle East regional security arrangements. |? 

(lo In April 1954, military representatives of 
the United States, Britain, and Turkey had begun 
meeting in London to draw up a defense concept for the 
Middle East. JCS guidance for the US representative 
encompassed the Zagros line strategy discussed above. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not .contemplate "sta- 


tioning or committing any significant U.S. rces in 
defense of the Middle East at this time,"Jfbut they 
assumed that nuclear weapons would available to deny 


the Zagros passes to the soviets.!3_ 

(per The tripartite military Pepresentatives met 
for many months and, On 22 February 1955, issued their 
report. They concluded that the Middle East countries 
could provide the ground forces needed to defend the 
zagros line, but would require outsice assistance to 
bring them up to the necessary readiness as well as air 
and naval support. }@fhe representatives assumed the use 
of nuclear weapons bYSboth sides. The most important 
military action that could be taken, they believed, 
would be to deploy to the area a small, highly mobile 
air force with nuclear weapons immediately available. 


The tripartite planners also set out in detail 


forces required, finding a deficit in those currently 


available in the area. /4 


“Ti. Tbid. (9 Memo, JCS to SecDef, 7 Jan 55 
(derived from JCS 1714/78), CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 15. 

13. (gf 3cs 1887/75, 18 Mar 54, CCS 381 ENMEA, 
(11-19-47) sec 18. (BOF SN-997-54 to CINCNELN, 17 Nov 
54 (derivea from JCS 1687/93), same file, sec 19. 

14. (@S} Rpt, Dep Chief of Turkish Staff, Vice Chief 
of UK Air Staff, and CINCNELM, “Combined Turkey-UK-US 
Middle East Defense Study," 22 Feb 55, CCS 381 EMMEA 
(11-19-47) BP pt 2. 


(U) On 24 Pebruary 1955, just two days after the 
US, British, and Turkish military planners had com- 


pleted their report, Turkey and Iraq signed a Pact of 
Mutual Cooperation in Baghadad, establishing an organi- 
zation for collective defense in the Middle East under 
the northern tier concept. This "Baghdad Pact" commit- 
ted the contracting parties to “cooperate for their 
security and defense." Detailed means for this cooper- 
ation remained to be worked out later. The Pact was 
open to acession by other interested states and it 
provided for the establishment of a permanent council 
at the ministerial level when “at least four Powers" 
had become members. Three other adherences followed 
shortly: British accession was deposited on 5 April, 
Pakistan followed on 23 September, and on 25 October 
the i signed the Pact, authorizing Iranian member- 
ship. | 

yer The Joint Chiefs of Staff supported and urged 
US adherence to the Baghdad Pact. In their considera- 
tion of this matter, they observed that Iran's contri- 
bution could be strengthened by increasing US support 
to the Iranian forces. The advice of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was not accepted, and on. 11 July 1955, the 
Under Secretary of State recommended to President 
Eisenhower against accession to the Pact. As the 
reason, the Under Secretary cited the adverse affect on 
“our influence in bringing about a reduction in Arab- 
Israeli tensions." The Under Secretary of State did 
recommend that the United States establish close 
liaison with the Pact. organization in order to coorai- 
nate US plans and aid programs with those of the member 


TS. (Uy Paul E. Zinner (ea.), Documents on Américan | 
Foreign Relations, 1955 (1956), pp. 342-344. Hollis Ww. 
Barber, The Unitea States in World Affairs, 1955 
(1957), pp. 154-155. 
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states. He also recommended increased US military 
assistance as an inducement to Iran, which, at this 
point, had not yet joined the Pact. !® 

(gat The President accepted the advice of the 
Under Secretary of State, and the United States did not 
accede to the Baghdad Pact. At JCS recommendation, 
however, the US Army Attache in Iraq was designated as 
the US military observer with the Baghdad Pact organi- 
zation.!? / / 

(TS) The signatories of the Pact held their first 
meeting in Baghdad on 21-22 November 1955. There they 
established a formal organization, including a council 
at the ministerial level with permanent deputies of 
ambassadorial rank, a secretariat, and ‘economic and 
military committees. A counter-subversion committee 
was added later. Thereafter planning proceeded on the 
definition of the threat to the Pact area and on a 
defense’ concept. {/The latter called for holding the 
mountain barrier made up of the Elburz and Hindu Kush 
ranges extending across northern Iran from Turkey to 
Afghanistan--a line that would provide maximum security 
to the region by containing the potential enemy within 
his own territory and denying him access to allied air 
bases, oil areas, and lines of communication. The 
Iranian delegate took the lead in advocating defense 





SO ae te ania of 


along the Elburz range, a position that was potiticaty| 


——Ts. Gaff Memo, JCS to SecDef, 16 Jun 55 (derived 
from. JCS 1887/104), CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47) sec 21. 
Memo, USecState to Pres, 11 Jul 55, App A to JCS 
887/108, 19 Jul 55; Memo, Dep ASD(ISA) to JCS, 14 Jul 
55, Encl to JCS 1887/108, 19 Jul 55; same file, sec 
22. 
The (pot Memo, Dep ASD(ISA) to JCS, 14 Jul 55, 


Encl to JCS 1887/108, 19 Jul 55, CCS 381 EMMEA,_ 


(11-19-47) sec 22. (U) Memo, JCS to Secbef, 30 Sep 55 
(derived from JCS 1887/1117); N/H of JCS 1887/117, 2 Nov 
55; same file, sec 23. 
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imperative for him in view of the fact that the Elburz 
provided the only strong natural barrier from ich to 
defend Iranian territory. The Elburz conceot 

politically essential to Iran and preferred by“Pakistan, 
represented a much more ambitious undertaking than the 
Zagros defense concept approved earlier by the US, 


British, and Turkey military representatives. |8 


(BOT During 1956, the Joint Chiefs of Staff made 
several further formal recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense for US adherence to the Baghdad Pact, but no 
such action resulted. Nonetheless, the United States 
did take various actions to increase cooperation with 
the Pact organization. With Secretary of Defense 
approval, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed in March 


while 





1956 to comment on studies prepared by the Military 


Committee. Then, in April 1956, a permanent US mili- 
tary liaison office with the Pact was established and, 
a month later, the US military observer to the Pact was 
authorized to express US views on Middle East defense 


matters on an informal basis. In addition, the United i 


States began to participate in the Economic and Counter- | 


subversion Committees. !9 


— 


"Communique," Baghdad Pact council meeting, 


TS. TUy 
22 Nov 55, Dept of State Bulletin, 2 Jan 56, Pp- 


16-18. 


(TS) US Army Attache, Iraq, “Gbservations and Impres- 
sions of the First Meeting, Council of the Baghdad Fact 
Military Deputies' Committee, 21-28 January 1956," 


Feb 56,:CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47) sec 27. 


6 


19. (@ Memo, JCS to SecDef, 4 Jan 56 (derived 
sec 25. 
23 Mar 


from JCS 1887/135), CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47) 

(U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, Encl to JCS 1887/156, 
56, same file, sec 28. 
Nov 56 (derived from JCS 1887/313), same 
sec Sls (0) Dec On JCS 1887/149, 3 Mar 


JCS 1887/149); same file, sec 27. 


(g@F Memo, JCS to SecDef, 


30 


file, 
56; (Ub) 
Msg, JCS 998294 to USARMA. Iraq, 3 Mar.56 (derived from 


JCS 1887/167, 


Apr 56, same file, sec 29. (g@f Memo, Jcs _¢t 
CINCNELM, 11 Apr 56 (derived from JCS 1887/167), 
same file, sec 30. (U) SM-428-56to USARMA Irag, 24 May 
56 (derived from JCS 1887/184); N/R of JCS 1887/184, 28 
May 56; same, file, sec 34. Richard P. Stebbins, gpage 


States in World Affairs, 1956 (1957), Ppp. 
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(gat Following the Suez crisis in the fall of 1956, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff again urged US adherence to the 
Baghdad Pact. They were concerned with the power vacuum 
resulting from the failure of Britain and France to 
overturn Gamal Abdel Nasser'S seizure of the Canal as well 
as the growing Egyptian influence in the Middle East, 
which had full Soviet backing. They told the Secretary of 
Defense on 30 November 1957 that "continuation of the 
Baghdad Pact as a regional defense organization against 





| 


Soviet aggression in the Middle East is vital to the! 


security of this area and to the attainment of U.S. 
military objectives." Joining the Pact, they believed, 
would provide the United States with an opportunity to 
establish a military position in the arda if it should be 
needed. 20 


(U) President Eisenhower recognized the gravity of 


the situation, but preferred other measures to adherence 
to the Baghdad Pact. Eis policy, which became known as 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, was presented to the Congress on 
5 January 1957, in the form of a request for a joint 
resolution authorizing him to offer military aid to any 
country in the Middle East requesting it. The objective 
was to help those countries maintain their independence 
from communist domination. President Eisenhower also 
requested authority to use US armed forces as he deemed 
necessary to protect the territorial integrity and politi- 
cal independence of any Middle Eastern state. requesting 
help when faced with overt armed aggression from a country 
controlled by international communism. the Congress 
granted the President's request by a joint resolution 


which the President signed on 9 March 1957.2! 


Memo, JCS to.SecDef, 30 Nov 56: (derivea cco 
J3cs 187/313), CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47) sec 51. 

21. (U) Public Papers ot the Fresidents, bwight_ be 
Eisenhower, 1957 (1958), pp. 6-16. Richard P. Stebbins, 
The United States in world Affairs, -1957 (1958), 
Fe. 154-155. 
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(U) Even though the United States did not join the 
Baghdad Pact, it continued to look to this collective 
security arrangement to provide stability in the middle 
East. To this end, the United States strengthened its 
cooperation with the Pact, becoming a member of its 
Military Committee in June 1957. Since the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reviewed the studies of the Committee, 
this action, in fact, only Made formal what was already 
occurring on an informal basis.?? . 

(U) The US hope that the Baghdad Pact would prove a 
stablilizing influence in the Middle East received a 
severe setback in 1958. Gn 14 July, a leftist revolu-~ 
tion in Iraq overthrew the pro-Western monarchy and 
substituted a new “kepublican Government." This new 
regime subsequently disassociated Iraq from the Pact, 
which then moved its headquarters to Turkey and became 
known as the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). 
Although Turkey and Iran formea a continuous block 
along the Soviet border, the withdrawal of Iraq from 
the organization weakened the northern tier aefense, 
and the susceptibility of the Iraqi Government to 
anti-Western influences exposed both Iran and Turkey to 
possible danger from the rear.?3 ? 

(U) To bolster support for CENTO and enhance the 
security of the Middle East, the United States signed 
bilateral agreements in 1959 with three CENTO members, 
Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan. In the Agreement of 
Cooperation, signed on 5 March 1959, the United States 
and Iran undertook to cooperate for their security and 
dgefense in the interest of worla peace. The Agreement 
provided that: “In case of aggression against 


‘ "Communique," Baghdad Pact Council meeting, 
6 Jun 57, in Paul E. Zinner (ed.), Documents on aAmeri- 
can Foreign kelations, 1957 (1958), pp. 253-257. °° 

23. (0) Richard P. Steobins, The Unitea States in 
worla Affairs, 1958 (1959), pp. 201-203. Richara F,. 
Stebbins, The United States in world Affairs, 1959 
(1960), p. 230. Smith et al., Area Kanabook, Iran, 
p. 71. ; 





Iran . . . the United States of America, in accordance 
with the Constitution of the United States of America, 
will take such appropriate action, including the use of 
armed forces, as may be mutually agreed upon... ." 
The United States also promised to continue both 
economic and military assistance, and Iran, for its 
part, pledged to use this aid for the purposes in- 
tended, preservation of its independence = anda 
integrity.*4 
Beginning to Build: Iran's Armed Forces, 1955-1960 

aa To play their assigned role in defense of 

‘the Baghdad Fact area, Iran's armed forces would’ have 

; to be improved through training and qcquisition of 
necessary equipment. The US Military Assistance 
Program (MAP) was the primary Means by which these 
improvements were sought. Removal of Dr. Mossadegh from 
power and the increasing assumption of control over 
Iran's affairs by the Shah provided an opportunity for 
US military aid to bring about improvements in Iran's 
armed forces. As early as May 1954, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff expressed confidence in the results expected 







of NAP by recommending a broadening of military objec- 
tives for Iran, which the Secretary of Detense ap- 
proved, to include provision of “some resistance 
Qo external aggression." 4> 

(U) Seeking to accelerate progress towards this 
goal, Brigadier General Robert A. McClure, USA, Chief 
of the MAAG in Iran, proposed on 2 September 1954 a 
three-year program for giving the Iranian armed torces 
caefensive capabilities at a cost of $360 million. The 
Joint Chiets of Staff agreed with the neea for such a 
Ta. (Oy 10 UST 314. 

25. 

from JCS 2099/374), CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 111. (S) 


memo SecDef to JCS, 15 Jul 54, Encl to JCS 2099/398, 21 
Jul 54, same file, sec 113. . 
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Memo, JCS to SecDef, 19 May 54 (derived,. 
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build-up, but they doubted the ability of Iran's armed 
forces to absorb such a large increase in equipment so 
fast, They also feared similar claims for increased 
aid from neighboring Middle Eastern countries. aAccord- 
ingly they opposed large increases in military grant 
aid, a position that was upheld by the Administration. 

(U) General McClure also proposed, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved, a change in the force basis 
of the Iranian Army in order to make it conform more 
nearly to the actual organization. The new force basis 
consisted of 8 light infantry divisions, 4 light 
armored divisions, ana 5 independent infantry brigades. 
fo make the switch to the new peepee oe would 
require the activation of one infantry brigade and the 
conversion of one division from infantry to armored. 
Provision of Patton tanks for one armored battalion 
would be required.7® 
eT acting under the stimulus of General McClure's 
proposal, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered a reexam- 
ination of interim military objectives for Iran. As a 
result, on 3 October 1955, the- Joint Chiefs of Staff 
accepted the conclusion that the Zagros line must be 











held indefinitely if the United States was to attain 
its military objectives in the Middle East. However, 
existing Iranian forces would not hold the line against 
Soviet attack for more than a month; they could prob- 
ably never be sufficiently strengthened to hold indefi- 
nitely. An appropriate interim objective would be to 
hold the key passes for six months with outside 
operational and logistical help. To attain this 
capability would require expenditures of spproxinately} 


— 


Zo. (U) Memo, CHMAAG, Iran to ACOS G-3, DA, 2 Sep’- 
54, Encl to JCS 1714/67; (U) Memo, JCS to Secbef, 24 
Sep 54 (derived from JCS 1714/68); CCS 092 Iran 
(4-23-48) sec 13. (# N/H of JCS 1714/80, 27 Apr 55, 
same file, sec 16. 






























$191.6 million for military trainine ane equigment 
_during the period FY 1955-1958.27 
(TS) Aaherence of Iran to the Eaghcad Fact, however, 
led the Joint Chiefs of Staff to adopt a more ogti- 
mistic view of Middle East aefense. On 12 July 1956 
they told the Secretary of Defense that they consiaerea 
the Elburz Mountain line along Iran's northern border 
to be a “sound goal on which _to base long-range plan- 
ning for force requirements.” 
became a practical goal because 
atomic operations." 


Defense along this line 

"the effects of U.S. 
the “general order of magnitude” 
of forces required to defend the Elburz line was (in 
U.S. equivalents) 7 infantry ana 3 armorea divisions, 6 
medium surface-to-surface missile batt'alions, 6 atomic 
demolition teams, 3 fighter and fight -bomber wings 
and miscellaneous light naval vessels.*® 


Ui 5 few aays later, Major General J.F.R. Seitz, 
USA, Chief of US AKKISH/MAAG, recommenced a program for 


preparing the Iranian forces for a role in Eaghcaa Pact 


detense, His’ defensive concept, while calling 
stand on foreward positions, 


for a 
aiffered in significant 
aGetails from the JCS concept.[_ Instead of a detense all 
along the Elburz mountains, 


General Seitz callea for 
holding only 


the westernmost sector lying 


in the 
province of Azerbaijan, backea up by 


a second torce 


holding the northern gasses in the Zagros sNountains 


leading to Iraq. 
Zt The Iranian armed forces, however, as 


ently organized, equipped ane derlcyea 


un 


pre 


naq only 





very limited capability for defense egainst 


Meme, JCS to SecLet, 3 Cct 55 


of. (cerived 
trom JCS 1714/83), CCS 092 Iran (4-23-45) 


sec 17. 
.28. (G9f Memo, JCS to Secbef, 12 Jul 50 (aerived- 
from JCS 1867/2200), CCS 381 EMMEA (i 1-19-47) 


eec 39. 
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attack. To rectify this condition, General Seitz 
recommenced a. reorganization of the Army into 12 
infantry divisions, of which 6 would be at half 
Strength, ana 5 reduced-strength indepenaent brigades, 
Tanks of the 4 existing light armored brigades woula be 
distributed among the infantry divisions, thereby 
enhancing their defensive: capabilities. Three full- 
Strength divisions would man the forward line, three ; 
would deploy on the secondary zagros position, while 
the understrength divisions and the independent bri- : 
\ 


gades would be stationed throughout the country to i 


Maintain internal order. In case of invasion, they 
would withdraw into the 2agros to reinforce its de~ 
fenses.*? > : \ 
wot The Joint Chiefs of Staff found this reorgani- 
zation plan acceptable both operationally and as a 
{basis for future programming of military assistance 
j funds for Iran. They reserved judgment, however, on 
; the defensive concept, which was, of course, not in 
| accord with their own concept for defending the Elburz 
_ line. They recommended, and the Secretary of Defense 
| approved, adoption of General Seitz's program as the | 
; Major combat force objectives for: the Iranian Army .29 : 
| (TS) The concept of defending the Elburz line, i 
at least initially, gained official approval at the 
bisvaneat levels of the US Government a year later, 
| when the President, on 9 August 1957, approved NSC 
: 5703/1. It called for the United States to provide Iran 
| the military assistance to maintain armea re, of] 


[ capable, with outside air and logistic support, of 


——To7 GM oisnemo, USARMISH/MAAG Iran to ‘GSCINCEUR, 
"Force Base Program for Iran," 24 Jui 56, Encl to JCS-- 
1714/91, 29 Aug 56, CCS 092 Iran (4~23-48) sec 18. 

30. (B@F Memo, JCS to Secbef, 19 Sep 56 (aerivea 
from JCS 1714/92); (eI N/K of JCS 1714/92, 4 Oct 56; 
CCS 092 Iran (4-23-46) sec 18. 
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"fighting delaying actions initially from positions in 
northern Iran against Soviet forces," 

(U) Programs for military aid to Iran showed a 
marked increase during these years: $10.8 million in 
PY 1955; $21.2 million in FY 1956; and $75.3 million in 
FY 1957. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were asked to 
comment on these programs, but since their response 
was addressed to the Middle East area as a whole, 
their views on the level of funding for the Iranian 
Program cannot be determined .2 

(BOF At first, the Shah had acquiesced in the 
levels of military aid offered his government by the 
United States and in the plans developed by USARMISH/ 
MAAG for the forces to be supported by it. But when 
the Baghdad Pact Combinea Military Planning Staff 
produced a plan calling for 16 full-strength divisicns 
for the defense of Iran, the Iranian monarch insisted 





that he must have armed forces of this magnitude in 
order to fulfill his treaty obligations. To show its 
continued interest in the area, the United States in 
; January 1958 offered additional military assistance in 
; the amount of $14 million. 
4 (at The Shah, however, continued to press for 
| even larger amounts of aid. he scheduled a trip to 
| washington in order to argue his case in person. The 
Joint Chiefs of Statf, in a position paper preparatory ; 
to this visit, opposed an increase in military assist- i 
| ance for Iran on military grounds. They recommendea 
| that, if an offer of military equipment became polit- 
ically desirable to bolster the Shah's morale, 


ne 


3ST. THEFT «NSC 5703/1, 9 Aug 57, CCS: 692 Iran 
(4-23-48) sec 19. : 
32. USAA, "DSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran." 








deliveries of materiel already programmed be speeded 
33 
up. 


(Af President Eisenhower met with the Shah on 1 


July 1958. No increase in military aid to Iran re- 


“sulted from the discussion. Two weeks later, however, 


the overthrow of the monarchy in Iraq by leftist forces 
changed the strategic balance in the Middle East. As a 
result, President ‘Eisenhower called General Nathan S, 
Twining, USAF, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to the White House and asked him what could be 
done to “strengthen the military position’ of Iran and 
Turkey.“ General Twining replied that the Iranian 
forces were supplied almost entirely with US equipment 
and that deliveries, scheduled to keep pace with Iran's 
ability to absorb the equipment, hag not met all 
requirements. He gave the President a list of these 
equipment deficiencies, from which certain items were 
selected for priority delivery, while the remaining 
were referred back to ‘the Department of Defense for 


: further study. One option offered by General Twining, 


to bring the six undermanned Iranian divisions to full 


_ strength, was rejectea because of the cost and the time 
_ required to accomplish it. The major items to be 
supplied includea 272 M-47 tanks, 58 artillery pieces, 
+ 1,359 trucks, and two small naval vessels. Military 
‘ assistance for the following years ($95.5 million in FY 
' 4958, $72.4 million in FY 1959) reflected these stepped 


up deliveries. Significantly, the figure for FY 1959 
included for the first time, sales in the amount of 
$94,000.74 
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ney Memo, JCS to Secbef, 9 Jun 58 (derived 
from JCS 1714/100), CCS 092 Iran (4~23-48) sec 21. 

34. (if Memo, SpecAsst to CJCS to CJCS, 16 Jul 
58, Encl*to JCS 1867/477, same date; (Sef JCS 1887/4758, 


22 Jul 58; CCS 381 (8-23-47) sec 6. DSAA, "DSAA Fiscal.., 


Year Series: Iran." 
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wf In 1956, the United States considered supplying 
Iran with nuclear capable battlefield weapons. Follow- 
ing a trip to the CENTO states, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, General Maxwell D. Taylor, had requested the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 28 May 1958 to consider 
delivery of an HONEST JOHN battalion to Iran with the 
nuclear components of the weapon system stored in 
acceptable sites outsiae of the country. the Joint 

























Chiefs of Staff, however, deferred to an evaluation of 
the political feasibility of this proposal, and the. 
Department of State decided in August 1958 that provi- 
sion of these weapons at that time woula be politically 
a@isadvantageous. The Department feared an adverse 
effect on nearby countries. Moreover, it doubted that 
US assurances of rapid delivery of the nuclear war-~ 
heads in case of emergency would convince the Shah that 
provision of this weapon system would congpjtute a net 
increase in Iran's aefensive capability.?> 

oT The US commitments in 1958 2 increasea ' 
military assistance dia not allay the Shah's agprehen- 
sions. He raised the question of Iranian security with 
Fresident Eisenhower, when the latter visited Tehran in 
December 1959 during a trip to Eurose, Africa, and 
asia. The Shah cited the threat from both Iraq and 
Afgnanistan and sought increased US support to modern- 
ize his forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed 
botna the assessment of the threat anc the sgecific 
reuuirements that the Shah had given the Fresident. 
They found the Iranian version of the threat "consider- 
ably overstated" ara estimated the cost cf the items on 
the list of rece:: 





ments at $600 million. They judged 


sso JCS tk 
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1887/464, 
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a7 /4b4, 16 Jun 58; N/E of 
Jjcs ug 33; CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47} 
sec 7 
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the present and projected level of US military assist- 
ance to Iran to be sound, representing as much as could 
be effectively absorbed by the Iranian armed forces. 
Consequently, the Shah received no new commitments 
although the United States did assure him that his 
desire for modernization would be born in mind in 
aeveloping future programs. 36 
(GR _By the end of the Eisenhower Kémintatcation, 
c ‘he United States had been furnishing military assist- 
ance to Iran .for over 10 years and had delivered 
\. equipment valued at $386.8 million. “The results, 
“however, were hot encouraging. The Iranian Army, 
according to an NSC policy review (NSC 6010), was 
capable only of “offering very limited ‘uvesistence to 
aggression by a major power." The Air Force and Navy 
were “weak and ineffective." Still, Iran remained 
critically important to the United States because of 
its strategic location between the Soviet Union and the 
Persian Gulf and because of. its great oil reserves. 
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Military assistance must therefore continue. ‘As in the 

past, it should be directed toward providing Iran a 

Capability for internal security and for a limited 
jeeenee Meter towards regional defense.?/ 


Iran's Internal Affairs, 1953-1960 


(U) The key to the success of all the military 
plans for Iran lay in continued internal order and 


Memo, SecDef to CJCS, 4 Jan 60, Encl 
to ICS 1714/1111, 12 Jan 60; (ff Ltr, Shah to Pres, 
12 Jan 60, Att to JCS 1714/1113, 29 10 60; Li 
JCSM-61-60 to SecDef, 19 Feb 60 (derivgd from JCS 
1714/114); IMF 9161/4060 (24 Dec 59). NSC 6010, 8 
Jun 60, JMF 9181/9105 (8 Jun 60). 

37. DSAA, “BSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran.” (ya NSC 
6010, 8 Jun 60, JMF 9181/9105 (& Jun 66). NSC 6010 was 
adopted by the NSC on 30 June 1960 and approved by the 
President on 6 July 1960. See (Sef N/H of 
JCS 1714/1118, 20 Jul 60, same file. 





orientation towards the West. A period of relative 
calm and stability had followed the overthrow of Dr. 
Mossadegh in 1953. Assisted by the Army, the Shah 
returned to power and internal order was restored. In 
the following several years, the political importance 
of the Majlis declined while, simultaneously, the 
influence of the Shah, his family, and close associates 
at court and in the armed forces increased.7° ly 
(ao Beneath the surface calm ana stability, how- 
ever, a number of internal problems had begun to fester 
in Iran. A new NSC statement of policy on Iran (NSC 
5703/1) in 1957, to which the Joint Chiefs ot Staff had 
given their concurrence, first pointea out these 
Problems and the possible.negative impact for the 
achievement of US objectives in Iran. While still | 
calling for a free and independent Iran with armea , 
forces capable of maintaining internal security and : 
contributing to Middle East defense, the new policy : 
statement added the following objective: ‘ 





A government that can and will make maximum 
balanced use of all available resources in 
order to provide early and visible progress 
toward economic improvements that will meet 
rising popular expectations. 


(BO A report to the National Security Council on 
Iran in October 1958 spelled out in considerably more 


lease soe 


i detail the internal problems that were endangering 
political stability there. Listed were: the restive- 
ness of the middle class, intellectuals, ana junior 


meee 


military officers; the restriction on -political activ- 
| ity; the police methods of the Shah and his government; 
4 
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“JB. Sipeth et al., Area fiandbook, Iran, pp. 70-72. 
39. (oe NSC 5703/1, 8 Feb 57, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 19, (U) -Memo, JCS ‘to Secbef, 5 Feb 57 (derived. 

from JCS 1714/94), same file. 
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corruption in the military and civil service; and 
involvement of the Imperial family and high court 
officials in large financial and business operations. 
The report also observed that the necessity of working 
closely with the Shah raised "a Froblem of possible 
over-identification of the U.S. with the Shah's poli- 
cies’ at a time when opposition to his policies is an 


important factor in the growing political insta- 
bility. eho. 


(po Kastor potential Iranian trouble apo mentioned 
in the report to the National Security Council was the’ 
Kurdish problem. The Kurds, a distinct ethnic group in 
the Middle East, in 
the. Soviet Union,” 







bited contiguous _aneas of Turkey, 
iran, Iraq, and syria, About one 
i third of these people lived ‘in Iran ‘along the western 
border in extreme poverty and neglected by the Govern- 
Ment. During the summer of 1958, both the Soviet Union 
“and the United Arab Republic began to beam broadcasts 
to the Kurds in Iran promoting the establishment of a 
Free Kurdistan, and the resulting unrest posed a 
further internal threat to the Shah.4! 
(pef As a result of the NSC report in October 1958, 
: the United States adopted a new policy statement toward 
Iran on 15 November 1958 that called for pressure on 
the Shah to institute political, social, and economic 
reforms. The new policy, NSC 5821/1, arafted by the 
NSC Planning Board and concurred in by the Joint Chiefs 
| of Staff, retained previous US objectives for Iran, but 
noted that threats to US interest lay in Iran's vulner- 
t ability to Soviet influence and "the widespread dissat- 


‘ isfaction of many Iranians with domestic conditions. 
‘ 


; CCB Report, 9 Oct 58, Att to JCS 1714/101, 
10 Oct 58, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 21. 
41. Ibid. 
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The latter, the statement said, was “more immediately 
pressing." The key issue was the extent to which "the 


ee 


largely personal regime of the Shah," with which the 
United States was closely identified, could cope with 
Iran's growing internal problems. A major question was 
whether the Shah could or would take "sufficiently 
dramatic and effective steps" to insure his position 
and siphon off growing discontent. To do so the Shah 
would have the difficult task of satisfying popular 
demands without alienating the conservative elements 
that provided the traditional support for his regime. 

wH Despite the weaknesses of the Shah, NSC 5821/1 
found no “constructive, pro-Western", alternative in 
Iran and saw no recourse but continued support for him. 
Hence ‘the United States must influence the Shah to make 


cage ORE a ere 


"meaningful" reforms. Specific goals included: j 
appointment of honest and competent government leaders i 
and delegation ‘of administrative responsibilities to { 
them; liberalization of legislative and judicial | 
practices; elimination of graft, corruption, and 
conflicts of interest in government circles and the 
Imperial family; improvement of the economic develop- 
ment program; and the adoption of administrative, tax, ; 
and financial reforms.** : 
wt Two years later, the United States duvieieas 
but made no changes in its policy towards Iran. once | 
again, there appeared to be no satisfactory alternative | 
to the Shah in spite of continuing and serious internal 
unrest. The United States should, therefore, continue | 
to try to convince the Shah that internal instability 
was the most immediate threat to his regime. 4 





—arr ety NSC 5821/1, 15 Nov 58, CCS 092 Iran, 


(4-23-48) _ 
43. NSC 6010, 8 Jun 60, JMF 9181/9105 


(8 Jun 60). 
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3 ‘ 
STRENGTHENING THE ANTI-SOVIET BARRIER 
1961-1968 


(U) In 1960, the United States seemed well on the 
way toward obtaining its policy goals for Iran. As a 
member of CENTO, Iran was actively involved in the 
collective defense of the Middle East, and US military 
assistance was giving Iran growing strength to partici- 
pate in that defense. Yet, Iranian forces were still 
judged far from what was required, especially if called 
upon to meet a direct Soviet attack. Consequently, the 
1960s would witness expanding US military aid for Iran 
in an effort to strengthen further the barrier against 
Soviet expansion into the Middle Last. In addition, 
internal problems persisted in Iran which, if not 
resolved, could weaken Iran's ability to contribute to 
Middle East defense. 


‘The Kennedy Adminstration; Growing Assistance for Iran 
(GF one aspect of the Iranian internal problems 
; was among the first matters raised by the Joint Chiefs 
{ of Staff with the new Kennedy Administration. On 26 

January 1961, ‘they told Secretary of Defense Robert 

McNamara that existing contingency plans for’ Iran were 

insufficiently wide-ranging to deal with the many 

possible politically-inspired crises that might require 

US military action. They particularly wanted plans to 

assure that the Shah's successor would be pro-Western. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) agreed that "a 

careful review of our national policy . . . should be 


oe eee eae 


undertaken" and asked the Department of State to - 
collaborate.! ] : 
. JCSM-27-61 to Secbef, 26 Jan 61 (derivea 
from JCS 1714/1123); L@e@P ist N/H.of JCS 1714/123, 1 Mar 
61; JMF 9181/9105 (1 Dec 60). 
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\ a. Presidential Task Force, chaired — the 
‘Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South 


Asian Affairs, accomplished the desired review and 
lcarried Out a far broader study than originally envi- 
jsioned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Task Force 
‘Submitted its report to the National Security Council 
Jon 145 May 1961, stating that "the continuing trend 
j toward revolution and chaos in Iran has reached the 


- point where the U.S. must take vigorous action." As 


the Shah's popular support dwindled, “the spectres of a 
recrudescence of irresponsible anti-Western Nossadegqism 
or [a] brittle military dictatorship have loomed 
constantly larger.” Obviously, therefore, the United 
States must make a “major effort" to support the 
Shah and his regime and encourage far-reaching politi- 
eal and economic reforms. 

wf after consideration of the Task Force refort, 
the National Security Council adopted, as a replacement 


for NSC 6010, a set of economic, political, and mili- | 


tary recommendations that addressed not only internal 
insecurity but attempted to deal with Iran's long range 


problems. To respond to the immediate problem the 


National Security Council agreed to support the exist- 


ing regime as the best attainable, to encourage the- 


Shah to make political and social reforms, and to 
oppose military plots against him. The Council also 


sought to provide Iran more substantial assurance of US 
support against Soviet attack and to head off demanas : 


for ever increasing military aid. Specific proposals 
included: 
a. Urgently examining the desirability of (1) 


moving earmarked forces to locations where they 


Problems in Iran and Recommendations for the National 
Security Council," 15 May 61, Att to JCS 1714/1129, 15 
May 61, JMF 9181/9105 (9 May 61) sec 1. 
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Ze oF Presidential Task Force Study, "A Review of, 
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could assist Iran more rapialy ane (2) Giving fran 
more information about US flans. 

b. Continuing MAP support for the Iranian armed 
forces up to a4 level of about 200,000 men. 

c. Helping to identify the key considerations in 
“aeciding how to react against a Soviet attack, 
developing plans for (1) thé introduction of up to 
_ two divisions and (2)ff[the deployment of nuclear 
forces so that they could be "brought to bear" 


near the Soviet border? i 
wa The. Acting Assistant Cretary of Defense (ISA) 


askea the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their views on the 
recommendations described.in (a) and (c) above. Their 
answer, although it acknowledged that Iran's importance 
“cannot be over-empnasized," stated that the Unitea 
States lacked enough strength-in-being permanently to 
station sufficient forces in or near Iran. Fre- 
gEositioning of equipment and temporary "show of force" 
or “token" ‘deployments were possible but the aelavs 
inherent in obtaining transit ena base clearances might 
restrict immediate responses to the movement cf naval 
forces into adjacent waters. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
cescribed periodic dispatcning of units tor maneuvers 
or exercises as "feasible and desirable." but they 
cprosec the earmarking of units as “impractical” ana 
the imparting of more information about tS flans as 
"uncesirable." And, since existing plaéns alreaay 
grevicea tor possible employment of more than two 
civisions, additional planning efforts arcveareu 
unnecessary. In conclusion, the Joint Chiefs of Statr 


oelievec that a commitment of substantiai forces to 


crrese Soviet aggression might well spark a general 

3. aA” Memo, LerSeccbef to CJCS et ai., 24 may ol, 
Encl to ICS 1714/131, 1 Jun 61, SMF 9181/9105 (S may 
6G) sec l. 
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war, in which case no sizeadle US units were siatec 
early deployment to the middle East.4 

(TS) A few months later, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
raised additional doubts about defending Iran against 
Soviet attack. They gave their views in response to 
inquiries by Presicgent Kennedy who feared that Soviet- 
instigated pressures on Eerlin and Laos might presage 
diversionary pressure on Iran. Since no plans dealt 
specifically with a limited war confined to Iran, ana 
involving US and Soviet forces, the Deputy Secretary of 
Lbefense asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 7 October 
1961 to ess US capacity for fighting 


for 


imited war 
in Iran, with and without nuclear: weapons. The Jcs 
answer o 0 Gctober was decicedly pess ii c. They 
held out hope of resisting "limited Soviet intervention 
and probing aggression," but not of opposing a "sub- 
stantial and determined” incursion. In northeast 
Iran, scanty road and rail facilities would limit Us 
forces to two divisions clus two battle groups. That 
force, together with Iranian units, was simply too 
small to stop a sizeable Soviet attack. Any commitment 
of US forces, they continued, must be preceded by a 
cecision to do whatever was necessary to achieve 


national objectives. In oruer to assure “any. chance of 







success," there would nave to be imi te attacks 


against air bases in the Soviet bnion sing conven- 


tional or nuclear weapons as approrriate. 


. temo, acta ASD(ISA) to CICS, 2 Gun 61, 
Encl to JCS 1714/132, 7 Jun 61, JNF 9181/9165 (9 hay 
61) sec 1. Coe JCSm-443-61 so Secbef, 2&6 Jun 61 
(aerivea from JCS 1714/133), same file, sec 2. 


5. (gaff memc, vepSecbef to CJCS, 7 Oct 61, Att 
to JCS 1714/134, = cct 61, INF 9181/9105 (9 May 61) sec 
2. (I JCSN-741-4i to Eecbef, 20 Uct 61 !cerived trom 
GCS 1714/135), same file, sec 3. For subsequent ciscus- 
sions, see Keno, Actg ASL(ISA) to CJcS, 2G Get 61, 


Att cto JCS 1714/1360, 22 Oct 61; Let JCSN-7E0-61 to 
SecDef, 9 Nov 61 (derived from JCS 1714/137); same 
file. 
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McNamara and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 





(GOT moreover, the Joint Chiefs of Staff doubted 
that the Iranian forces, by themselves, could repel a 


Soviet attack. They made this observation in briefing 


papers tor the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) in| 


March 1962 in preparation for a visit of the Shah to 
Washington. At that time, they expressed the view that 
the Iranians could stop an Iraqi or Afghan invasion, 
but lackea “any significant capability" against the } 
Soviets. Concurrently, the Joint Chiefs of State ; 
supplied Secretary McNamara with appraisals of Depart- 
ment of State suggestions to: send a military planning 
group to Tehran; divulge US plans for waging limited 
war to the Iranians; and pre=position sdéme equipment in 





Iran. They were willing to outline a defense concep 
in general terms and to send, “under cover of th 
MAAG," a planning group that would assist in developing 
Getailea plans. Hut they were opposed to pre-positiond 
ing equipment for a battle group, on grounds that tnd 
Soviets would find such a step provocative and that the 
small amount of equipment sent would lessen US credit 
ability.® 1) : . : ie Rhee od 





on 12 April 1962.. Mr. McNamara expressed US willing- 
ness tO send a planning team to Iran, and to make a 
“firm undertaking" on mAP aeliveries during FYS 1963- 
1967. This five-year program for modernization of the 


Iranian armed forces would include: more than 10,000 


— 


- Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 21 mar 62, Att 
to JCS 1714/141, 26 Mar 62; (#€) JCSM-233-62 to Secbef, 
29 Mar 62 (derived from JCS 1714/143);, (U) Memo, 
LASD(ISA) to Actg CICS, 23 Mar 62, Encl to 
JCS 1714/142, 28 Mar 72; [S} JCSM-241-62 to SecDef, 31° 
Mar 62 (derivea from JCS 1714/144); JMF 9181/5420 (21 
tiar 62). 





While in Washington, the Shah met with secretary| *“ 


— 





vehicles; two minesweepers; 16 transport aircraft; 
26-52 supersonic fighter-bombers (2-4 squadrons); 
airfield construction; and an early warning radar 
system. He asserted, however, that the Iranians "basic 
force level" ought to be 150,000 men. The Shah coun- 
tered by citing CENTO studies that recommended substan- 
tial. increases rather than force reductions. Mr. 
McNamara proposed, and the -Shah quickly agreed, that 
the US planning team should study deployments and force 
levels.’ , 

(9 Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff dis- 
patched a Military Planning Team, headed by Brigadier 
Genral H. S. Twitchell, USA, to Iran. The Team pre- 
sented and the Joint Chiefs of Staff ‘endorsed five 
measures. First, support a force level of about 
166,000 men. Second, assist in completion of a main 
air base and construction of a forward airfield. 
fThird,. approve an aircraft control and warning (AC&W) 
system and related communications plan that included 
construction of four radar stations and seek British 
cooperation in building two additional stations. 
Fourth, consider the reinsertion of two frigates in the 
five-year program. Fifth, resolve within the CENTO 
framework Iranian-US differences over force goals. The 
Deputy Secretary of Defense approved everything except 
action on the two frigates. 


—77--G" Annexes B and C to SmM-514-62 to Jcs, 2 
May 62, JMF 9181/3100 (21 Apr 62) sec 2. (oP Aide 
Memoire, 12 Apr 62, Encl 2 to Report of US Military 
Planning Team, Iran, 20 Jul 62, Encl to JCS 1714/1154, 
21 Jul 62, JMF 9181/3160 (21 Apr 62) sec 4A. 

8. (a SM-538-62 to BG Twitchell, 10 May 62 (derived 
from JCS 1714/152), JMF 9181/3100 (21 Apr 62) sec 1. 
(er Report of U.S. military Planning Team, Iran, 20 
Jul 62, Encl to JCS 1714/154, 21 Jul 62, same file, 
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secs 4 and 4A. [pet JCSM-579-62 to Secbef, 3 Aug 62 


(derived from JCS 1714/156); Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS, 
31 Aug 62, Att to JCS 1714/158, 6 Sep 62, same file, 
sec 5. 
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if on 19 September 1962, the United States pre- 
sented the Shah a five-year program of military assist- 
ance for FYs 1963-1967, revised in light of the find- 
ings of the military Planning Team. [the program was 
based: on a concept of defense for Iran against all 
contingencies, both internal and external, recognizing 
that assistance from the United States and its allies 
would be required to deter and defeat Soviet aggres- 
sion. This concept also took into consideration the 
collective security arrangements of CENTO and assumed 
a forward strategy, relying on the mountajn barriers on 
the northern border. The five-year program supplied 
the means to modernize Iranian forces and included the 

' following: 


3.5 inch rocket launchers 

submarine guns 

200 60mm mortars : 

ammunition requird for training and for a 30-day 
reserve 

additional communications equipment 

100 M-133 armored personnel carrriers 

5,000 jeeps 

1,500 3/4 to 1 ton trucks 

3,500 2 1/2 ton trucks 

250 5 ton trucks 

combat support equipment 

Z minesweepers (inshore) 

2 patrol frigates 

20 helicopters (H43B) 

civic action program support 

45 CESSNA 180 or 185 aircraft 

4 C-130 aircraft 

12 C-47 aircraft 

52 F-5A aircraft (4 squadrons) 

completion of Hamadan airfield as a main opoerating 
base 

construction of Mashed airfield as a forward base 

construction of aircraft control and warning radar 
stations at Hamadan and Dezful 
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The Shah acceptea this program the following aay, 20 
September 1962.9 

(S) After coordination with appropriate Executive 
departments and agencies, including the Office of the 
Secretary of Lefense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Department of State issued "Guidelines" for US policy 
and operations in Iran in September 1962.19 these 
Guidelines made no changes in US policy toward Iran. 
The goal-remained the prevention of communist domina- 
tion of this strategically located country. The 


Guidelines recognized that, while the external threat 


from the Soviet Union was "unrelenting," Iran's secur- 
ity was still seriously threatened by internat polit- 
ical discontent and disunity. With respect to military 
“lines of action," the Guidelines called for mainten- 

‘ance and improvement of the Iranian armed forces, 
through the military assistance program, and expansion 
of the civic action, counter-guerrilla, vocational 
training, and public relations sectors of the Iranian 
military program. Simultaneously, the United States 
should obtain a reduction in Iranian forces to a 
level of 150,000.!! 


5 Memo for Shah, 19 Sep 62; (S) Ltr, min of 
the Court to US Amb, 20 Sep 62; both Atts to Encl to 
JCS 1714/179=2, 26 Jan 66, JMP 9181 (17 Jan 66) Sec 1. 
(U) Ltr, USCINCEUR to ASD(ISA), 28 Sep 62, Att to JCS 
1714/161, 2 Oct 62, JMF 9181/2100 (21 Apr 62) sec 5. 
(S) Memo of Conversation, “Five-Year Military Frogram 
for Iran," 19 Sep 62, CJCS File 691 Iran. 

10. During the kennedy Aaministration, these Guiae- 
lines Papers replaced the NSC policy statements issued 
during the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations as the 
official source for US policy towards various countries. 

11. $e Dept of State, Lraft Guidelines for Policy 
and Operations, Iran, Apr 62, Encl to JCS 1714/149, 26 
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Apr 62; (@ J-SM 273-62 to ASD(ISA), 7 May 72, Att to _ 


lst N/H of JCS 1714/]49, 15 May 62; JMF 9181/9105 (21 
Apr 62) sec 1. Dept of State, Guidelines for 
Policy and Operations, fran, Sep 62, Att to 
JCS 1714/163, 13 Dec 62, same tile, sec 2. 








(U) In the early 1960s, the Shah finally began to 
address the internal problems confronting his country. 
In 1961, he appointed a new, liberal Prime Minister, 
Ali Amini, who instituted measures to remove corruption 
in the civil service, to decentralize the government 

- administration, to limit luxury imports, and to 
initiate land reform. Then, in January 1963, the Shah 
announced a sweeping program of reforms. Known as the 
“Revolution of the Shah and the People" or, more 
commonly, the "White Revolution," the program included 
six major aspects; abolition of the feudal landlord- 
peasant system, breakup of large estates, and land 
redistribution; nationalization of forests and pas- 
tures; compensation of former landlords With capital 
shares in government industry; profit sharing in all 
productive enterprises; a new elections law that 
provided votes for women; and creation of a national 
literacy corps, employing educated youths in government 
service to teach the illiterate. Despite the opposi- 
tion of the Shiite religious leaders, large landowners, 
and some tribal chiefs, who saw their privileged 
positions threatened, the Shah's program was endorsed 
overwhelmingly by a national referendum. In September 
1963, elections were held under the new law with women 
voting for the first time. By the end of the year, 
both the Shah and the Prime Minister had distributed 
their estates. !* 

hf at the same time that the. Shah was launching 

' internal reforms, he remained concerned about external 


threats. In 1963 he was worrying more about Egypt than— 


about the Soviet Union. In June of that year, he haa 
advised President Kennedy that Arab agents had begun 
subversive activities in Iran's southern provinces ana 
argued that pre-positioning of equipment for two to 


\ 
{| three US divisions was “a matter of necessity." 
sw 


Tir Smith et al., Area Hanabook, Iran, pp. 73-74. 
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Nothing was done; Iran's internal security. situation 


struck US policy makers as critical but controll- 
able.!3 


e Johnson Administration; More of the Same 
(U) The assassination of President Kennedy and the 
succession of Lyndon Johnson to the Presidency in 
November 1963 brought no .changes in US policy toward 
Iran. The United States pressed on with the five-year 
program approved in 1962 despite the Shah's increasing 
desires for additional assistance to meet threats from 
the radical Arab states. ‘ 
YF In January 1964, the Shah[sent the United States 
another warning about the growing danger of Nasserite 
aggression. ke Jtola Fresident Johnson that the five- 
year plan, approved in 1962, was) inadequate for the 
changing situation and warned that, if the United 
States was unwilling to meet additional needs, Iran 





might have to look elsewhere. The President replied 
that, while he was willing to talk about the full range 
of problems, he did not believe that basic factors 
behina the five-year plan had changed signiticantly./4 
i (@f the Shah scheduled a Washington visit for June |} 
1964. His most pressing demand was for modern H-60 i 


tanks and M-551 Sheridan armored reconnaissance vehi- 
! cles to replace 414 obsolescent M-47 tanks. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of Defense on 15 
May 1964 that they saw “military justification" for 


. Ltr, Shah to Pres, 1 Jun 63; (S) SACSA-M 
349~63 to CICS, 13 Jun 63; CJCS File 091 Iran. 

14. (Ff Ltr, Shah to Pres, 7 Jan 64; (U) Ltr, 
ASD(ISA) to CINCSTRIKE/USCINCNEAFSA, 24 Mar 64; JMF 
$181 (22 Apr 64). On 1 December 1963, the Joint Chiets 
of Staff had designated CINCSTKIKE as the commanaer 
responsible for the middle East (including Iran), | 
Africa south of the Sahara, and South Asia (MEAFSA) 
under the concurrent title of USCINCMEAFSA. At the 
same time, CINCNELM, the commanuer responsible for the 
Nidale East area since World War II, was disestab- 
lished. See yf JCS Hist. Div., History of the Unitied 
Command Plan, Dec 77, p- 23. 
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armor modernization and military and economic reasons 
why the United States should remain Iran's principal 
source of arms. They were willing to supply M-60s, 
provided production was expanded so that the Iranian 
order did not impinge upon other needs. The Sheridan, 
however, "should not be considered for MAP at this time 
becayse it is still in the development stage and is 
operationally untested." Subsequently, the Secretary 
of Defense approved a sale of M-60s, to be accomplished 
without any expansion of production. !9 

yr Final agreement between the United States and | 
Iran on the increased assistance was reached in a \ 
Memorandum of Understanding of 4 July 1964. This | 
Memorandum extended and reoriented the thodernization i 
begun in 1962 into a program of combined grant aid and i 
credit assistance. The United States agreed to ‘ 
provide additional grant military assistance during the i 
period FY 1967-1969 for delivery by the end of 1970 to } 
include: 39 F-4 aircraft to replace outmoded aircraft, ; 
110 165mm howitzers, 28 8-inch howitzers, 1,000 
vehicles, 1 airborne battalion, 4 twin-engine command- 
type aircraft, and a 30-day reserve of ammunition. i 
This was additional equipment above that contained in 
the September 1962 commitment. Moreover, the United 
States would assist Iran in financing the purchase of 


an aaditional $250 million worth of equipment between 
FY 1965 and FY 1969. Of this total, $50 million would 
be cash purchases, principally for spare parts for 
equipment furnished under the grant aid programs. The’ 
remaining $200 million would be through creaits and 
would include 460 M-60 tanks, 6 C-130 aircraft, 


Le mm 


. Msg, CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA to JCS, 2218232 
Apr 64; (U) JCSM-421-64 to SecDef, 16 May 64 (derived 
from JCS 1714/176-1); (U) Memo, DASD(ISA) to Secbef, 3 
Jul 64, Att to Memo, DASD(ISA) to DJS, 15 Jul 64, Att 
to JCS 1714/170-2, 24 Jul 64; JMF 9181 (22 Apr 64). 
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163 M-113 armored personnel carriers, 1 HAWK battalion, 
26 F-5 aircraft and 1,610 M-1919 AG machine guns, 6 
(S) The increased US commitment to Iran in 1964 aid 
not satisfy the Shah for long. During 1965, he made 
known his desire for still more hardware, citing the 
threat posed to Iran and the Persian Gulf by Iraq, the 
United Arab Republic, and Syria. The Shah wantea 
antiaircraft weapons, naval vessels, Sheridan armored 
reconnaissance vehicles, and aircraft that were super- 
ior to the F-5 interceptor. The Joint Chiefs ot Staff 
Supported sales of (1) 26 F-4 aircraft, with delivery 
delayed perhaps until FY 1973, and (2) a second Hatik 
surface-to-air missile battalion, to become operatinal 
in 1970,!? " 

wf Rather than accept the JCS recommendations, the 
Johnson Administration offered in early 1966 to send a 
survey team to Iran to assess the “full range" of 
military requirements. This proved acceptable, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directed the aispatch of a 
tri-service Military Survey Team. The Team was instruc~ 
ted to “center on the objective of maintaining the 
primacy of the U.S. military presence in Iran at a 
moderate cost to Iranian resources.” A basic purpose 
was to keep Iranian procurement "at a level consistent 
with legitimate military requirements . . . while 


Minimizing the impact . . . on Iranian eccnomic aevelop-° 


ment .0'8 
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° US-Iranian Memorandum of Understanding, 4 
Jul 64, Att to Encl to JCS 1714/179-2, 26 Jan 66, IMF 
9181 (17 Jan 66) sec 1. 

17. (fm Memo, DASD(ISA) to CJCS, 24 Aug 65, Encl 
to JCS 2315/367-1, 26 Aug 65; JCSM-712-65 to 
Secbef, 23 Sep 65 (aerivead from JCS 2315/367-2); JmMF 
4060 (12 Aug 65) sec 1. 

18. WH Msq, CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA to JCS, 14 Jan 
66, JCS IN $2646. (S) Msg, DEF 1848 to Tehran, 1? Jan 
66; (@f Memo, DASD(ISA) to JCS, 18 Jan 66, Att 
to JCS 1714/179, 19 Jan 66; ( JCSmM-67-66 to Secbef, 1 
Feb 66 ana MSs, JCS 2865 to CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA, 
0120002 Feb 66 (both derived from JCS 1714/179-2); JMF 
9181 (17 Jan,66) sec 1. 
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(oo After touring Iran between 16 February and 
3 March, the Survey Team, headed by Brigadier General 
C.G. Paterson, USAF, recommended approval of "minimum" 
additional requirements: 


Army - 209 M-60 tanker: 130 Sheridans, 2 Vulcan 
air defense battalions, and a 90-day level of 
war reserve materiel 
Navy - 8 patrol boats, 1 destroyer, and a 30-day 
level of war reserve materiel 
Air Force - 16 F-4s (one squadron), 2 mobile radars, 
_°'2 HAWK battalions, and a 90-day level of war 
_ reserve materiel 





Costs for the five-year period FY 1967-1971 would come } 
to $192 million. The Team urged that these require- i 


Fe nT ee a ara, 


ments be accepted as "a basis for discussion" during a j 
review of” Iranian military assistance.‘ Also, since i 
such acquisition would. generate further training and } 
support needs, a planned $10 million MAP reduction 
should be studied; perhaps the funds withheld from 
warring India and Pakistan should be shifted to Iran. 
‘The Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred with these conclu- i 
sions.2° , 

(or On 23 may 1966, President Johnson approvea a ‘ t 
$200 million credit sales package, with certain caveats.. . 
As relayed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the White - 


t 
House Staff, the President was: = ; 
{ 
deeply concerned over Iran's worrisome i 
economic prospects. He wants each slice : 
of this new program submitted to him for 
approval only after searching review of 
Iran's economic position. He regards the 
new $200 million as a planning figure J 
subject to annual review. ke asks that : Pek? 
Ambassaaor (Armin) Myer tell the Shah of * 


a 


ly TI. the 209 M-60 tanks were the number remaining of 





the 460 the United States agreed to sell Iran in the 
1964 Memorandum of Understanding. - 

20. “Report of the United States Military Survey 
Team to Iran, 16 Feb=-3 Mar 66," JMF 9181 (17 Jan 66) 
sec 1A. j@SJ JCSM-240-66 to Secbef, 15 Apr 66 (derivea 
from JCS 1714/179-4), same file, sec 1. 
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his concern, while reassuring him ot the 


Presigent's full respect for his judg- 
ment. 


Y— subsequently, however, the Shah began expressing 
his dissatisfaction with some of the numbers, costs, 
and delivery dates offered. He wanted, for example, 3 

rather than 16 F-4 aircraft. In fact, allegedl 

because of high US costs, ‘he approached the Soviet 

about equipment purchases ana professed interest in 
acquiring their surface-to-air missiles. this develop 
ment was worrisome, because Soviet SAMS would be sited 
at bases from which F-4 ana F-5 aircraft woulda be 
operating. Communications tie-ins involving all 
elements of the air defense’ system, could allow the 
Soviets to gain extensive knowledge about us equip- 
ment.22 


yf Row far should the Administration move toward 


meeting the Shah's demands? The Department of State. 


Saw no need to accede completely. Yet, since the Shah 
had publicly committed himself to an independent. 
procurement policy, he could not retract without some 
face-saving gesture. "In light of all this," the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State advised the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, “we have concluded that present 
political hazards are great enough to call for a little 
‘give’ in our military proposal." On 8 July, President 
Johnson offered to "consider" selling 32 F-4 aircraft;: 


i= 


ee 


ZT. TH) Memo, ExecSecy, NSC to B.H. Reaa, 10 Jun 


66, Att to JCS 1714/179-5, 20 Jun 66, JmF 9161 (17 Jan 
66) sec ]. 


Fo 22. JCS 1714/182, 29 Jul 66; (U) Msg, CINCSTRIKE/ 
G 


SCINCMEAFSA to JCS, 2519112 Jul 66, JCS IN 15275, IMF 
9181 (17 Jan 66) sec Zz. (UG) Ltr, Dep USecState to 
LepSecbef, 6 Jul 66, Att to JCS 1714/179-6, 8 Jul 66, 
same file, sec ro, 
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ns 
the Shah replied that he could not reverse his Moscow | 
initiative without being labelled a "U.S. puppet ."23 | 
| wa The Department of State and some officials in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense wanted to offer 
the Shah 32 F-4C aircraft at a reduced price of $70 
million rather than new F-4D aircraft costing $100 
million, Secretary of Defense McNamara opposed a 
: larger F-4 sale, apparently because the Air Force would 
‘ need additional appropriations to replace its F-4Cs 
with F+4E aircraft. But on 28 July, the US aubaspedd 
in Tehran appealed directly to President Johnson, 
asking for a generous offer in order to forestall a 
“triumph for Soviet policy in the Mideast and serious 
setback for our interests in this area." It was 
“erroneous," he added, “to think Persians will not cut: 
off their noses to spite their face." Cn 1 August 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff addressed the Secretary: 
of befense in order to 


t 


reaffirm their judgment that it is 
essential to maintain the primacy of U.S. ; 
military interest in Iran and that every . t 
i eftort should be made to prevent the ; 
: Soviets trom gaining a foothold through 
the introduction of military equipment 
and technicians into Iran. 
They recommended (1) that research and development } 
costs be waived on all items sold and (2) that the Shah 


be offered 32 F-4C aircraft at reduced prices, with 
deliveries beginning in 1968.24 


—_— 


‘ —Ts.— TUT Ltr, Dep uUSecState to DepSecDef, 6 Jul 66, 
Att to JCS 1714/179-6, 8 Jul 66, JMF 9181 (17 Jan 66) 
sec 1. JCS 1714/1862, 29 Jul 66, same file, sec 2. 

24, JCS 1714/182, 29 Jul 66; (S) DJSM-966-66 to 
CICS, 29 Jul 66; gM JCSM-498-66 to Seclef, 1 Aug 66, 
App to JCS 1714/182, 29 Jul 66; JMF $181 (17 Jan 66) 
sec 2. (U) Memo, SecAF to DepSecLef, 12 Jul 66, Att to 
JCS 1714/181, 15 Jul 66, JMF 9181 (12 Jul 66). 

Msg, Tehran 451 to Pres, 29 Jul 66, CJCS File 091 
Iran. (The Department of State received this message 
at 1045 on 28 July.) 








wh at a Tuesday Luncheon2> on 2 August, President 
Johnson aecided to: 

(1) haive research and development costs for two 
HAWK battalions and, perhaps, do the same for other 
systems. 

(2) Offer the Shah 32 F-4D aircraft at full cost 
with deliveries commencing in 1968. 

(3) If necessary, take some items out of inventory 
to speed delivery. 

A Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) conveyed 
these decisions to the Shah, cautioning that F-4 
aircraft and other "sensitive" items might be withheld 
if Iran acquired "sophisticated" Soviet equipment. 26 
In February Wet the ‘Shah concluded an arrange- 
ment with the Soviet Union whereby Iran exchanged | 
quantities of natural gas for $110 million worth of ; 
| Soviet- ~made antiaircraft guns, trucks, ana armored | 
| Personnel carriers, United States pressure, apparent- 
ly, persuaded the Shah to refrain from buying Soviet } 
| SANS, and he had, in fact, already assured the United | 


etree mens agate bac 





istates that Iran would not acquire be Gicanca 


jequipment from the Soviet tnion.*? ‘ 
yh A Department of State National Folicy paper?® | 
;On Iran completea at this same time took note, at the : 
| specific request of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of 


a Shah's disillusionment with the United States 


[ isc" tHe Tuesday Luncheon was an informal meeting ~ 

of advisers that President Johnson relied upon, in lieu 

of formal NSC meetings, in reaching policy decisions. 

26. WH DISM-1000-66 to CJCS, 4 Aug 66; Us Memo, 

DepSecDef to CJCS, 23 Aug 66, Att to JCS 1714/162-1, 

IMF 9181 (17 Jan 66) sec 1. (@f Draft Admin History of 
the LOB: 1963-1969, Vol I, Bp. 95. 

27. Dept of State, National Folicy Fapger, 
Iran, 2 Feb 67, Att to JCS 1714/183-3, 13 Mar 67, JMF- 
9181 (23 Aug 66). 

28. The National Policy Papers replaced the Guide- 
lines Papers in the Johnson Administration as official . 
US policy statements towaras various countries. 
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because of what he considered a lack of adequate 


responsiveness to his requests for assistance, 
that reason, 


Union. 


source 


For 
the Shah seemed determined to become more 
independent of US military assistance, 
arms from other countries, 


ordering 
incluaing the Soviet 


The final version of the Paper also incor- 
porate a JCS suggestion: for recognition of the re- 
lationship between Iran's political and economic 
Problems with the questions ot security ana the 
and quality of military assistance. The Paper 
provided for maintenance of the United States as the 


primary military influence in Iran together with 


continued US advisory services and assistance, shifting 


to credit sales of military equipment "on fairly hard } 


terms." 


the Paper noted, however, that: 


The Shah is now more firmly in. personal 


w) 


contained no changes 


control of his nation's affairs than 
ever before. ..« . Unless the booming 
economy takes a turn for the worse or 
the political dissidents display unac- 
customea effectiveness, the Shah's 
confidence in his own ability to rule 
and manage his nation is not likely to 
be shaken by advice and admonition from 
even the friendliest of critics. 


The Department of State Policy 


Paper 


in US policy toward Iran. It 


acknowledged Iran's importance because of its strategic 


location and the defense facilities ana privileges 
extended to the United States both bilaterally ana 


through cooperation in the CENTO framework. 


It called 


for continued US support of CENTO and the bilateral 


security agreement with Iran of 1959 to provide "a 


security umbrella" 


It als 


o included a JCS observation of the Shah's*" 


for Iran against Soviet aggression. 
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concern with radical Arab expansion, Iraq's support 
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;O£ the Kurds, and Soviet penetration into the Middle 


' : 
East 29 : : . ; 
7 The Shah came to Washington in August 1967, yf 


i 


ead President Johnson promised him that “we woulda ao 

x a 
everything possible to meet [his] _ heeds" within the 
limits s set by Congressional action. . The Shah, however,. 


! dia’ not remain convinced: for jong and would soon be 
{| asking the Unita States for further assistance .?? 
(in the spring of 1968, the Shah planned another” 


visit to the United States and had indicated a desire 
for an additional $500 million in credits for FYs 
1969-1973. . He was concerned about the protection of 
the Persian Gulf in light of the British decision to 
remove their forces from that area by 1971. , 

The Secretaries of State and Defense opposed a 
$500 million five-year commitment to the Shah. They 
recommended instead an offer for’a FY 1968 sales 
program of $75-$100 million and a promise to seek from 
the Congress the annual credit authorization anda 
appropriations to permit orderly achievement of a 
modernization program during the next five years (FY 


we ee 


1969-1973). President Johnson acceptea this advice. : 


When the President met with the Shah on 12 June 1968,°4 


he agreed to proviae $100 million for credit purchases 


‘in PY 1968 and "made it plain in general terms that, 
within the limits of cur world-wide arms sales pro~ | 


oA 


‘grams, . . - Iran should enjoy high priority and be 


‘able to buy high quality modern equipment from us." 
aiae Si, bien te ree : 


Dept of -State, National Policy Paper, 
Iran, 2 feb 67, Att to JCS 1714/183-3, 13 Mar 67, JMF 
9181 (23 Aug 66). (GAMICSN-586-66 to Secbef, 15 Sep 66 
(derived from JCS 1714/183-1); (@% Ltr, DASD(ISA) to 


Mr. J.A. Yager,. 23 Nov 66, Att to JCS 1714/183-2, 30- 


Nov 66; sage file. ; 

30. Memo, W. W. Rostow to SecDef and SecState, 
29 Aug 67, Att to JCS 1714/186, 31 Aug 67, IMF 887 
(CY 1967). 
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for the Shah's long-term procurement program, 
President Johnson pledgea that each year, subject to 
Satisfactory annual economic and military reviews, he 


As 


would ask the Congress for appropriate credit author- 
izations and appropriations. The Shah, as indicated in 
Subsequent statements, considered the President's 
Pledge as a commitment for $160 million per year for 
the period FY 1969-1973.>! 

yf During his discussion with President Johnson, 
the Shah raised the questions of how the Persian Gulf 


La SATE 


could be protected after the British departed and 
Suggested that US surface-to-surface missiles, under 
Iranian control, be stationed on islands ,in the Strait ° 
of Hormuz. . The Joint, Staff thought that either F-4 | 
aircraft or missile boats would be more suitable, but” ° 
advised the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) that | 
Iranian control of the Strait would neither keep peace | 
in the Persian Gulf nor assure its pro-Western orien-. 
tation. After.all, if the Soviets decided to move into - 


i the Gulf, the presence of Iranian missiles would not : 
32 ; 


\ 
{ 
! 
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deter them from doing so. : 
yw On 26 July 1968, President Johnson informed the . 
{ Shah that preliminary assessment indicated that a land- 
based missile defense of the Strait of Hormuz was not . 
feasible. The President offered, however, a compre- 
hensive study of this matter, and the Shah accepted. 
Now, once again, the Joint Chiefs of Staff organized 


Re es 


3 memo, SecState to. Pres, 19 Apr 68, Att 
to JCS 1714/1868, 3 May 68; #€$ Memo, J.P. Walsh to COL 
a.C. Greenleaf, 2 May 68, Att to JCS 1714/188, 3 May 
68; JMF 887/499 (CY 1968). w) ‘Niemo for Record by W.W. 
Rostow, 14 Jun 68, Att to JCS 1714/190, 19 Jun 68; (U) 
Tab C to J-5 BP 64-68 for CJCS, 18 Dec 68; JMF 887/081. 
(CY 1968). 

32. gM ICS 1867/754-1, 19 Aug 68, JME 887/520 
(9 Aug 68) sec 1. (U) DISM-790-68 to ASL(ISA), 25 
Jun 68, JMF 887/081 (CY 1968). 
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a Military Survey Team. This one was headed by Major 
General L. h. Richmond, USAF, CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA's 
Director of Plans. The Team was to examine the sea- 
borne threat to Iran through the Persian Gulf and the 
Strait of Hormuz, the most feasible arrangement for 
defense of this area, and any necessary military 
equipment augmentation. Also incluaed in the guidance 
for this Team, as had been the case in the previous 
teams, was the US objective to restrict the Shah's 
appetite for military weapons to that consistent with 
legitimate requirements in order to minimize the impact 
of military procurement on Iranian economic develog- ; 
ment. 


1 
om The Military survey Team gubaltced its report } 
on 30 Sepember 1968. ‘It proposed a strategy for the: 
Persian Gulf that insured coordinated and rapid re-: 
sponse by Iranian forces by providing overall command } 
direction in a single commander. The Team believedi 


that the Iranian armed forces already had significant, 


military capabilities to be used for this purpose’ 
although some additional equipment woulda be requirea.: 
Specifically, the Team recommended the following: two: 
fast, missile-equippead patrol ships;. four shipboard ASwW- 
sonars; three shorebased radars; aircraft identifica- 
tion systems aboard four ships; berthing facilitions 


’ at Lavan Island; and a modest amount of communications 


i materiel. Aerial surveillance, the Team believed, 


‘could be accomplished effectively and economically with 
'€-130s, which Iran already possessed. The Team lacked 
‘ sufficient data to estimate precisely the cost of its 

proposals, but did offer a figure of $6.75 million for 


equipment, not including the land-based raaars and 
ie — 


) 33. (OS Memo, SecDef to cCJCS, 9 Aug 68, Att to 


JCS 1887/754, 12 Aug 68; Wf JCS 1887/754-1, 19 Aug 68; 
(C) JCSM-513-68 to SecDef, 21 Aug 68, ana eT su-581-68 
to CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA, 21 Aug 68 (both derivea 
from JCS 1887/754-1); JMF 687/520 (9 Aug 68) sec le | 
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assuming use of the already possessed c-130 aircraft. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed the Team findings, 
noting that the proposals involved little or no addi- 
tional cost to the “Five Year Program" for Iran, 
Subsequently, in January 1969, the Team proposals were 
forwarded to the shah.?4 
(U) Late in 1968, the Iranian Prime Minister askea 
that the FY 1969 ceiling on credit sales be raised from 
the $100 million limit, agreed upon earlier by the Shah 
and President Johnson, to $191.2 million. The increase 
would cover, among other things, 32 additional F-4 
aircraft (raising the total supplied by the United 
States to 64) and 100 more Sheridans. ‘he Department 
of Defense opposed such-an increase, feeling that the 
Iranians had overstated foreign threats and lacked the 
technical personnel needed to service additional F-4 
aircraft and Sheridans.2> 


34. we Report of the U.S. Military Survey Team to 
Iran, 30 Sep 68, JMF 887/520 (9 Aug 68) sec 1A. 
Ltr, CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA to JCS, 30 Sep 68, Att to 
JCS 1887/754-2, 1 Oct 68; 4@*°JCSM-615-66 to Secbef, 15 
Oct 68 (derived from JCS 1887/754-3); jf” Memo, CAPT 
R. D. Pace to DJS et al., 16 Jan 69; same file, sec 1. 
35. (U) Tab C to J-5 BP 64-68 for CJCS, 18 Dec 68, 
JMP 887/081 (CY 1968). - 
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POLICEMAN OF THE GULF 
1969-1974 


The Nixon Administration and Policy Changes toward Iran 

(u) The years 1968 and 1969 saw two developments 
that had significance for US policy toward Iran. In 
1968, the ‘British announced the decision to withdraw 
their forces from the Persian Gulf by the end of 1971. 
The Shah, always concerned with security and external 
threats, now became even more so. Consequently, he 
decided that Iran would, possibly with Saudi Arabia as 
a junior partner, create a military presence to protect 
the oil lifeline of Japan and the Western nations that 
lay through the Persian Gulf and the Strait of Hormuz. 
Iran would become the military protector of the Trucial 
States along the southern rim of the Gulf and the 
Arabian Sea, with or without their request or consent. 
To do this Iran must obtain much larger quantities of 
modern weapons to counter Irag, Syria and the more 
radical Arab states, all seen by the Shah as potential 
enemy aggressors. These nations were being armed with 
modern weapons, including aircraft, by the Soviet 
Union, itself the ultimate, if not the most likely 
threat to Iran and the Persian Gulf area. 

(U) In January 1969, Richard Nixon became President 
of the United States and, in July 1969, he announced a 
policy that subsequently received the name "Nixon 
Doctrine." In essence, the new doctrine held that 
while the United States would continue to provide 
economic and materiel assistance to allies anq frienas, 
it would expect these nations to handle problems of 
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internal security and military aefense, except for 
the threat from a major power involving nuclear 
weapons. ! Thus the Nixon Doctrine coincided with the 
Shah's determination to build up his forces, and he 
was, in coming years, to cite it as justification for 
his burgeoning military equipment requests to the 
Unitéd States. 


Doctrine, the Shah had foreshaaowea its rationale in 
talks with US officials. _fwnite ” in Washington ‘in April 
1969 to attend the funeral of former President Eisen- 
hower, he had told Secretary of Defénse Melvin Laird 
that Japan was sharing too small a part, of the Free 


World defense load. 2G Later, in October 1969, the “shah >}, 


“again visited Washington where he talked with President 


ub 


Nixon, Secretary of State Rogers and Secretary of 


spe tenge Laird. | He expressed great “concern over the 
growing Strength and truculence of his Iraqi neighbors. 


He was convinced that Iran must develop and maintain 
security forces sufficiently strong and impressive to 
aiscourage any potential aggressors. He specifically 
askea that the 54 USAF technicians who were presently 
in Iran to assist with training and-maintenance in the 
F-4 program be kept in Iran for at least another year. 
Secretary Laird agreed to this request. 

yf Much greater requests were in the offing. Ina 
conversation with US Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II 


on 18 March 1970 the Shah expressed his determination 


Te (J) Papers of the Presidents of the United 


States, kichara Nixon, 1969 (1971), pp. 544-549. 
Papers of the Presidents of the United States, kichérd 


KT Even before the announcement of the Nixon 





Nixon, 1970, (1971), pp. 118-119. 
2. ( Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 19 Nov 70, Att . 
to JCS : 


1714/195, 23 Nov 70, JMF 887/460 (12 Nov 70). 
Ltr, ActgSecState to ActgSecDef, 14 Feb 70, Att to 
JCS 1714/193, IMF 887/460 (CY 1970). 





to build up his military forces over the next five 
years to a level that would cost far more than the 
United States had agreed to support. The cost of this 
build-up would reach almost $900 million, whereas the 
United States was willing at this point to offer Iran 
credit under the Foreign military Sales Act of only 
$100 million per year for the next five years. Because 
of Iran's growing affluence, grant aid to Iran had been 
stopped in the previous year. Wow the Shah wanted to 


buy four F-4 squadrons in FY 1973 and an additional |; 


squadron each year until FY 1976 for a total of 14 
squadrons. He also wanted C-130 transports, M-60 
tanks, CH-47 helicopters, 175mm artillény and radar. 
The Shah asked for $800 million credit over the next 


five years, or an arrangement whereby the United States - 


would buy more of his oil. 


proceeds from these oil sales to pay cash for US arms. 
The Shah was particularly disturbed because the United 


He would use every cent of : 


States was charging him almost nine percent interest - 


for credit whereas France and Great Britain would grant 
him more favorable terms. The Soviet Union would grant 
him credit over a long term for as low as two and a 
half percent interest. He said that he could not 
understand why the United States refused to help him 
build up his torces when he was offering to help 
implement the Nixon Coctrine in an area where US 
interests and the interests of US allies were threat- 
ened. The US Ambassador sought to persuade the Shah to 
reexamine his requirements and priorities ana promisea 
to see what could be. done about special oil purchases 


ana the "onerous" credit arrangements. — 





) Se a Msg, Tehran 1019 to State, 19 Mar 70, Encl 
B to CM-5030-70 to Spec Asst to Pres for NSA, 10 Apr 
70, CICS File 091 seach 
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9% ambassador MacArthur cabled Washington that 
unless the deadlock .on military aid to Iran was broken 
|r are on our way to a crisis with the Shah." The 
Iranian monarch had an absolute conviction that unless 
“he strengthenea his military posture substantially, the 
Arab side of the Gulf would fall before a massive 
radical Arab campaign, Sponsored and supported by the 
Soviet Union. "Iran," he said, “is the key to whether 
the Gulf remains in friendly hands, and I need not 
spell out again its importance to the most basic 
i financial, economic and security requirements of 
ourselves, West Europe and Japan.” { 
} 

t 
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yr The Shah was very "prickly," Ambassador Mac- 
Arthur reported, on the subject of Iran's minimum 
military requirements and did not like to be second- 
guessed on the_matter_by US officials.. The Ambassador 
said that unless the United States agreed to amplify 
“and extend the 1968 agreement, there would be a major 
crisis and "an end to the special relationship that the 
Shah feels for us" which had resulted in special 
privileges and facilities. "We will only inturiate the | 
_ Shah if we try to tell him bluntly what he does or does | 
not need but if we obtain a stretchout we may be able 
to do something about magnitude. a4 
ww [tre Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of staff, - 
“General Wheeler, visited the Shah in Tehran on 8 April 
(Sore Tana™ heard essentially the same requests and 
arguments as had the Ambassador several weeks earlier. 
In reporting this meeting to the President, the Chair- 
man said, "My overall impression is this: His Imperial 
Majesty is aetermined to create the military forces 





which ke is convinced the security of Iran requires. 


De er of Msg, Tehran 1247 to State, 1 Apr 70, Tab 
D to CM-5038-70 to Spec Asst to Pres for NSA, 10 Apr 76, 
CICS File 091 Iran. 
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+ on 7 November 1970, decided that the Unitea States 
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He wants to buy the necessary equipment from the US, 
but he will get it elsewhere reluctantly, if -he has to 


(S) Meantime, the revamped NSC organization estab- 
lished by President Nixon had been reviewing US policy 
toward the Persian Gulf in light of the pending British 
withdrawal. Dr. Henry Kissinger, the President's 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, initiated the 
review in July 1969, and a final draft was submitted to 
the NSC Review Group in March 1970. Includea were the 
following six options for US action: (1) US assumption 
of the former British role, maintaining a "meaningful 
naval presence” in the Gulf area and establishing a 
position of special influence; (2) pojitical support 
for Iran to make it responsible for preserving security 
and stability in the ‘area; (3) promotion of Saudi- 
Iranian cooperation in the hope of insulating the Gulf 
states from outside pressures; (4) development of 
significant bilateral US contacts and presence in the 
new Arab states of the lower Gulf without taking on the 
specific responsibilities of which the Eritish were 
aivesting themselves; (5) continuation of the status 
avo with respect to the small Arab states; (6) Sponsor- 
ship of a regional security pact in which Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait.and the Trucial States collectively or 
singly would become responsible for regional security.® 

rf After studying these options, Presiaent Nixon, 


° CM-5037-70 to Pres, 10 Apr 70, CJCS File 
091 Iran, 

6. a NSSM 66, 16 Jul 69, Att to JCS 1887/768, 15 

Jul 69; (A memo, NSC Staff Secy to Dir, J-5 et al., 12 

Mar 70, Att to..JCS 1887/768-1, 17 Mar 70; JMF 989/532 

(12 Jul 69). \ Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff did 

jnot comment on the study, a JCS representativé partici- 


. pated in the interaepartmental group that concGuctea thet 


' review, and the CJCS, as a member of the NSC keview 
! Group, had an opportunity to comment on the study when 
. it was considered by that Group. 
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' review plans "consistent with the strategy of promoting 





—, 


| response to the withdrawal of British forces. from the 


Gulf would be to follow "a general strategy of promot- 
ing cooperation between Iran and Saudi Arabia" ané 
"recognizing the preponderance of Iranian power and 
developing a direct U.S. relationship with the special 
political entities of the area." There would be no 
reduction of US Naval presence in the Gulf, the 
MIDEASTFOR, consisting of a converted seaplane tender 
and two destroyers, homeported in the Bahrein Islands. 
He instructed the NSC Under Secretaries Committee to 


| 


teenoena tee: 


, orderly development of local responsibility for. 


maintaining stability." This decision, of course, was 


the logical application of the Nixon Doctrine. ana ° 


fitted well with the Shah's plans and philosophy.’ 

(A At about the time this new policy toward Iran 
was being promulgated, the Secretary of State cautioned 
Secretary of Defense Laird that the United States, 


i while concerned about the magnitude of the Shah's 


requests and how "costly" his present plans were, must 
not give the impression that it was a better juage of 
Iran's military needs than were the Iranians them- 
selves. To do so might lead the Shah to make "a direct 
linkage between the amount of assistance he expects 


from us in the future and the very valuable, and in 


some instances, unique intelligence and security 
tacilities Iran now provides us, a notion the Shah has 
scrupulously avoided heretofore."® 


Mee Saeed 


(U) Another key factor in the US relationship with 
Iran, and one that enabled the Shah to realize his 
ambitions to build up his forces, was the dramatic 
change in Iran's financial fortunes in the early 1970s. 


is we NSDM 92, 7 Nov 70, JMF 001 NSDMs (CY 1970). 
Ltr, SecState to SecDef, 19 Nov 76, Att 
to Gee An eee 23 Nov 70, SMF 887/460 (19 Nov 70). 
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Whereas in 1970 Iran had been judged too poor to afford 
the $6 million annual costs of the US military mis- 
sions, by 1972 Iran was well on its way to becoming an 
extremely wealthy country. All of this was owing, of 
course, to the spiralling price of oil and to the 
acquiescence of major oil countries in the area to the 
growing demands of GPEC nations, including Iran. In 
1969 Iran had received $1 billion from nine major 
Western oi1 companies known as Iranian Oil Partici- 
pants. This figure had increased to approximately $2 
billion by 1971 and increased still further in 1972, 
allowing the Shah to pay for almost anything he felt 
his military forces required.? : 

(U) A watershed in US policy’ toward Tran occurred 
in 1972. Going beyond his 1970 decision to foster 
regional cooperation in the Persian Gulf area to 
replace .the strength of the departing British, Presi~ 
dent Nixon decided to rely on a strong Iran as the main 
stabilizing influence in the Gulf area. To carry out 
this policy, the United States would sell Iran large 
quantities of its most modern and sophisticated weap- 
ons. Dr. Kissinger explained President Nixon's ration- 
ale in his memoirs: 


The real issue in 1972 was that the 
required balance within an area essen- 
tial for the security, and even more 
the prosperity, of all industrial 
democracies appeared in grave jeopardy. 
More than 15,000 Soviet troops were 
still in Egypt, with which we had as 
yet no diplomatic relations and which 
was tied to the Soviet Union by a 
Friendship treaty signed a year 
earlier. Just seven weeks before, on 
April 9, the Soviet Union had con- 
cluded a similar Friendship Treaty 
with Iraq, followed by massive de~ 
liveries of the most advanced weapons. 
Syria had long since been a major 
recipient of Soviet arms--and had 
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invaded moderate Jordan twelve months 
earlier. Britain at the end of 1971 had 
just completed the historic withdrawal of 
its forces and military protection from 
the Persian Gulf at the precise moment 
when radical Iraq was being put into a 
position by Soviet arms to assert tradi- 
tional hegemonic aims. Our friends--Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, and the Emirates--were 
, being encircled. 


It was imperative for our interests 
and those of the Western world that the 
‘regional balance of power be maintained 
so that’ moderate forces would not be 
engulfed nor Europe's and Japan's (and 
as it later turned out, our) economic 
lifeline fall into hostile hands. we 
could either provide the balancing 
force ourselves or enable a regional 
power to do- so. There was no possibil- 
ity of assigning any American military 
forces to the Indian Ocean in the midst 
of the Vietnam war and its attendant 
trauma. Congress would have tolerated 

-no such commitment;-the public would 
not have supported it. Fortunately, 
-Iran- was willing to play the role. The 
vacuum left by British withdrawal, now 
menaced by Soviet intrusion and radical 
momentum, would be filled by a local 
power friendly to us. Iraq would be 
discouraged from adventures against the 
Emirates in the lower Gulf, and against 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. A.strong Iran 
could help damp India's temptations to 
conclude its conquest of Pakistan. And 
all of this was achievable without any 
American resources, since the Shah was 
willing to pay for the equipment out of 
his oil revenues. 


(U) President Nixon implemented this new policy 
during a visit to Iran in mid-1972. Returning from 
the Moscow summit conference, he arrived in Tehran on 
30 May. In conversations with the Shah, President 
Nixon responded to requests for continued US support 


TO. Henry Kissinger, The White House Years (1979), 
pp. 1263-1264. 
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of Iran's military equipment needs by: (1) promising 
the Shah that as soon as the United States was satis- 
fied with the operational effectiveness of the F-14 and 
F-15 aircraft it would be willing “in principle" to 
sell them to Iran; (2) agreeing that, if desired, Iran 
could buy laser-guided bombs from the. United States; 
(3) deciding that the United States would assign 
uniformed military technicians from the various ser- 
vices .to Iran to provide assistance to the Iranian 
services. The commitment for F-14 and F-15 aircraft 
and laser-guided bombs was made despite the reluctance 
of the Department of Defense to part with advance 
technology and Department of State fears that these 
sales might be provocative to neighborih§ countries. 
According to Dr. Kissinger, the President not only 
overrode these objections but added a proviso that in 
the future the Iranians were not to be second guessed 
on their arms requests,!! . 


” 


| hal ef on the heels of his significant decisions with 
respect to the sale of military weapons and services 
to Iran and, perhaps, in implementation of it, the 
President promulgated a further significant US policy ;} 
towards the states of the Lower Persian Gulf and Oman. 
On 18 August 1972, he decided that the primary respon~ ; 
sibility for the stability of that region should fall 
upon the states of the region and that the United : 
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——~“TT. Kissinger, White House Years, pp. 1262-1265. 
According to a congressional report on this decision, 
President Nixon's actions “effectively exempted Iran 
from arms sales review processes in the State anda 
Defense Departments. _ This lack of policy review on 
indiviaual sales requests inhibited any inclinations in 
the Embassy, the U.S. military mission in Iran... or 
desk officers in State and DOD to assert control over 
day-to-day events; it created a bonanza tor U.S. 
weapons manufacturers, the procurement branches of the 
three Services and the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency." "U.S. Military Sales in Iran," Staff Report 
to Subcom on Foreign Assistance of S. Com on Foreign 
Relations, 1976, 94th Cong, 2d sess. 





States should encourage cooperation among them to that 
end. A continuing British role would be encouraged and 
the United States, within that context, would play an 
“imaginative and active direct role." To maintain such 


ane 


a US posture would call for continuing consultation - 
with the British and the friendly states that were - 
primarily involved in promoting the stability of the. 


Gulf area. President Nixon avoided any direct mention 
of Iran in this decision. , 


At the same time, the President directed that . 


private American companies would be supported in selling 
reasonable amounts of weapons and services to these 
states. If commercial sales were inadequate, these states 
should be made eligible to receive us military equipment 
and services under the FMS Act, if this action were 
‘ consistent with the objective of furthering cooperation 


ee eee the regional states. While US companies should not 
“be discouraged from operating in the region, “every effort 
> should be made not to undermine the ongoing British 
advisory role there. 


ui2 


ICS Influence on the Nixon Policy 


: wf The Joint Chiefs of Staff had little apparent 
‘influence during the Nixon Administration. with regard 


to policy toward Iran. Although they participatea in 
the NSC review resulting in the President's decision in 
1970 to rely on Iran as the guardian of the Fersian 
Gulf, there is no evidence that the President consultea 
them on the decision to sell Iran large quantities of 
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sophisticated weapons. Nor did the President ask them, . 


prior to his visit to Iran in May 1972, for recommenda- , 


tions on the specific types or numbers of weapons to be 


oftered the Shah. Nevertheless, in "pro forma" ana 
aioe 
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would indicate that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 





routine annual appraisals of Iran's military status 
and requirements contained in the Joint Strategic 
Objectives Plan (JSOP), the Joint Chiefs of Staff did 
forward recommendations to the Secretary of Defense. 
Examination of these recommendations against the 
background of policy decisions made by the President 


influenced by the decisions rather than the decisions 
being influenced by their recommendations. On one 
occasion in 1970 the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA) called for comments by the Joint Staff on the 
requirements and capabilities of the Iranian armed 
forces for use in evaluating the Foreign Military Sales 
program for Iran. These were prepared and gurnished by 
the Joint Staff based on the current JSOP but were not 
formally considered by the Joint Chiefs of stafe.!3 

U7 In late 1969 the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in JSOP 
FY 1972-1979, had assessed the strategic importance of 
Iran.as lying in the capabilities of its armed forces, 
its location, [the defense facilities and privileges 
allowed the United states,] and the "increasing import- 
ance" of its oil production to the Western World. 
Iranian armed forces consisted of Ground Forces number- } 


ing 151,900, a Navy Of 9,300 whose largest vessel was a | 


Pepe sn et ets, 


patrol boat, and an Air Force of 21,760 equipped with: 
one squadron of F-86s, four squadrons of F-Ss and one 
squadron of F-4s. The JCS guidelines for Iranian 
forces for the mid-range period, FY 1972-FY 1979,'° 
called for Ground Forces numbering 188,000; a Navy of 


15,000 possessing one destroyer, 8 hovercraft and four 


corvettes; and an Air Force of 29,000 having six 


squadrons of F-5s and four squadrons of F-4s.'4 : 


Soares 
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athe Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that Iran 
be allowed to purchase in FY 1972 the following: 2 
GCA; 12 transport aircraft; 12 special operations 
aircraft; 4 FGM/missile systems; 4 PG 84 missiles; 200 
106mm-recoilless rifles with vehicles; 12 troop trans- 
port helicopters; 6 8-inch SP howitzers; 84 tracked 
recovery vehicles; 98 m-578 vehicles; 68 CP carrier, 
M577A1; plus some port equipment and an oil tanker.!9 

(S) By late 1972, against the background of the 
new policies that had evolved on Iran, the Joint Chiets ; 


sen 


of Staff had reworded their evaluation of the strategic ° 
importance of Iran to include “its key location boraer- 
ing on the Soviet Union, its emerging role of leader- 
ship in the Persian Gulf area, the strength otf its: 
armed forces, and its position as one of the major: 
world oil producers." They also noted that Iran - 
“was “stable and western-oriented,"/ that it extended 

, military rights and facility arrangements to the United | 
States, Jand that Iranian oil would be of increasing | 
{ importance to the Free world in the mid-range period. 

we At that time, the Iranian Ground Forces totaled | 
162,000, the Navy 11,500 and the Iranian Air Force 

36,000. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended increas- - 


| 


tae 


ing the strength of these forces in the perioa FY. 
: 1975-1982, to a Ground Force of 195,000, a Navy of 
' 21,000 and an Air Force of 58,000.'° 
(S) Obviously influenced by the President's deci- 
sions in mid-year, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended that Iran be authorized to purchase the follow- 


ing: three 707/320C aircraft; three improved HAWK : 
battalions; 41 F-4E aircraft; 27 F-15 aircraft; 68 ; 
attack helicopters; 84 utility helicopters; 39 
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(10 bee 69), sec 1A 
16. Vol II, Book VII, JSOP 1975-1982, Sec 2; JMF 
511 (24 Nov 72) sec 1A. 
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observation helicopters; 200 155mm SP howitzers; 200 
M-548 cargo carriers; 176 M-68 recovery vehicles; 400 
laser-guided bombs; and six P-3C aircraft. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff readily admitted that they had no 
control, or even forewarning, of Iran's purchase of 
military equipment. Because of its special status and 
great wealth, Iran could choose to buy through FNS or 
commercial sources and to pay cash or use credit, 
either through the US Export-Import Bank or through 
private sources.” 

In the matter of the US advisory support for 
Iran, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommenaations dia 
have some effect. Consisting of 272 US+personnel and 
153 foreign nationals, the ARMISH/MAAG, Tan “esakl 
$6,000,000 annually to maintain. The Assistant Secre- | 
tary of Defense (ISA) asked the Joint Staff on 29 July | 
1970 for plans to reduce the advisory groups, eliminat- ! 
ing non-MAP and non-FmS functions, and reducing by July 
1973 to 115 US and 65 foreign personnel. The Joint | 
Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of Defense on 10 | 
November 1970 that such a reduction would aamage Us; 
relations with the Shah and have a "debilitating", 
effect on modernization of Iran's’ forces. They sug-! 


gested a reorganization to separate the advisory role | 


from the DOD support role, with a separate element 


performing the latter function. On 168 December, the . 
Deputy Secretary of Defense approved a JTD- for - 
ARMISH/MAAG, Iran providing for 187 US and 24 foreign - 


personnel as of FY 1973. An interim, separate "Support 
element" was authorized effective 1 July 1971. He also 
approved a JCS suggestion for a stuay of administra- 





tive and support requirements of DOD activities in Iran 


T7. Ibid., Part I, same file, sec 1A. No time 
frame was prescribed for these purchases. 
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and a plan to reduce manpower substantially by 1 July 
197218 
Early in 1972, Iran had asked the United States 
to determine the feasibility of a naval base and air 
facilities at Chah Bahar on the Gulf of Oman. In 
response, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed USCINCEUR 
to send experts to Iran and to forward the resulting 
report to them. USCINCEUR furnished the report to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 19 June 1972. The study 
showed that a naval base with full support facilities 
and repair capabilities would cost $77 million. An air 
base complex, HAWK installations, and a radar instal- 
lation would require an additional $95 million. 
Facilities for an armored brigade, 2,800 men and 
officers, would add another $48 million. The complex 
could be built in three years. /9 , 
Wo the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent the stuay to 
the Secretary of Defense on 2 August 1972, recommending 
that it go to the Chief, ARMISH/MAAG for further 
transmittal to the Government of Iran. Subsequently, 


the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) approved the! 
study, notifying the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 15 August 


1 
jthat it would be forwarded as requested by them. 
The Shah had, on several occasions, asked for 


y 
? 


20: 


:US military personnel to furnish much-needed technical ; 


‘support to his growing air forces. Following 
— 


j 
i 
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—T3. ow Nemo, ASD(ISA) to DJS, 29 Jul 70, Att to 
JCS 2315/498, 4 Aug 70; (S) JCSN-525-70 to Secbef, 10 
Nov 70, Encl A to JCS 2315/498-2, 30 Oct 70; @f memo, 
Secbef to CICS, 18 bec 70, Att to JCS 2315/498-3, 22 
Dec 70; JMF 037 (29 Jul 70) sec 1. 

19. (gm memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 17 Mar 72, Att 
to JCS 1714/200; JCS 1714/200-2, 25 Jul 72; wT Study, 
"Tran Naval Air Facilities," App A to JCSM=-359-72 to 


Secbef, 2 Aug 72 (derived from JCS 1714/200-2); JMF-- 


687/052 (17 Mar 72). 

20, JICSM~359-72 tg SecLef, 2 Aug 72 (derived 
trom JCS 1714/200-2); Memo, LASD(ISA) to DJS, 15 
Aug 72, Att to JCS 1714/200-3, 16 Aug 72; JMF 867/052 
(17 Mar 72). 
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President Nixon's assurances of almost wnlimited 
support in mid-1972, he called for even greater numbers 
of these US personnel. On 13 August 1972, the Chief 
ARMISH/MAAG passed on a request for 873 technicians to 
Support the F-4, the F-5, the C-130, a logistics 
command, and a communications/electronics program. 
This. did not include 59 US Military technicians already 
in Iran.?! 7 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) asked 
for preliminary views on this request. In reply, the 
Joint Staff made several observations that militatea 
against such action. Not only did the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1971 place a strict ceiling on the number 
of US military personel assigned to MAAGs , Missions, 


—_—, 
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and Military Groups around the world, the Joint Staff : 
said, but meeting the Iranian request would result in: 
adverse impacts on current Service programs and cause - 


personnel management problems. As an alternative, the 
Staff suggested that civilian technicians be sent to. 
Iran, noting that many former military technicians were - 


currently working in Iran for civilian contractors.*4 { 


owe 
(0) In the end, US military technicians were sent 


to Iran, but not in the numbers requested by the Shah. 
By the beginning of 1975, there were some 550 of these 
technicians in Iran organized in “Technical Assistance 
Field Teams" paid for by the Iranian Government.22 


The Problems of Partnership, 1973-1974 

(U0) The US decision in May 1972 to sell Iran advanced 
weapons, combined with the rapidly expanding Iranian oil 
revenues, enabled the Shah to proceed full-speed with 


Msg, ARMISH/MAAG Iran 1375 to JCS’ and SecDef, 
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13 Aug 72, JMF 887/145 (15 Sep 72). 
22. WAMICS 311-72 to ASD(1SA), 15 Sep 72, Att to 
JCS 1714/202, 20 Sep 72, JMF 887/145 (15 Sep 72). 
23. NY Times, 2 Jan 75, 18. 








the modernization and expansion of his forces. Even 
his purchases of older weapons systems rose sharply. 
During the last months of 1972 and the first of 1973, 
Iran contracted to buy almost $2 billion worth of 
helicopters, F-4 fighter-bombers, F-4 interceptors, and 
C-120 cargo aircraft, in what US officials described as 
"the biggest single arms.deal ever arranged by the 
Department of Befense."24 Significantly, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff played little role in these sales to 
Iran. Their advice was limited solely to yearly 
recommendations contained in the JSOP and, once Admin- 
istration decisions were reached, implementation was 
supervised by the Defense Security Assistance Agency in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

(U) With the great expansion of Iranian forces, 
came a change in Iran's relationship with the united 
States, evolving from one of dependence to more nearly 
a partnership. The Shah grew increasingly more 
independent and: self-reliant. In addition, the United 
States now had to address such new questions as the 
interoperability of US and Iranian forces and equip- 
ment, increased Iranian participation in Persian Gulf 
exercises, and Iranian production of sophisticated 
weapons. a 

In view of the changing situation, President 
Nixon, in May 1973, requested another review of US 
policy toward the Arabian Peninsula and the Persian 
Gulf states. He was also concerned with the growing US 
dependence on Persian Gulf oil; Iran, for example, 
provided 10 percent of America's oil and might be 


- supplying as much as 25 percent by 1980.75 In the 
Zi. DSAA, “DSAA Fiscal Year Series: iran." NY "" 


Times, 22 Feb 73, 2. 
25. NY Times, 20 May 73, 3. 
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{ ensuing considerations, the Department of State 
observed that seeking closer relations with Tehran at 
this time seemed unrealistic, because doing so woulda 


require: more binding security commitments; a "special 


relationship" over sales of Iranian oil; a “virtual 
blank check" for Iranian military purchases; ana? 
Support for the Shah's hegemonic ambitions, which. 


"could unhinge" US relations with Saudi Arabia. yet, | 


on the other hand, to loosen ties with the Shah presup-_ 


posed that the US relationship with Iran was losing ; 


its importance. The Department of State discerned two 
broad policy options that dia not involve any drastic 
changes: 

(a) Urging Iran to give “highest' priority" to 
coordinating its efforts with those of Saudi Arabia and 
Other friendly Arab states. 

(b) Supportng the Shah as the regional arbiter of 
power, since Iran alone possessed enough military 
strength to perform this task. 

In the end, the President took no action to change the 
US policy.*6 

In August, the Joint Chiefs of Staff sought 
permission to expand exercises involving the US MIDEAST- 
FOR and the Imperial Iranian Navy. Guidelines issued 
in 1970 forbade local commanders from scheduling 
exercises involving more than one ship, and then only 


-under restrictive conditions, because the Department of 


State believed the political situation in the Persian 
Gulf to be extremely sensitive. But, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff now argued that the diplomats' concern 
about exacerbating the political climate remained 
unjustified. Since US arms were flowing to Iran, 
Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia, those nations presumably 


would be seeking joint training exercises. They - 
—— 


—z6- ef NSSM 181, 10 May 73, Att to JCS 1887/7968, 
14 May 73; (S) Dept of State Draft, Tab A to "NSSM 181" 
TP, n.a. {Jul 73]; IMP 898/530 (10 May 73). 
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«therefore proposed new guidelines allowing a wider 
scope (e@.g., an upper limit of 5 ships and/or 12 
aircraft in one exercise) for bilateral exercises that 
could be coordinated directly between COMMICEASTFOR and 
the Iranian Navy. The Department of State and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) agreed, provided 

“that, one week's advance notice was given.2? 
lr In October 1973, during the Arab-Israeli War, } 
the Shah's actions were unmistakeably pro-Western. | 
he secretly supplied Israel with ammunition, rejected 
Soviet requests to overfly Iranian territory, and} 
refused to join the Arab oil embargo. Early in Noven-; 
ber, as an American carrier task group temporarily took: 
up station in the Arabian Sea, the US Government sought ; 
the Shah's permission to use Bandar Abbas airfield, by! 
the Strait of Hormuz, for anti~submarine patrols ana: 
logistic support flights. The Shah approved P-3 ASW 
and C-130/C-141 transport operations, under cover of a: 
story that the planes had come (1) to familiarize, 
Iranians with the aircraft and (2) to participate in: 
joint naval exercises. Flights occurred at a rate of 3. 
to 4 per week. In August 1974, when the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA) asked whether the P-3 
operations should continue, the Joint Chiefs of Staff- 
replied that they were of “high military value” in 
collecting acoustic and oceanographic data, and in 
developing accurate shipping and environmental fore- 


casts.28 


27. NY Times, 26 Jul 73, 13. (S) JCSM-376-73 
to SecbDef, 23 Aug 73, Encl to JCS 1714/203-1, 13 Aug 
733 er Memo, ASD(ISA) to DJS, 4 Oct 73, Att to JCS 
1714/203-2, 9 Oct 73; JMF 867/385 (29 May 73). 

28. @F Memo, Dir CIA to SecDef, “Special ke- 
sationship Between Iran and Israel," 5 mar 74; (S) Msg, *- 
CINCPACFLT to CINCPAC, 0321142 Nov 73, JCS IN 92445; 
(S) Msg, Tehran 7860 to SecState, 8 Nov 73, JCS IN 
10666; CJCS File 091 Iran. (ef JCSm-363-74 to Secvef, 
29 Aug 74 (derived from JCS 2294/87-1), JMF 982/332 (8 
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(U) But the Shah also was instrumental in bringing 
about a sharp rise in oil prices. Late in December 
1973, ministers from the six Persian Gulf states, 
including Iran, that supplied almost half of the 
non-communist world's oil, decided to double their 
prices.?9 

we As the Shah's coffers swelled, so did his 
ambition. In January 1974, for example, Iran con- 
tracted for 30 F-14s; in June, the number rose to 80. 
Early in August, Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
'Robert Ellsworth asked for military advice on how, 
Organizationally, Iran might best meet its naval air 
needs, The Chief, ARMISH/MAAG advised that, although a 
naval air arm could be created by careful deliberate 
steps, the Iranian Navy's Manpower and infrastructure 
already were overtaxed. He added, too, that the Shah 
would not be dissuaded from moving forward rapidly. 
: General Andrew Goodpaster, USCINCEUR, 29 gave his 
: opinion that the Iranian Air Force should continue to 
‘ exercise operational control over all fixed-wing 
t aircraft. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, finally, pre- 
sented Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger with four 
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organizational options: continuing the Iranian Air 
Force's control of fixed-wing aircraft; placing all 
rotary-wing aircraft under the Navy; expanding naval 
air organization to include direction of naval air 
operations, command and control, aircraft inventory, 
and planned procurements; and assigning all naval 
air matters to the Air Force. The Joint Chiefs of 


| Staff did not try to evaluate these options, 
Sees 


at em ee same Fa 


29. NY Times, 24 Dec 73, 1. 


30. On t January 1972, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


reassigned command responsibility for the Middle East, ~~ 


including Iran, from CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA to USCINC- 
EUR. At that time, CINCSTRIKE became Commander in 
Chief, US Readiness Command (USCINCRED) and the titles 
CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA lapsed. See Ff ICS Hist Liv, 
History of the Unified Command Plan, 1977, pp. 29-3U. 
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nerd 


because they did not know enough about the Shah's 


long-range plans. 


They did, 


however, 


agree with 


USCINCEUR that no organizational changes should be made 


at this time, 


approach to the problem appeared best. 
forwarding their four alternatives to the Iranian 


Government, 


should be made in a prudent, "phased" manner. 


(S) 


weaponry did not slacken. 
ted for six SPRUANCE-class destroyers. 


and with ARMISH/MAAG that a deliberate 


They proposed 


together with the caution that any changes 


31 


The Shah's interest in acquiring sophisticated 


In July 1974, 


Iran contrac- 


In October, the 


Iranian Government wanted to purchase 36 more F-4Es; 
it proposed to pay for reopening Lock- 
heed's C-5A production liné and to buy ten cargo 


in December, 


planes. 


advice in formulating an appropriate policy. 


The utility ofthese advanced weapons systems 
depended upon computers and rapid communication. 
in turn, raised the problems of interoperability among 
Iranian units and between US and Iranian forces. The 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) requested JCS 


That, 


In reply, 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff characterized US-Iranian} 
compatibility and interoperability as "fundamental" toj 
enhancing the security of both countries against; 


communist or 


communist-inspired aggression.. 


Conse-| 


quently, whatever equipment was sold to Iran “should be! 
inherently compatible and interoperable." [the Secre- | 
tary of Defense concurred, but added that attainment of; 
this objective should be limited to “the extent reason~/ 
and did not justify broadening the current: 


exchanges of intelligence.? 


able," 
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wf In June 1974, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Admiral Moorer, suggested and the Secretary 


officials should be briefed on intelligence derived 
from satellite photography. The Chairman believed that 
this would create closer US-Iranian military ties, 
expand military intelligence exchange agreements, and 


help develop a common base of knowledge about the 
threats to Iran. Additionally, periodic updates might 
daampen the Shah's enthusiasm for obtaining SR-71 
reconnaissance aircraft, which Admiral Moorer thought 
were "too rich for his blood."33 

OH iran, by virtue of its location, played a 
eritical part in US intelligence and communications 













of Defense agreea that the Shah and senior Iranian 
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activities. There were two electronic intelligence 
sites near the Soviet border, an Atomic Energy Detec- 





‘tion System station near Tehran, and a special communi- 
{cations site within the US Embassy compound. 24 In 


t 
‘1974, US Ambassador Richard Helms--who significantly, 





chad been CIA Director from 1967 until 1973--expressed 





‘concern about the increasing US presence, and sought 





“some measure of consolidation. Consequently, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were asked by the Office of 
»the Secretary of Defense on 3 May 1974 to prepare 
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‘a plan outlining the requirements for communications 

facilities. The Joint Chiefs of Staff labeled Tehran 

": "the most economically and politically aesirable 
oat 
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SecDef to CJCS, 18 Jan 75, Att to JCS 1714/204-2, 21 
pina ? 97 IMF 887/499 (1 May 74). mee 
33. (@f Msg, CJCS to AMB Helms, 2414102 Jun 74, 
j The Director, CIA, noted that the 














Cir CIA to Dir DIA, 12 Jun 74, sam 
ere aes ASD(PA&E) to SecDef, "The Growing 


US Teuelveaent in Iran," 23 Jan 75, CJCS File 820 
Iran, 1 Jul 74-31 Jul 76. 
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gi” The Shah wanted to buil 


eptable radio coverage for the entire area." This, 
then, should be the site for a communications-electron- 
ics complex serving the Middle East, East Africa, and 
South Asia. They worried that repercussions from the 
Arab-Israeli war, the Greek-Turkish conflict over 
Cyprus, and Haile Selassie's ouster in Ethiopia would 
immobilize or seriously degrade US telecommunications 
south of the Alps and east of Italy. Consequently, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended rapid approval of 
their plan and an early approach to the Iranian Govern- 
ment. But, in April 1975, the Secretary of Defense 
decided to defer action until the latest Middle East 
policy review had been completed. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had also urged adoption of a more forthcoming 
policy for providing Iran with electronic warfare (EW) 
capability. But Assistant Secretary Ellsworth ruled 
against the drafting of a separate policy for Iran 
.alone, saying that Iranian requests must continue to be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. Neither aid he 
believe that the Department of Defense was obligated to 


develop a comprehensive EW assistance program; tech- = 
nology, he asserted, should not mmictate policy deci- ° 


sions in such a sensitive area.°> 


ell as buy advance ~ 


} weapons. During 1973-1974, he pressed for permission | 


* to assemble or co-produce utility and attack helicop- 


qc reree air-to-ground rockets and missiles, anti-tank , 


; 


—, 
5 ot” Memo, Dir, Tele Com Systems, OSD to DJS et 
al., 3 May 74, Att to JCS 1714/205, 7 May 74; 
JCSM-459-74 to Secbef, 3 Dec 74, Encl A to 
JCS 1714/205-1, 20 Nov 74; §£@f Memo, Depbir, Tele Com 
Systems OSD to DJS, 15 Apr 75, Att to JCS 1714/205-2, 
17 Apr 75; IMF 887/630 (3 May 74). eeF JCSN-67-75 to 
SecDef, 20 Feb 75, Encl A to JCS 2010/496-1, 6 Feb 75; 
wor Memo, ASD(ISA) to DJS, 7 Nov 75, Att to 
JCS 2010/496-2, 12 Nov 75; JMF 806/652 (19 Nov 74). finh 
[fee 1975, the Iranian Government contreéecte withi 


Rockwell International to build ang an iiteiiicence! 
communications facility. furctines. 1 Jun 75, 1. 
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missile systems, and a lightweight fighter. On 8 
October 1974, Dr. Kissinger ordered the NSC Under 
Secretaries Committee to study the long-range implica- 
tions of large-scale co-production. The Committee 
reported, in November 1974, that co-production could 
bolster US "pre-eminence" in Iranian security affairs 
and "give us increased influence--and potentially 
longer-term leverage--should the Shah or his successors 
embark on policies contrary to U.S. interests." A 
“forthcoming” policy on limited co-production would be 
"politically advantageous in the near term," although 
technical and managerial problems on the Iranian side 
would have to be resolved. Beyond that time, issues 
seemed more complex and benefits less’ clear. _ The 
Committee proposed (1) approving a limited number of 
projects for the next 1-3 years and (2) considering 


requests that would stretch over the next 4-10 years on 
36 
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a case~by-case basis. 
The new Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General George Ss. Brown, and the Secretary of Defense . 
endorsed the recommendations of the Under Secretaries 
Committee. Dr. Kissinger, however, directed that the 
study be revised (1) to show the relationship of 
co-production to overall US-Iranian dealings, (2) to : 


estimate the potential growth of co-production proj- 
ects, and (3) to devise guidelines for assessing 
co-production proposals. The Committee did draft more i 
detailed guidelines, and recommended that written US © 
approval be required for Iranian sales of co-produced 
items to third countries. But it decided not to address 
(1) whether the United States should use arms supply as : 
a 


—To. TP Memo, Asst to Pres for NSA to Chm, NSC 
USecys Cmte, 8 Oct 74, Att to JCS 1714/2100, 10 Oct 74; 
(7 Memo, Staff Dir, USecys Cmte to CJCS et al., 7 Nov 
74, Att to JCS 1714/210-3, 8 Nov 74; ,af memo, Secbef 
to Chm, USecys Cmte, 3 Dec 74, Att to JCS 1714/210-4, 6 
Dec 74; Memo, Staff Dir, USecys Cmte to CJCS et 
al., 3 Jan 75, Att to JCS 1714/210-5, 16 Jan 75; IMP 
687/415 (1G Oct 74) sec 1.- 
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{ themin may 1975.37 


In April 1974, meanwhile, the US Government | 


. through our sales and training programs in helping to 
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a lever to change Iran's oil pricing policy and (2) 
whether creation of an arms industry would foster 
Iranian adventurism. General Brown and Secretary 
Schlesinger accepted these slightly revised conclusions 
and recommendations; President Gerald Ford approved 


proposed to “broaden and deepen” relations with Iran. 
tThe Shah reacted favorably. Secretary Kissinger 


thereupon told Ambassador Helms to set the stage for ; 
discussions that would be "very much an equal partner- ; 


ship exchange." On political and security matters, he 
stated, "we are prepared to continue and expand the 
consultations and close ties which alréady Mark our 
relations and which we value greatly. ... whe contem- 
Plate remaining in the closest touch," the Secretary 
continued, "on the Shah's concerns regarding Iran's 
security and on how we can continue to cooperate 


build up Iran's defensive capability." In the economic 
field, the Secretary suggested establishment of a joint 
cabinet level commission, in which the first working 
group might deal with ways of developing energy produc- 
tion. The Atomic Energy Commission wanted to negotiate 
an agreement, similar to those concluded with Egypt 
and Israel, for supplying Iran with enriched uranium 
and nuclear reactors. . The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agreed on 29 June 1974 to a negotiating effort, but 


meee 


. memo, Asst to Pres for NSA to Chm, USecys 
Cmte, 8 Feb 75, Att to JCS 1714/210-6, 13 Feb 75; aT 
Memo, Staff Dir, USecys Cmte to CJCS et al., 6 Mar 75, 
Att to JCS 1714/210-7, 7 Mar 75; 8% Memo, ASD(ISA) to 
Secbef, 13 Mar 75, Att to JCS 1714/210-8, 20 Mar 75; 


meant eerie 


sean ageaes onto. 
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(S) Memo, Chm, USecys Cmte to Pres, 22 Mar 75, Att to 


JCS 1714/210-9, 26 Mar 75; JMF 887/415 (10 Oct 74) sec 
2. Memo, Asst to Pres for NSA to Chm, USecys Cmte, 
2 May 75, Att to JCS 1714/210-10, 8 May 75; same file, 
sec l. 
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‘asked for an Opportunity to review the resulting | | 
safeguard provisions. The Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, after initial opposition because | 
of the risk he saw in the introduction of nuclear! 


reactors and fuels into the middle East, acquiesced 
38 
t. 















solely because of the Egypt-Israel preceden 
7 of In March 1975, President Ford requested a 
review of the issues involved in reaching a US-Iranian 
nuclear sales agreement. By this time, negotiations 


‘revolved around the issue of reprocessing weapons-grade } 


i 


| plutonium. The United States sought to retain a right# 


tb 


to determine where plutonium could be reprocessed, } 
fabricated, and stored. This was Strjcter than past| 
agreements, in which reprocessing had been subject only: 
to a US determination that the facility was adequately - 
safeguarded, but more liberal than the recent Israeli- | 


| 

, Egyptian formulation. General Brown and Secretary : 
i Schlesinger wanted to delay reprocessing as long as ° 
\ possible and, in particular, to avoid any stockpiling : 
| of Plutonium in such sensitive regions as the Middle 

; East until adequate bilateral or international control. 
measures existed. They urged that US negotiators (1): 
insist upon multinational participation in any Iranian! 
reprocessing facility but (2) allow that reprocessing: 


probably would be approved when needed in the mid-' 
1980s. In April, President Ford selected a negotiating: 


stance that would either require American approval for~* 
biewe ; f 


— 


. Msg, SecState 48689 to Tehran, 11 Apr 74, 

JCS IN 50659; (C) DASD(ISA) to CJCS et al., 21 Jun 74, 

Att to JCS 1714/207, 24 Jun 74; (S) JCSM-270-74 to 

SecDef, 29 Jun 74, Encl to JCS. 1714/207-1, 29 Jun 74; 

_ IMF 887/704 (21 Jun 74). {ef J5m-375-75 to CJCs, 10 

Mar 75, CJCS File 820 Iran, 1 Jul 74-31 Jul 76. In 

June 1974 France agreed to sell Iran five..1,000-mega~ 
watt reactors. NY Times, 28 Jun 74, 1D 








reprocessing US-supplied fuel or, as a fallback posi- 
tion, accept reprocessing in a multinational plant.29 
wt Iranians strongly criticized the US desire to 


retain a veto over reprocessing. When new negotiating 
options came under consideration, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the new Secretary of Defense, 
Donald Rumsfeld, opposed making any concessions at this 
, point about US control over reprocessing. Early in 


1976, President Ford sent Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration (ERDA) Administrator Robert Seamans 
and Under Secretary of State Carlyle Maw to Tehran for 
the purpose of clarifying Iran's position. They 
reported that the Shah would’ never accept a US veto, 
, and suggested that US negotiators might (if strenuous 
efforts to create a bi- or multinational facility 
failed) allow reprocessing in an Iranian facility under 
International Atomic Energy Agency standards. The 
Chairman and the Secretary disagreed, insisting that 
the reprocessing center must be muitinationai.49 
Here the negotiations stuck. When President Fora left 
office, no agreement had been achieved. 
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17 Mar 75; (@) Memo, Staff Secy, NSC to Secbef et 
al., 15 Apr 75, Att to JCS 1714/213-3, 16 Apr 75; 
Memo, SecDef to Asst to Pres for NSA, 25 Apr 75, Att to 
JCS 1714/213-4, 30 Apr 75; JMF 887/704 (14 Mar 75). 
Wa NSDM 292, 22 Apr 75, JMF 001 NSDMs (CY 1975). 
40. Memo, Staff Secy, NSC to Secbef et al., 
20 Nov 75, Att to JCS 1714/216, 21 Nov 75;,. Gf Memo, 
SecDef to Asst to Pres for NSA, 4 Dec 75, Att to Jcs 


39. GOT NSSM 219, 14 Mar 75,. Att to JCS 1714/213, 
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1714/216-1, 10 Dec 75; (&f Memo, Asst to Pres for NSA 


to SecDef et al., 4 Feb 76, Att to JCS 1714/216-2, 24 
har 76; (59 Memo, Admin, ERDA to Pres, 15 Mar 76, Att 
to JCS 1714/216-2, 24 Mar 76; @@f Memo, SecDef to Asst 
to Pres for NSA, 7 Apr 76, Att to JCS 1714/216-3, & Apr 
76; JMF 887/704 (20 Nov ae 
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THE END OF AN EMPIRE 
1975-1579 


Doubts Begin to Arise 





a py early 1975, the spreading US involvement 
fj with Iran was beginning to cause some apprehension 
t among US policymakers. Military sales agreements, for 
7 example; had snowballed from $458 million in FY 1972 
to $2.158 billion in Fy 1973 and to $3.966 billion 
aquring FY 1974.1 The American community in Iran 
_humbered about 17,000 of whom 11,400 worked in defense- 
i related jobs.! In January 1975, Assistant ‘Secretary of 
| Befense (PA&E) saw fit to warn the Secretary of betense 
of the risks thus raised: that the United States might | 


i 
| become enmeshea in “Iranian military adventures"; that | 
\ 





the US influx would create serious social, legal, and | 
« political problems, making Americans the target for 
expressions of xenophobic feeling or political dissent; } 
and that Iran's failure to meet its modernization goals | 
would lead to a mutual loss of confidence that could | 
seriously undermine US influence.@ . : 
wer Concurrently, the Joint Staff prepared a brief- i 
ing paper for the Chairman that noted how the Shah, who - 
hoped to make Iran a great economic power, had become. 
“extremely protective" about the Strait of Hormuz, "a 
highly vulnerable choke point" and one through which: 
Iran's oil exports must pass. For this reason, and in! 
view of the British withdrawal from the Persian Gul£,| 
‘ 


—TCTUYy DSAA, "DSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran.” 
Delivery schedules for major items ran as follow: 491 
helicopters during 1974-1977; 169 F-Ss and'‘176 Feds 
over 1973-1977; 80 F-14s in 1976-19768; ana 32 HAWK 
batteries guring 1974~1978. 

2. or Hens, ASD(PA&E) to Secbef,. "The Growing US 
Involvement in Iran," 23 Jan 75, CJCS File 820 Iran, 1 
Jul 74-31 Jul 76. 















the Shah had reoriented his forces away from the Soviet 
border and toward the Gulf and was intent upon creating 
"an overwhelming Iranian military superiority" there. 
"On balance," the paper stated, “Iranian actions over 
the near term should contribute to regional stability"; 
its support of conservative .regimes and isolation of 
radical ones was “compatible with US interests." But 
the long-range implications of Iranian ambitions were 
harder to: fathom; the Shah would not hesitate to Oppose 
US efforts when he deemed it necessary. 

(U) General Brown apparently saw the Shah in a 
similar light. During a 1976 interview with a free- 


lance reporter, the Chairman raised 
; : 4 


the puzzling question of why [Iran] is 
building such a tremendous military 
force. She couldn't with her popu- 
lation do anything that would provide 
protection. from the Soviet Union: ... 
She's got adequate power now to handle 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. . . . She's a 
little better than a match for Iraq now. 


3. wm” J-5 BP 8-75, 22 Jan 75, CICS File 820 
Iran, 1 Jul 74-31 Jul 76. 

4. (U) Iran's armea forces in 1976 totaled approxi- 
mately 300,000 personnel consisting of: an Army of 
200,000, including 3 armorea divisions, 4. infantry 
divisions, 4 brigades (2 infantry, 1 airborne, ana 1 
Special forces), and 1 HAWK battalion; a Navy of 
18,500, comprising 3 destroyers, 4 frigates, 4 cor- 
vettes, 25 patrol boats, 5 minesweepers, 2 landing 
ships, 2 landing craft, 2 logistic support ships, 1 
maritime reconnaissance squadron with 6 P-3F aircraft, 
1 antisubmarine warfare helicopter squadron with 6 
helicopters, 1 transport battalion with 35 helicopters, 
and 3 Marine battalions; and an Air Force of $1,500 men 
and 317 combat aircraft, including 10 fighter~-bomb- 
er squadrons, 11 fighter squadrons, 1 reconnais-~ 
Sance squadron, 1 tanker squadron, 4 medical transport 
squadrons, and 4 light transport squadrons. Int'i 
Institute of Strategic Studies, The military Balance, 
1976-1977 (1976), pp. 33-34. 
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and related activities.® 
fa 





And, my gosh, the programs the 
Shah has coming up. It makes you 
wonder whether he doesn't some day 
have visions of the Persian Empire. 


They don't call that the Persian Gulf 
for nothing. 


Wf vespite the reservations of both the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. and the Chairman of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff, the buildup of Iranian forces con- 
tinued, The Shah visited the United States again in 
May 1975 and showed particular interest in Boeing 707s 
equipped with airborne warning and control systems 
(AWACS). In June, Iran arranged to buy three diesel- 
powered submarines--further evidence that the Shah's 
interest extended into the Indian Ocean. By September 
1975, the problems of contracting and co-production had 
grown aS great and gone so far beyond the MAAG's scope 
that the Secretary of Defense appointed a special US 
Defense Representative, Iran. Mr. Eric von Marbod 
received a one-year appointment as the new representa-: 
tive and would work in Tehran under the US Ambassador ; 
to: supervise and coordinate defense activities: 
(excluding the Defense Attache Office), implement aid | 
coordinate DOD positions in Iran within “the framework ; 


of overall US Government policy, ana monitor arms sales; 


oe 


5. US News and Worla Report, 1 Nov 76, p. 63. 
After these remarks became pu c, GEN Brown issued a 


clarifying statement: "I have no reason to believe 
that {Shah] has any aspirations beyond continuing to 
ably lead his nation and contribute to stability in 
that part of the world.” 

6. NY Times, 17 may 75, 2; 10 dun 75, 1. jew 
Msg, JCS 9747 to USCINCEUR, 0519262 Sep 75; #67 Msg, 
JCS 10347 to Dep USCINCEUR, 2216372 Sep 75. In JCS 
9747, GEN Brown told USCINCEUR that he had "talked with 
von Marbod at length ana his view of his role and 
responsibilities I found completely acceptable." 
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| ; Win November 1975, the Assistant Secretary of 


} Defense (ISA) circulated a study suggesting that the 


1 
5 
! 


| 


| 
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‘ problem, he wrote: 
ek, 


3 
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Administration carefully review its "virtually open- 
ended commitment" to Iran's military build-up. He 
listed a number of potentially serious problems: lack 
of trained (or even trainable) Iranian manpower; the 
growing number of DOD and civilian contractor personnel 
in Iran on defense-related projects; delays in the 
construction of supporting tacilities; suspicions among 
Iran's neighbors about the Shah's intentions; Iran's 
inclination to transfer its older arms to third coun- 
tries; Congressional criticism that the United States 
was fueling a destabilizing arms race; and a prospect 
of differing perceptions between Washington and Tehran 
in the years ahead. Just such a problem arose in 
January 1976 when the Iranian Vice Minister of War 
warned the Secretary of Defense that reduced oil 
revenues combined with "the unreasonable increase in US 
military equipment prices" and the flourishing “profi- 
teering and agent fees" allowed under the DOD Foreign 
Military Sales program might compel Iran to reconsider 
certain programs. Specifically, he mentionea cancel- 
lation of plans to purchase 6 AWACS. aircraft, 300 F-16 
aircraft, and 6 SPRUANCE-class destroyers as well as 
reduction of the HAWK program and restriction of 
construction at Chah Bahar. Iran might, he said, 
"Shrink toward the defensé of only our geographical 
boundaries." 

@% Soon afterward, on 24 February 1976, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense issued new guidance concerning DOD 
activities and interests in Iran. After outlining the 


~. 


. Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS et al., 7 Nov 75, 
Att to GCS 1714/215, 12 Nov 75, JMF 887/534 (7 Nov 75). 
af” Memo, Dir, DSAA to SecDef, “General Toufanian's 
Comments," 20 Jan 76, CJCS File 820 Iran, 1 Jul 74-31 
Jul 76. 
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absolutely essential that Iranian 
requests, and the scope and character 
of our own potential involvement, be 
rigorously examined to make sure that 
we and the Iranians both understand 
the ramifications of any given case 
or project. . . . In particular, 
while the potential sale by some 
other country is sometimes argued as 
a relevant factor in considering an 
Iranian request, it should not be 
permitted to short-circuit or skew a 
complete deliberation of the merits 
of any case by the Washington 
bureaucracy and the Country Team. 


[ Under these circumstances, it is 











Nothing in this new guidance was intended to suggest 
a shift in the basic US or DOD policy toward Iran, the. 
Deputy Secretary said, and "Iran continues to be viewed 





as a valued friend with whom the U.S. shares many j 


common interests and with whom we wish to maintain! 
8 
a 














ations and strong ties. 
Wh Late in 1975, Secretary of Defense Runeteid 
j |zecommenaea a review of- US-Iranian defense relations. 


MRS Hy went tae A 


President Ford, however, deferred initiation of bide: 
| ettort until February 1976, after American-Israeli ties| 
ihad been reassessed, and broadened its scope to embrace/ 
‘OS goals and alternatives toward the Persian Gulf area; 
cies the near and medium term. | An Interdepartmental 
Political-Military Group undertook this task, complet- 
ling a draft response in May, but no further action was 


|; jtaken at that time? - —~): 
va} ‘ fe or 


: Memo, DepSecDef to CJCS et al., 24 Feb 76, 
Att to JCS 1714/215-1, 2 Mar 76, JMF 887/534 (7 Nov 
75). 
* 9, of Memo, Asst to Pres for NSA to SecDef, 10 
Oct 75, Att to JCS 1714/2114, 14 Oct 74, JMF 887/532 (10 
Oct 75). (of NSSM 238, 13 Feb 76, Att to JCS 1887/828, 
17 Feb 76; (£@f “Response to NSSM 238: US Policy Toward 
the Persian Gulf," May 76, Att to Memo, Chm, InterDept 
Pol-Mil Group to Asst to Pres for NSA, 21 May 76; JMF 
898/532 (13 Feb 76) sec 1. 
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(U) Subsequently, early in August 1976, Secretary 
of State Kissinger visited Tehran. During the visit, 
the United States and Iran concluded a wide-ranging 
series of agreements, one of which projected $10-15 
billion worth of Iranian military purchases during the 
next five years. The United States agreed to sell 160 
F-16* lightweight fighters, deliveries of which would 
occur over 1979-1983. 19 

— wt In November 1976, the Interdepartmental Group's 
Paper on the Persian Gulf was circulated to the Senior 
Review Group. An "Executive Summary" noted that, since 
the end of 1973, the Persian Gulf's importance had been 
"greatly increased" by the Free World's growing need 
for its oil (10 percent of US, 61 percent of Western! 
European, anda 75 percent of Japanese consumption) and | 


in the economic impact of quadrupled oil prices. The 


Administration's objectives, evolved over the last yey 
years included: : i 

(a) maintaining access to adequate oil supplies» 
at reasonable prices; 

(b}) sustaining a "vigorous" level of exports to: 
and imports from the Gulf states; : 
( (e) satisfying requirements for military communica | 
tions and intelligence facilities, landing and over- 
flight rights, port facilities, and unobstructed sea 
lanes; 


(d) denying the USSR a predominant regional role; 

(e) obtaining Iranian and Saudi support on such 
key political issues as Arab-Israeli negotiations. 
These policies, said the Summary, had proved "quite 
successful." Nevertheless, the accelerating pace of 
change compelled a “fresh look." In the area of 
security assistance, for instance, it was becoming 


TO. Dept of State Bulletin, 6 Sep 76, pp. 503-510. 
NY Times, 2& Aug 76, 1. 
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pele that programs which overtaxed the capacities 
of recipients would weaken their relations with the 
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United States and “eventually" could undermine their 
internal stability. These problems were "real," but 
not so great as to require a "fundamental shift" in US 
policy. Still, systematic guidelines were needed to 
insure that forthcoming: arms decisions reflected 
recent lessons, and that programs were managed so as to 
hola to a minimum the difficulties inherent in any 
extensive and complex relationship. | The Summary also 
observed that a policy decision about the US military 
presence in the Gulf area soon would be necessary. 
Basically, there seemed to be. two options:, 

(1) Maintain a modest presence (which meant, primar- 
ily, periodic naval and air deployments). 

(2) Put greater emphasis on preparations for contin- 
gency support and seek Iranian approval for all pro- 
posed projects, recognizing that a substantial quid pro 
quo might be requested. If Iran refused US requests, 
consider placing some or all of these facilities on 
Masirah Islana, oman. | 
The Joint Staff pronounced this Summary acceptable, 
subject to minor revisions.!! 
ie Ultimately, on 17 January 1977, General Scow- 
croft approved a Summary of the Persian Gulf Study. 


The section treating access to Iranian facilities had 


been somewhat sharpened, so that it read as follows: 
Option I: Attempt to maintain existing facilities. 
Option II: Concomitant with a reduction in regional 
arms sales, retain access to intelligence facilities, 
recognizing that arms sales restrictions may affect 


Iran's continued willingness to host them. 
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TT. a” Memo, Staff Secy, NSC to CJCS et al., 19 Nov 
76, Att to JCS 1887/828-1, 22 Nov 76; La DISM-2098- 76 
to ASD(ISA), 14 Dec 76; JMF - 889/532 (13 Feb 76) 
sec 1. 
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te dot 
Option III: Augment communications and intelligence 
Capabilities, "recognizing that these requests would 
render restrictions on arms sales to Iran exceedingly 
difficult if not impossible to apply... wt 


The Joint Staff again endorsed the Summary, but sug- 
gested that it be retitled and passed to the Carter 
Administration as a "synoposis"” of current policy anda 
a "vehicle" for identifying broaa postures and immedi- 
ate issues. '3 


In the years 1973 through 1976, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff continued to emphasize the strategic 
; importance of Iran, and the statements of this impor- 
| tance in the Joint Strategic Objectives Plans (JSOPs) 
| vemainea virtually unchanged from earlier years./4 
The JSOPs involved gave Iran a "General Strategic 
Friority” rating of "2," except for JSOP FY 1977-1984, 
published in December 1974, where Iran received a 
rating of "1," like Western Europe and Japan. More- 
: over, the JSOPs in this period now cited Iran's arms 
" purchases from the United States as a reason for its 


, Strategic importance, and comparison of pertinent j 


’ portions of the JSOPs in 1973 and 1976 shows how 
Iranian force goals grew along with the Shah's oil 
- revenues. JSOP FY 1976-1983, appearing in December 
1973, recommended the following major mid-range objec- 
tives: 2 infantry and 4 armorea divisions, 3 destroy- 
“ers, ana 21 tactical fighter squadrons (8 F-5, 10 F-4, 
_and 3 F-14/F-15). Three years later, in December 1976, 
JSOP FY 1979-1986 described objectives of 4 armored 
and 4 infantry divisions, 7 destroyers (4 of them 
SPRUANCE-class), 3 Submarines, and 37 tactical fighter 
_squadrons (8 F-14, 16 F-16, and 13 F-181) .!5 


Ti. Fending or anticipated requests included 7 


AWACS, 140 _F-16, and 250 F-18 aircraft. —_ 


13. «ff "Executive Summary, NSSM 238: US Policy 
Toward the Persian Gulf," pp..38-39, 17 Jan 77, Att to 
JCS 1887/828-3, 10 Feb 77; WT DISM-101-77 to ASDC(ISA), 
17 Jan 77; same file, sec 2. 

14. See above, pp. 97-99. 


15. HY JSOP FY 1976-1983, Vol II, Bk VII, pt 1) . 


sec 2, JmMF 511 (11 Dec 73) sec 1C. (S) JSOP FY 1977- 
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The Carter Administration and a New Approach to Arms 


—— ey 


og 
\. “Ge in the period FY 1973 through FY 1977, the 





ever, had a vastly different view of arms sales from 
that of his two predecessors. On 13 May 1977, the new 
President declared that arms transfers were "an excep- 
tional policy instrument, to be used only in instances 
i where it can be clearly demonstrated that the transfers 
contribute to our national interests." So, save in 
extraordinary circumstances ‘and in instances where 
friendly countries needed advanced weapons in order to 
maintain a regional balance, 


(a) the dollar volume of new commitments in FY 
1978 would be reduced from that of FY 1977, and cut 
again if possible in each succeeding year; 

(b) commitments to sell or co-produce new advanced 
weapons systems would be prohibited until these were 
operationally deployed with US forces. Additionally, 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance would develop more 
‘ extensive guidelines by which to assess requests for 
. advanced weapons, including requirements (1) that they 
Must uniquely strengthen recipients' ability to 
perform the desired functions, (2) that less advanced 
alternatives were not available, and (3) that provid- 


ing advanced weapons would not generate requirements 
17 


i for a prolonged US presence in recipient countries. 
a 


T9U4, VOL II, Bk VII, pt II, sec 2, IMF 51t (5 Dec 74) 
sec 2A. (8S) JSOP FY 1978-1985, Vol II, Bk III, Pt II, 


sec 2, JMF 511 (4 Dec 75) sec 1A. (8 JSOP FY 1979-__"° 
1986, Vol II, Bk III, sec 3, JMF 511 (3 Bec 76). | 


16. DSAA, “DSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran." 
17. PD/NSC-13, 13 May 77, JMF GO1 (CY 1977). 
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(U) Thereafter, US sales agreements with Iran 
dropped accordingly. They fell from $3.236 billion in 
FY 1977 to $764 million in FY 1978, the first full year 
of the Carter Administration; the following year, FY 
1979, they amounted to only $42 million.'8 

: wf in actual practice, as will appear, this new 
policy proved less restrictive than the above figures 


' would suggest. The President had already made his 
! first Iranian decisions in march 1977, approving the 


annual Air Force supply agreement as well as personnel 
support for F-14s but "holding" decisions about selling 
5 RP-4Es and 7 E-3 AWACS aricraft.!9 Iran would be 
receiving 160 F-16 fighters during 198071983; the Shah 
wanted as replacements for his F-4s, another 140 F-1l6s 
and 250 P-18s during 1962-1986. In November 1976, the 
. ASsistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) had asked the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to assess the Iranian fighter 
force's capability over the next fifteen years. Their 
reply, sent to Secretary of Defense Harold Brown in May 
1977 in, JCSM-218-77, predicted that the Imperial 
Iranian Air Force (IIAF) could not absorb so many F-16s 
and F-18s without implementing planned personnel, 
training, logistic, and facility-building programs. 
These, in turn, would require “substantial" contractor 
and “some” increased technical military assistance. 


Although the IIAF would be only “marginally preparea" | 





t 
5 
i 
; 


i 


for sustained combat during the next five years, its . 


capability should increase "substantially" during the. 


following ten. The Joint Chiefs' projection of the 
IIAF inventory read as follows: 


— 


TS. DSA. "DSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran." 

19. Lm iene. Asst to Pres for NSA to Secbef, 29 
Mar 77, Att to JCS 2315/626, 8 Apr 77, JMF 499 (29 Mar 
77) 





: 1977 1982 1992 
F-4 195 175 - 


! P-5 163 148 119 | 
: F-14 56 1 61 
i F-16 - 113 246 
i F-18 = - 215 
‘ Total 414 507 64120 


In summary, they urged that the United States "continue 
to support modernization of the IIAF fighter fore 
through the provision of advanced fighter aircraft ."2! 

(9f The Administration ordered an Ad Hoc Group (of 
which the Director, J-5 was a member) to study the 
Shah's request for 250 F-18L light-weight fighters.2¢ 
The Group Saw several options: provide F-18Ls, begin- 
ning in 1982 and 1983; offer F-18As instead of F-i8Ls; 
make available F-16s rather than F-18s; disapprove an 
F-18L sale and offer no substitutes. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (ISA) David McGiffert argued that, 
since replacements for Iranian F-4s woulda not be 
needed until the mid-1980s, a decision could be post- 
poned until 1979-1980. The Joint Chiefs of Staff urged 
an earlier, favorable response; the Navy, in particu- 
lar, believed that delay would preclude the attainment 
of objectives set forth in JSOP FY 1979-1966 and 
JCSM-218-77. But President Carter decided not to 


ni ee a, eee 


20. AS for potential adversaries, Iraq at this 
point possessed 405 combat planes while the USSR 
~Seployed 1,076 aircraft near Iran. 

21. (@P Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 5S Nov 76, Att to 
JCS 1714/221, 8 Nov 76; (S) JCSM-218-77 to SecDef, 16 
May 77, Encl to JC§ 1714/221-1, 14 Dec 76; JMF 887/53 
(5 Nov 76) sec 1.) J-5's draft ‘Specifically recommended 
"Grovision of the &-16 and F-18L fighter ,aircraft." 
JCS 1714/221-1, 14 Dec 76, same fil The Deputy 
USCINCEUR (General Robert Huyser, USAF) visited Iran in 
July and 



















ess, particularly in tactical air opera 
(S) Rpt, Dep USCINCEUR to CJCS, “Report on 
5-19 July 1977 Trip to Iran,“ 2 Aug 77; CJCS File 820 
Iran. 

22. The F-18L would be a land-based version of the 
Navy'S F-18A. 
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reported that the IIAF “has maae some very].- 


| approve the sale, because policy now required that 
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' advanced weapons systems be operationally deployed 
with US forces prior to any sales commitment.23 
j @f The Shah in 1974, had approved an ambitious 
program, SEEK SENTRY, for placing several dozen radars 
on mountain-top locations. Later, with US encourage- 
ment, Iranian military men began looking to AWACS 
aircraft as substitutes. On 22 April 1977, Presiaent 
Carter approved the sale of 5 E-3s. here he was making 
an exception to his arms tansfer policy, since AWACS 
aircraft (like the F-18) still had not entered into 
service with US forces. On 24 April, the Shah cancel- 
led SEEK SENTRY, thereby reducing hisiground radar 
requirements from 44 to 20, Three days later, he asked 
the President for four more AWACS aircraft. General 
Brown and Secretary Brown supported a sale of nine 
E-3s, noting in justification that the planes and their 
support would cost only one-fifth as much as the ground 
radars ($2.6 versus $10-15 billion) and require 2,500 
rather than 62,500 personnel. On 26 May, President 
Carter agreed to sell a total of seven E-3s. One month 
later, the Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed a nine-plane 
sale, but advised Secretary Brown that questions 
‘concerning the releasability of eryptographic devices 
_ first required resolution. Crytographic capability, 
, they said, would be needed to protect data transmitted 
‘between E-3s and other ships and aircratt.*4 


rr =, 


23. od DASD(ISA) to F-18L Ad Hoc Group, 3 May 
“77, Att to JCS 1714/224, 10 May 77; (S) memo, ASD(ISA) 
to Actg Dir, J-5, 7 Jun 77, Att to JCS 1714/224-1, same 
date; (# MdJCS~-172-77 to ASD(ISA), 9 Jun 77, Att to N/h 
of JCS 1714/224, 16 Jun 77; Memo, Asst to Pres for NSA 
to SecDef, 20 Jun 77, Att to JCS 1714/224-2, 22 Jun 77; 
JMF 887/460 (3 May 77). 

24. (@f Memo, SecDef to Asst to Pres for NSA, 3 May 
77, Att to JCS 1714/225, 19 May 77; (S) JCSmM-275-77 to 
SecDef, 27 Jun 77, Encl A to JCS 1714/225-1, 27 May 77; 
OMF 887/653 (3 May 77). 


+0f SECRET” 


On 7 July, President Carter notified Congress of 
the $1.2 billion, seven-plane sale. Congressional 
opposition against selling Iran such sophisticated, 
sensitive equipment forced the President to delay his 
offer until September. but, finally, in early October, 
the arrangement cleared Congress. 25 


(TS) In mid-October 1977 President Carter reiterated 
his determination to reduce world-wide arms sales. If 
Secretary Vance did not "hola down" such recommenda 
tions, he promised to do so himself. But the Shah's 
hopes remained high. When the Chief of Naval Opera~ 
tions, Admiral James Holloway, visited him in October, 
the Shah asked about the possibility of acquiring six 
PERRY-class frigates and said that, because the F~-14 
had proved so successful, he was interested in buying 
the Navy F-16A. In mid-November, the Shah came to the . 
white House. President Carter related how he haa to 





"go to the mat" with the Congress to get the AWACS sale } 
approved, and predicted that the problem would become 
easier if Iranian requests were moderate and more 
predictable. What, he asked, woulda be Iran's needs 
over the next 5-6 years? The Shah cited air defense as 
his primary concern. He wanted a total of 150 F-14s: 


see Prey 


cee ean 


and 300 F-16s, which would mean additional purchases of 
| 70 F-14s and 140 F-16s.26 

| a Early in December 1977, the Iranian Government : 
formally requested: 11 RF-4Es, 31 F-4Gs with WILD 

WEASEL SAM radiation suppression equipment; 70 F-14s, 

; 140 F-16s, 648 howitzers, and six minesweepers. The 

i Joint Chiefs of Staff concurrea “in principle," but 

; added that availability and releasability "must be 


— 


ee NY Times, 29 Jul 77, 1; 8 Oct 77, 6. . 
(ae Memo, Asst to Pres for NSA to SecDef, 20 


ac 2 Att to JCS 2315/644, 26 Oct 77, JMF 499 (29 Mar 
77). ‘a "CNO Audience with the shah of Iran, 1 Oct 


77," 12 Oct 77; (TS) MemoCon , “President's Meeting 
with the Shah of Iran, Nov 16, 1977"; CUCS File 820 
Tran. 
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Ff more detailed justification of the howitzer request, 


force, containing four guided-missile cruisers, nine 





addressed on an item-by-item basis at the actual time 
of request." When the Department of State sought a 


they characterized it as “militarily reasonable and 
justified," and stated that Iran could absorb the 
artillery over a period of “about 10 years"--and even 
less, time, if the personnel situation improvea.27 

(S) Iran also intenaed to buy twelve Dutch and 
West German frigates, but wanted to arm them with US 
weapons systems so as to allow interoperability with 
American ships. Assistant Secretary McGiffert asked 
for JCS views. Answering on 10 July 1978, they des- 
cribed the Imperial Iranian Navy's mission as being 
development of a force that could defena the sea lanes 
to the Persian Gulf, assist in assuring the oil flow, 
and (in cooperation with air and ground forces) counter 
invasion attempts by any potential adversary. Such a 


diesel submarines, and twelve frigates, would serve US 
strategic interests. The Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sidered compatibility and interoperability among 
Iranian ships and with the US Navy, to be "fundament- 
al." Sales of US weapons and electronics would bestow 
“significant” advantages upon the Iranian Navy by: 
permitting interchangeability of personnel among 
American, Dutch, and West German warships. Conversely, 


: Ltr, Vice Min of War to ANB Sullivan, 7 Dec 
77, Att to JCS 1714/231, 12 Jan 78; Memo, Dir, DSAA to 
cycs, 3 Jan 78, Att to JCS 1714/231, 12 Jan 78; =" 
JCSM-39-78 to SecDef, 3 Feb 78, ‘Encl to JCS 1714/231-1, 
30 Jan 78; (@f Memo, Actg Dir, DSAA to CJCS, 20 Apr 78, 
Att to JCS 1714/231-2, 24 Apr 78; (@f JCSM-193-78 to 
Secbef, 30 May 78, Encl to_JCS 1714/231-3, 23 May 78 
IMF 887/499 (7 Lec 77), In mia-1978, the franiane] 


FedUced their Howitzer request to 298, {(S) Nemo, tart 
(xt 


vy, NSC to cCJCcS et al., 27 Jun 78, Att to 
JCS 1714/233, 18 Jun 78, JMF 887/499 (27 Jun 78). 
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PU 
yi the Iranians had to buy European systems, men and 
{resources must be diverted to training, supply, and 


i maintenance, thereby lowering operational effective- 

i ness.28 

i At mid-year, the NSC Policy Review Committee 
decided to discuss which Iranian requests should be 

‘submitted for Congressional approval during the 1978 
session, A talking paper approved by the Director, 
Joint Staff asserted that, save for “certain exceptions 
having to do with releasability policy,” “Iranian 
requests were "in consonance with the US military 
objectives for Iran." A greater capability for force 
projection seemed worthy of support. In justification, 
the paper noted: that Iran faced several threats from 
different directions; that there was “a broad mutuality 
of interests" between: Washington and Tehran; that 
Iranian ability to use US equipment was “improving 
markedly"; and that prospects for Iranian military 
adventurism or expansionism were “not high" (because, 





among other: reasons, her logistical dependency upon the 
United States could be cast aside "for more than a week 
or two at most"). Furthermore, the paper argued in 

favor of the United States remaining Iran's "primary | 
source" of military equipment in order to: Maintain ; 
political leverage; promote standarization of equip-~ 
Ment; and benefit the US economy. Specifically, 
therefore, sales of 31 F-4Es (in lieu of F-4Gs), 70 | 


F-14s, 298 howitzers, and combat systems for European- 


built frigates should be approvea.29 


es 
Fe 
. Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 29 Jun 78, Att 
to JCS 1714/2234, same date; (S) MICS-198-76 to 
ASD(ISA), 10 Jul 78, Att to N/R of JCS 1714/234, 11 Jul 
78; JMF 687/475 (29 Jun 78). 
29. Memo, Staff Secy, NSC to CJCS et al., 27 
Jun 78; (9 Memo, Leslie Gelb to Dir, J-5 et al., 29 
Jun 78, Att to JCS 1714/233-1, 3 Jul 78; Jef TP for 
CICS ana Secbef at PRC Mtg, 5 Jul 78, Att to JCS 
1714/233-2, 11 Jul 78; JMF 887/499 (27 Jun 78). 
rincingls used this TP at the PRC meeting, accordin 
to Memo, COL Raines to Action Man, Div., "PR 
@eting, 5 July 1978," 6 Jul 78, same file. 
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Yl soon afterward, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA) asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 


f appraise Iranian military forces and capabilities, the 
threats they faced, and the force structure appropriate 
from the mid-1980s through the early 1990s. On 5 
September 1978, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised that 
the forces projected for 1980-1985 would be adequate 
for every situation except a Soviet attack. Road and 
railway systems were inadequate, however, and airlift 
capacities could rapidly become overtaxed. Thus 
Iranian efforts to build repair and maintenance facili- 
ties. and to establish an effective logistics system 
appeared "paramount" in creating a sound military 
force. Moreover, Iran would continue to need US 
technical and training assistance for anything other 
than a "short, low-intensity operation." Consequently, 
US aid beyond 1980 should "continue to concentrate on 
the clear deficiencies in command and control of] 
Iranian forces, air defense, anti-submarine warfare,. 
and SAM suppression capability."29 
Sf In August 1978, President Carter had disapproved! 
the sale of 31 F-4Gs as recommended earlier by the 
Joint Staff. In mid-September, the. Department of Statei 
requested Defense views on whether to sell the 70: 
! additional F-14s sought by the Shah. The Joint Chiefs’ 
: of Staff characterized such a sale as being "prudent: 
and in the best interest of the United States." Their/| 
' calculation of Iran's requirements took account of | 
| forces needed to maintain air superiority over Iraq. 5 
Y 


| 
| 


‘ | Since her oil fields and facilities lay so near to 


Memo, Actg ASD(ISA) to DJS, 24 Jul 78, 


Att to JCS 1714/236, 26 Jul 78; Sof MICS 243-78 to. 


ASD(ISA), 5 Sep 78, Att to N/H of JCS 1714/236, 8 Sep 
78; JME 887/292 (24 Jul 78). The Joint Staff and the 
Services, in consultation with USCINCEUR and the 
Chief, ARMISH/MAAG, prepared a lengthy analysis from 
which the Joint Chiefs' conclusions were drawn. 
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the Iraqi border, Iran probably could not build a 
aefensive force large enough to prevent those facili- 
ties from suffering extensive damage. For that reason, 
Iran needed a formidable offensive force that would 
strengthen its deterrent. In the judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, a “reasonable” force level 


for 1981-1988 would include 174 F-4s, 148 F-14s, and 
275 ‘F-16s.°! 








The Unraveling 


(U) At this point, a flood of internal unrest began 
to overwhelm the Shah. Conservative clergy always had 
opposed his westernizing reforms; liberals disliked his 
authoritarianism; businessmen resented the corruption 
that centered around the Pahlevi family; and Iranians 
ef all persuasions feared and detested his secret 
police, or SAVAK. During 1978, these factions coa- 
lesced to create a nationwide revolt. On 8 September, 
in the face of growing disorders, the Shah imposed 
martial law upon major cities; next day, bloody riots 
convulsed Tehran.?* 









In October, amid spreading strikes and economic 
dislocations, the Shah cancelled requests for 70 F-14s 
and 140 F-16s. At this point, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency (DIA) did not deem the Shah's predicament 
hopeless. Late in October, DIA forecast that the } 
Iranian military “almost certainly" would remain loyal | 
if the Shah exerted strong leadership. So, if he made 
proper gestures toward Islamic conservatives and began | 
to share power, “the Shah should survive the political 
‘ferment. On 31 October, J-5 drafted a Chairman's j 
iMemorandum recommending that the Administration express 
lits support for the Shah through (1) a personal 
Detter from the President and (2) public statements by J 
——TT._NY_Times, 18 Aug 78, 48. ef Meno, Dir DSAA to 
DJS, 15 Sep 78, Att to JCS 1714/238, same date; WT 


MICS 266-78 to Dir, DSAA, 26 Sep 78, Att to N/H of JCS 
1714/238, 4 Oct 78; JMF 887/460 (15 Sep 78). 


32. Washington Post, 9 Sep 78, 1. 


4 


3 


| 
| 
DOD dependents. Four days later, several million 
i 





ee. 
either the Chief Executive or high officials. General 


Jones never signed this draft because, on 1 November, 


President Carter publicly did defend the Shah.33 
(af On 6 November, with US backing, the Shah put 


Iran under military rule, but disorders grew even 


greater. Early in December, the US Ambassador forwarded 
a request for assistance in moving five water-cannon 


trucks from Europe to Tehran; Secretary Brown approved 


using US military aircraft for this purpose. On 7 


December, the Administration authorized evacuation af 


anti-Shah demonstrators marched through major cities 
34 


and towns. i 

a A denouement began on 27 December, "a day of 
wild lawlessness and shooting in the capital and a i 
strike that effectively shut down the oil industry."29 { 
On that same day, Admiral Holloway informed the Joint | 


Chiefs of Staff that the Soviets’ Indian Ocean task : 


| group was about to be relieved by a slightly larger 


force that included a KRESTA-class guided missile ' 
cruiser. "More than ever," he told his JCS colleagues, 


It is crucial that any government of 
Iran continue its security co-operation 
with the U.S. The U.S. therefore 
needs to provide clear signals that it 
appreciates the new situation in Iran, 
retains a firm interest in the region, 
and intends to support its friends. 


ees wenn ot 


teen 
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j 33. GF Memo, Dir, DIA to CUCS, “Appraisal on the 
ae curre 


nt Situation in Iran," n.d. [received by JCS on 25 

Oct 78); ( J5M-1718-78 thru DJS to CJCS, "Support for 
the Shah of Iran," 31 Oct 78; Memo, DJS to CJCS, 1 Nov 
78; CICS File 820 Tran) washinaton Fost, 1 Nov 78, 
1 —_— oe 
(34. YF Msg, JCS 3096 to USCINCEUR, 5 Dec 78; Sef 
“memo, SecState to SecDef, 7 Lec 78; CJCS File 820 

Iran-/NY Times, 7 Nov 78, 1; 12 Dec 78, 1. 
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Txecordingly, he recommended sending a Carrier Battle 
Group to the Indian Ocean "in the immediate future," so 
that it could reach the Arabian Sea sometime after 








mid-January. On 28 December, with Secretary Brown's 
approval, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered cInceAe to 
position a carrier force near Singapore, and to prepare 
for a possible mission in the Arabian sea.26 
U) By this time, the Shah's nerve had cracked. 
Some of his generals, apparently, planned to seize 
power and resort to harsh repression. On 2-3 January 
1979, Deputy USCINCEUR, General Robert Huyser, USAF, 
arrived in tYehran. His mission, reportedly, was 
two-fold: to make che Shah depart Iran immediately, 
and to forestall any pro-Shah generals‘ coup by 
threatening a complete cut-off of US aid. The generals 
were tamed and the Shah was persuaded. On 16 January, 
the Shah put himself in the pilot's seat of his Boeing 
707 and flew into exile.?7? =" a 

(U) The departure of the Shah marked the complete 
failure of US policy toward Iran. The United States 
had backed the Iranian ruler for 33 years in hopes of 
creating a stabilizing influence in the Middle East and 
a bulwark against Soviet expansion there. Tremendous 
amounts of military assistance had been both given ana 
sold to him to that end. Now he was gone, leaving ’ 
behind near chaos and great popular resentment of and 
hatred for the United States. 


° CNOM 166-78 to JCS, 27 Dec 78, Att to 
JCS 1714/240, same date; (S) Msg, JCS 768 to CINCPAC, 
28 Dec 78; JMF 898/378 (19 Dec 78). This movement was 
made public on 29 December. NY Times, 30 bec 78, 1. 
37. Washington Post, 13 Jan 60, Bl. NY¥ Times, 

17 Jan 79, 1. 











APPENDIX 1 
US MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO IRAN 
(Dollars in Thousands) 





YEAR FMs FMS Fus Fas FMS COMMERCIAL mae MAP MASF MASF 
AGREEMENTS DELIVERIES FINANCING FINANCING INANCING EXPORTS PROGRAM DELIVERIES PROGRAM DELIVERIES 
WAIVED DIRECT GUARANTY OELIVERIES , 
so - - - - - - 11,690 - - 7 
sl - = - 7 - - 25,482 10,654 - - 
$2 7 ce : - : . = - 28,649. 5,267 - - 
sa - - - - - - 19,138 26,417 - < 
34 - - - - - - 2 19,685 25,434 - - 
35 - - - - - - *  to,82t 16,974 - - ; 
56 - - - : - - 21,189 22,40t - = 
37 - - - - - - 78,622 96,943 - - = 
se - : - - - - 95,210 69,276 - 7 
3a 94 6 - - = - - 72,281 89,772 - s 
60 779 62 - - - - 76,052 83,658 - - 
61 116 167 - - - - 46,629 41,469 - = 
62 122 - 680 - - - - 33,694 27,018 - 7 
63 150 65 - - - - 50,059 63,958 - 3 
6a 24 191 - - - - 90,326 22,931 - - 
63 68,058 12,696 - - 48,774 - 28,638 45,608 - - 
66 . 137,949 33,185 - 23,167 66,625 - $7,439 36,953 - = 
6? 145,933 38,666 - 36,084 124,475 - 31,62t 37,324 : . 
6a 66,904 * 96,717 - 41,454 $0,127 - 18,980 93,968 - - 5 
69 235,813 94,681 - 73,000 22,500 - 18,847 45,943 - . 
70 133,703 127,717 - ° - - -. - 12,791 - = 
71 355,174 78,566 - - - 28,304 - 4,290 - - 
72 457,088 214,807 - - - 42,415 ° : 6,277 - : 
7a 2,158,402 245,299 - - - 19,466 339 2,62) - = 
74 3,966,322 646,643 - - - 35,322 2 191 - 7 
75 1,313,812 1,006,331 - - - 49,410 - 2 - = 
76 1,588,970 1,924,084 - - - 107,943 - - . = 
77 3,236,145 2,424,669 - - - 138,432 - : - - 
78 763,590 1,907,362 - - - 432,65! - - : - 
79 41,520 924,501 : - - 82,248 - - - . 
TOTAL «=: 14,672,347 99,740,237 - 178, 705 320,70! 636,192 766,733 766,733 - = 
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APPENDIX 2 
STRENGTH OF THE IRANIAN ARMED 
FORCES, 1961-1978 


1961 


Arm 196,000 
12 atebadone : 


6 independent (indep) brigades (bdes) 


Navy , 6,000 
2 corvettes 
3 minesweepers 
5 small ships 


Air Force 8,060 
fighters (F-84, F-86) : 
transports (C-47) } ns 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES ; 210,000 


1965 


Remy 164,000 
inf divisions (12,00 men each) 


1 armored division 
1 indep armored bde 


Navy 6,000 
4 escort vessels 
6 minesweepers 
24 small patrol craft 
2 landing craft 
5' other ships 


Air Force (130 acft) 10,000 
4 fighter sqns (F-86F Sabres) 
1 fighter sqn (F-5) 
1 tactical recce sqn (RT-33) 


2 transport sqns (C-1306B) 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES 180,000 
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STRENGTH OF THE IRANIAN ARMED 
FORCES, 1961-1978 
(CONTINUED) 


1970 


3 armored divisions 
1 indep armored bde 
5 inf divisions 
1 indep inf bde 
1 SAM bn (HAWK) 


1 destroyer : a 
5 frigates (4 with SAMs) 

5 corvettes : 

4 patrol boats 

6 minesweepers 

8 SRN-6 hovercraft 

4 landing craft 

2 patrol vessels 


Air Force (175 combat aircraft) 
2 sqns (32 acft) all-weather fighter- 
bomber (F-4D) 
5 sqns tactical fighter-bomber (F-5) 
20 F-86 ali-weather interceptors 
16 RT-33 tactical recce acft 
33 transport acft 
helicopters 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES 
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finie SIrics 
UNCLASSIFIED 


steele 


135,000 


9,000 


17,000 


161,000 
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STRENGTH OF THE IRANIAN ARMED 
FORCES, 1961-1978 
(CONTINUED) 


1975 


Arm 
¥ armored divisions 
4 inf divisions 
2 indep bdes (1 airborne, 1 special 
forces) 
1 SAM bn (HAWK) 


Navy 

destroyers : 4 
frigates 

corvettes 

Patrol boats 

minesweepers 

landing craft 

hovercraft 

Marine bns 


oy 
WONKU DS &W 


Air Force (238 combat acft) 
6 fighter-bomber sqns (32 F-4D, 
64 F-4E) 
10 fighter-bomber sqns (80 F-5A, 
45 F-5E) 
recce sqn 
medium transport sqns 
light transport sqns 
tanker sgn 
helicopters 


-N SE 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES 
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Hime eeoerirn 


175,000 


15,000 


60,000 


250,000 


STRENGTH OF THE IRANIAN ARMED 
FORCES, 1961-1978 
( CONTINUED) 


1978 


arny 3 / 285,000 
armored divisions 


3 inf divisions 

4 indep bdes (1 airborne, 1 inf, 
1 airborne,1 special forces) 

4 SAM bn (HAWK) 


Navy 28,000 
3 destroyers , a 
4 frigates 
4 corvettes 
7 large patrol craft 
5 fast patrol craft, guided missile 
2 landing ships logistic 
2 landing craft utility |. 
_ 2 logistic support ships 
14 hovercraft 
Naval Air 
1 maritime recce sqn (6 P-3F Orion) 
1 ASW sqn (12 SH-3D) 
1 transport sgn 
helicopters 
3 Marine bns 
Air Force (459 combat acft) 100,000 
10 fighter-bomber sqns (32 F-4D, 
177 P-4E) 
10 fighter, ground attack sqns, 
12 F-5A, 140 F-SE) 
3 fighter sqns (56 F-14A tomcat) 
1 recce sqn (16 RF-4E) 
1 tanker sqn (13 Boeing 707-32GL) 
4 medium transport sqns 
4 light transport sqns 
helicopters 
5 SAM sqns 
TOTAL ARMED FORCES ' 413,000 


AIT information in this Appendix is from the London 
Institute for Strategic Studies, Military Ealance, 
1961-962, 1965-1966, 1970-1971, 1976-1977, and 1978-1979. 
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OVERVIEW 


(U) Located at the crossroads between East and hest, 
Iran has always occupied a strategic position in the 


world. Situated on the border of the Soviet Union and 
including vast quantities of oil, Iran's geographical 
location became even more important in the post-torld 
War II era. 
(U) The United States first became involved in 
Iran during World War II when it stationed troops there 
‘to assist in moving military equipment and materiel to 
the Soviet Union. Immediately following the war, Iran 
was caught up in one of the first Cold War confronta- 
tions between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
At that time, Soviet troops refused to evacuate the 
northernmost Iranian province of Azerbaijan as previ- 
ously agreed and the United States pressureG the Soviet 
Union to remove its forces. The US efforts succeeded 
and the Soviets did withdraw.’ This experience, how- 
ever, demonstrated to the United States the importance 
of Iran and the need for a stable, friendly regime 
there. To that end, the United States began to provide 
the Shah and his government military aid. Limited at 
first to the sale of military equipment, a formal 
program of grant assistance was initiated in 1949. 
(G) Rising nationalism in Iran and growing resent- 
ment of the British oil concession brought Lr. mohammea 
Mossadegh, a rabia patriot, to the forefront cf Iranian 
politics in 1950. He became prime minister in 1951 and 
Proceeded to nationalize the Anglo-Iranian Cil Company. 
The accompanying public fervor and the ensuing economic 
chaos threatened Iran, for a time, with anarchy anc the 
Eossibility of an internal communist takeover. Cnce 
again, the United States saw the need for a strong and 
stable Iran. 
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(U) Following the overthrow of Dr. Mossadegh and 
the return of the Shah to full power, the United States 
‘stepped up its military assistance to Iran. This 
aid was designed to build a modern armed force capable 
of maintaining internal security and providing some 
defense against external aggression. Simultaneously, 
the United States sought to create a collective defense 
arrangement in the Middle East, including Iran, to 
block Soviet expansion into the area. the US efforts 
culminated with the establishment of the Baghaaa Pact, 
which subsequently evolved into CENTO, in 1955 with 
Iran as a member. Although the United States aid not 
join this new organization, it did participate in the 
Pact's military planning. Throughout the remainder of 
the 1950s, the United States supplied military aid to 
the Shah to enable Iran to contribute to the Pact's 
defense efforts. 

(U) By the early 1960s, the Iranian armed forces 
seemed: launched on the way to’ becoming a modern fight- 
ing force. Moreover, during this period, the Shah 
finally began to address the nagging internal problems 
that had long plagued his country. He instituted a 
wide ranging program of reform, known as the "white 
Revoluticn," ‘including land reform and distribution, 
economic modernization, and political enfranchisement. 
Therefore Presidents Kennedy and Johnson gave the Shah 
their full backing. They ‘continued and expanded 
military assistance in a further effort to strengthen 
the Iranian forces. It was in this period that the US 
military assistance program was convertec from one of 
grant aid to credit sales. Simultaneously, with its 
increasing strength, Iran had become more independent, 
fursuing its own ambitions. 

(U) After assuming the Presidency in 1969, Kichard 
Nixon fitted Iran into his new "Nixon Doctrine“--a 





policy whereby the United States, while continuing 
economic and military assistance, would look to friends 
and allies to handle their own internal security and 
military defense. In the case of Iran, the United 
States turned to a willing Shah and his armed forces to 
assume the defense of the Persian Gulf area in place of 
the departing British presence. The vastly expanding 
Iranian revenues resulting from spiralling increases in 
the price of oil would allow Iran to build the military 
establishment necessary for this task. Accordingly, 
the United States began to sell Iran large quantities 
of its newest and most sophisticated weapons, and US 
arms sales to Iran rose from $458 million in FY 1972 to 
approximately $4 billion by FY 1974. 









(B President Carter, while convinced of the impor- 
tance of Iran to the Western powers, did not believe 
such massive arms sales to the Shah were necessary. 
Therefore he reduced the volume of new commitments and 
prohibited the sale of new weapons until they were 
operationally deployed with US forces. As a result, US 
arms sales to Iran fell from $3.2 billion in FY 1977 to 
$763 million in FY 1978. 7 
"  (U) Meanwhile, opposition to the Shah in Iran, which 
had gradually develored over the years but remained 
relatively quiescent and dividea, now coalesced. 
Opposing the Shah were all elements of the political 
spectrum in Iran. Conservatives, both clergy and lay, 
feared the loss of privileged positions in the Shah's 
modernization programs while the liberals, the expand- 
ing middle class, and the working people disliked the 
Shah's authoritarian methods and the corruption sur- 
rounding his regime. The result was growing revolution 
and spreading anareny during the latter part of 1978. 
After several months of indecision, the Shah abdicated 
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on 16 January 1979 and left the country. The uS 
policy, now over 30 years old, of support tor the Shah 
had failed and Iran teetered on the brink of chaos. 

(U) Throughout the United States involvement in 
Iran, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have participated in 
the development of the national policy toward that 
country. Their role, however, had been largely one of 
supporting the government-wide consensus rather than 
launching new intitiatives. In October 1946, during 
the Azerbaijan crisis, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
provided the Department of State their first appraisal 
of Iran. Both oil resources and a Strategic location, 
affording a base for both defensive and counteroffen- 
sive operations against the Soviet Union, gave Iran a 
Major strategic importance. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have consistently and repeatedly maintained this 
position since that time. . : 

(U). Prom 1946 through 1978, the Joint Chiefs of: 
Staff urged and supported military assistance for 
the Shah and his forces in order to insure a stable, 
western-oriented Iran. In the 1950s, JCS recommenda- 
tions for increased support for the Iranian forces to 
enable them to contribute to Middle East defense and 
JCS support for a Middle zast collective aefense 
arrangement, which included Iran, became US policy. 
During the 1960s, the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued 
to advocate military support of Iran. They sent 
several special missions there to survey the require- 
Ments. They carefully reviewed the resulting fincings 
ana submitted detailed recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense. These JCS recommendations formed the basis 
for expanded US programs for Iran. Presicents Nixon 
and Ford did not rely on the Joint Chiers of Staff as 
closely as their predecessors for advice on Iran. 
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Decisions were made to sell vast amounts of new ana 
sophisticated military equipment to Iran without any 
formal review by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Still, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did supply recommendations on 
Iran and its armed forces in the annual Joint Strategic 
Objectives Plan (JSOP) submissions, but these recom- 
mendations usually merely reflected Presidential 
decisions. President Carter cut back military sales to 
Iran and once again turned to the. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for advice on provision of new weapons systems to the 
.Shah. Yet neither the Joimt Chiefs of Staff nor most 
of the President's civilian advisers foresaw the 
deteriorating internal situation in Iran that culmin- 
ated in the fall of the Shah. 
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1 
WHICH WAY IRAN? 
1946-1953 


Historical Background 

(U) Iran is one of the oldest countries in the world 
today. Its national history dates back 2,500 years to 
the consolidated empire of the Medes and Persians, 
which at its height encompassed all the territories 
between what is today India and the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Persian Empire was the greatest power the world had 
known to that time. 

(U) Succeeding centuries witnessed alternating 
periods of foreign conquest and native rule. Then, in 
the period A.D. 637-650, Arab Moslems from tne Arabian 
Peninsula subdued all the territory that is modern 
Iran. Gradually the conquered inhabitants were con- 
verted to Islam, embracing’ the Shiite branch while the 
Majority of the moslem world adhered to the Sunni 
branch. Other conquerors followed the Arabs--the 
Seljuk Turks, the Mongols, and Tammerlane. The arise 
of the Safavid aynasty in 1502 returned native rulers 
for the first time in 600 years. 

(U) In 1795, a Qajar prince subdued all rivals ana 
established a dynasty ‘that ruled Iran, or Persia as 
it was then known, until 1925. Throughout the 19th 
Century, Iran was subjected to increasing pressures by 
the European powers, especially Russia and Britain, for 
economic and territorial concessions. Over the same 
period, growing nationalist sentiment led to a 
strengthening and modernization of Iranian institutions 
culminating in a series of reforms in the years 1906- 
1908, including adoption of a constitution and estab- 
lishment of a parliament, the Majlis. These events, 
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coupled with the discovery of oil in large amounts in 
1908, brought Iran into the modern age. By western 
Standaras, however, Iran remained an extremely backward 
country. 

(U) Even though Iran declared its neutrality in 
World War I, both Russia and Britain placed troops 
there. Following. the eruption -of the revolution at 
home in 1917, the Russians withdrew, and Britain became 
the dominant foreign power in Iran. Thereupon, the 
British attempted to force a treaty upon Iran official- 
ly recognizing this influence, but the Majlis refusea 
to accept the treaty. Subsequently, Iran became a 
member of the League of Nations in 1920 ana Britain 
began withdrawal of its troops in 1921. That same 
year, Iran and the Soviet Union signed a treaty of 
friendship. Among other provisions, Iran agreed not to 
permit its territory to be usead by anti-Soviet grours. 

(U) That same year a Jittle known Iranian officer, 
Brigadier General Reza Khan, Commander of the Persian 
Cossack Brigade, staged a coup ana took control of 
Tehran. He forced the Shah to appoint him both comman- 
der in chief of the armed forces anc war minister. From 
these positions, he consolidated ana expancea his fower. 
In 1923 he became Premier and, in 1925, the Majlis enced 
the Gajar rule, proclaiming Keza Khan the new ruler as 
Reza Shah Pahlevi. 

(G) Reza Shah, who ruled Iran as a military dicta- 
tor, was determined to rid Iran ot foreign influence 
and centralize the government. He launcned a vigorous 
program of moagernization, instituting a universal con- 
scription law, organizing a standing army arawn from 
the peasantry, and establishing his authority throuch- 
eut the country. He encouraged incustrialization ane 
renegotiated the Anglo-Iranian oil concession acreement 
of 1919 to obtain more favorable terms for Iran. Ke 
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outlawed the veil, introduced civil marriage and 
divorce, expropriated the property of the Islamic 
clergy, and organized secular schools. In 1935, the 
name of the country was changed from Persia to Iran. 

(U) When world war II. broke out, Iran again triea 
to remain neutral. Reza Shah, however, held some 
pro-German views and, in June 1941, refused a joint 
British-Soviet request to permit transit of war sup-. 
plies across Iran. Consequently, both Britain and the 
Soviet Union moved troops into Iran. The Soviets 
occupied five northern provinces, including Gilan, 
Mazandaran, and traditionally aissident Azerbaijan, 
while the British took over the southwestern part of 
the country and the Persian Gulf in order to protect 
Allied oil supplies. This occupation was regularized 
by the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance signed by Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and Iran in January 1942. The treaty 
not only gave formal sanction to the occupying forces, 
but also guaranteed their respect for the territorial 
integrity, sovereignty, and political independence of 
Iran and provided for withdrawal of the occupying 
troops within six months of the end of hostilities. 
Later in 1942, US forces entered Iran to assist in the 
movement of materiel and supplies to the Soviet Union, 
but their presence was never recognized by a treaty. 

(U) with the entry of the British and Soviet’ troops, 
Reza Shah had abcicatea in favor of his 22-year olc 
son, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi and, subsequently, on 1 
September 1943, Iran declared war on Germany. During 
the course of a conference of the Allied leaders in 
Tehran in late Movember and early December 1943, 
Franklin Roosevelt, winston Churchill, ana Joseprn 
Stalin issued the "Declaration on Iran," in which they 
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acknowledged Iran's assistance in the war, reaffirmed 
the commitment to Iran's independence, and pledaed 


economic assistance at the close of the hostilities.! 


The Azerbaijan Crisis 

(U) In the years following world War II, Iran 
was confronted with two major crises that threatened 
its existence as an independent, Western-oriented 
nation. In the first, the Azerbaijan crisis, the 
Soviet Union not only refused to evacuate the Province, 
as provided in the terms of the Tripartite Treaty, but 
also pressurea Iran. for oil rights. The Unitea States 
opposed these moves and the resulting dispute vitiateda 
much of the good-wiil remaining among the wartime 
allies. 

(U) Even during World War II, the Soviet Union 
nad-closed its zone of occupation to all foreign 
travelers, thereby preventing allied diplomats and 
newsmen from reporting on conditions in northern Iran. 
A ban was imposed on the export of staple foodstuffs 
from the Soviet zone, one of the major food producing 
areas of Iran. AS a result, famine occurrea in other 
parts of the country, including Tehran. As one author- 
ity has noted, "The Iron Curtain was thus hung in Iran 
long before the English speaking democracies learned of 
its existence." , 

(U) The Soviet Union nad aiso demanded that iran 
Grant it oil concessions that would cover the five 
provinces bordering on kussia. Iran, however, flatly 


. For the historical pbackgrounag on Iran prior & 
1946, see Karvey h. Smith et ai., Area Eancthcox ico 
iran (1971), pp. 39-64. 

2. George Lenczowski, Russia and the hest in Iran, 
41915-1948 (1949), pe. 193-215. 
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rejected all oil concessions, not only to the Soviet 
Union but to the United Kingdom and the United States. 
On 19 May 1945, following Germany's surrenaer, Iran 
demanded that both of the occupying nations withdraw 
their forces. In reply both the United Kingdom and the 
USSR made it clear that they: would not withdraw before 
the agreed deadline of six months after the ena of 
hostilities. In August 1945, both nations removed 
their uniformed forces, mainly service troops, from the 
area of Tehran, but the Soviet Union left thousanas of 
-men in plain clothes in. the area. These included 
members of the Soviet secret police, the NKVD.? 
(U) Perhaps the most serious of the transgressions 
during Soviet occupation occurred in late 1945. 
Against the will of the Iranian Government, the Soviet 
Union aided and abetted a-change in the form of 
government in Azerbaijan Province. Soviet forces 
supported a seizure of. government power in Azerbaijan 
by the communist "Tudeh" party. When the Iranian. 
Government attempted to send military forces to rein- 
force their garrison in Azerbaijan, Soviet military 
authorities prevented Iranian troops from-entering the 
province. The Iranian Government was effectively 
prevented by the Soviet Union from applying Iranian 
laws in the area. As a result of an uprising of 
Kurdish tribesmen in the northern area, an uprising 
openly encouraged by the Soviet Union in December 
1945, the entire province of Azerbaijan was separatea 
from the control of the Iranian Government .4 
(OU) With the sunport of the Unitea States, Iran 
appealed to the newly established United -Nations 


3.  Lenezowski, Russian and the west in Iran, 1918- 
1948, pp. 216-220. 
4. Ibid., pp. 284-289. 
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Security Council on 19 January 1946, asking that it. 
investigate the situation and recommend appropriate 
action. The Soviet Union aenounced Iran's action ana 
denied all its allegations. The Security Council, in 
its first real test, was unable to act, since the 
Soviet. Union took the position that the Council was not 
competent to handle the dispute. The Security Council 
then agreed to let the two countries try to settle 
their differences by direct negotiations.” 

(U) Meanwhile the situation in Iran had grown more 
tense. Soviet activities there "threatened the peace 
of the world" as President Truman described the crisis. 
In a speech obviously intended as a warning to the 
Soviet Union over Iran, Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes in late February pointed out that the Unitea 
States had "approved many adjustments” and "resolved 
many disputes" in favor of the Soviet Union. He said 
the United States welcomed the:Soviet Union as a member 
of the United Nations. He pointed out that great 
powers as well as small ones had "agreed unaer the 
United Nations Charter not to use force or the threat 
of force except in aefense of law and in the purposes 
of the Charter." Ke emphasizeac that the Unitec 
States "will not and cannot stand aloof if force is 
used contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the Charter." ‘ 

(U) Admiral Willian D. Leahy, USN, the Chief of 
Staff to the Commander in Chief and the presiding 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, found Secre- 
tary Byrnes' speech "of superlative value." He only 


regretted that it had not been aeliveregd earlier.’ 


; Sy marry S. Truman, Years of Trial ana Gore (1956), 
gE. 94. 


6. State Dept Bulletin, 10 Mar 46, 5. 358. 
7. ADM William CD. Leahy, Diary, 3 Mar 46, copy in 
National Archives. 
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(U) British forces withdrew from Iran on 2 March 
1946, six months after the Japanese surrender as agreed 
in the Anglo-Iranian-Soviet treaty. US forces had 
alreaay been evacuated by the end of 1945. The Soviet 
Union, however, gave no sign of keeping its pledge of 
withdrawal. Three days after the deadline date, Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes addressed a note to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov asking that Soviet forces be withdrawn 
as agreed and warning that the United States could not 
remain “indifferent” to the situation. Intelligence 
indicated that Soviet tanks were moving into Iran, 
aeploying toward the Turkish border and the Iraqi 
frontier and the US Air Attache personnally observed 
Soviet tanks only 25 miles from Tehran. Secretary 
Eyrnes' reaction upon learning ot this was to observe 
that the Soviet forces were adding military invasion to 
political subversion. Reportedly he reacted with some 


heat and stated "Now we'll ‘give it to them with both 


barrels."8 : 


(U) "Both barrels" took the form of a second note 
to Foreign Minister Molotov on 8 March saying that 
it appeared Soviet forces in Iran were being reinforced 
and asking for an explanation if that were the case. 
No official Soviet reply was received to either of mr. 
Brynes' notes, but on 15 March the Soviet news agency, 


Tass, denied that any reinforcement or redeployment was 


taking place in Iran.? 


8. mSgs, State 385 to Moscow, 5 Mar 46, MoScow 682 
to State, 6 Mar 46, Foreign Kelations ot the United 
States, 1946, vol. VII (1969), pp. 340-342, 348. 
Herbert Feis, From Trust to Terror (1970), p. 61-87. 
Truman, Years of Trial and Hope, ED. °-94-96. 
LenczowsSki, Russia ana tne hest in Iran, pre. 296-302. 
Smith et al., Area Hanabook, Iran, p. 65. 

9. Msg, State 425 to Moscow, 8 Mar 46, Foreign ke- 
iatins of the Unitea States, 1946, vol. VII, E. 348. 
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(U) When Iran again went to the Security Council, 
accusing the Soviet Union of failure to withdraw from 
its territory, Soviet diplomats protested sharply. At 
one point during a Security Council meeting on the 
subject, Soviet Ambassador Andrei Gromyko stalked out 
of the meeting. On the other hand, the United States 
supported Iran more strongly than on the first occa- 
sion, with Secretary of State Byrnes personally appear- 
ing before the Council. It was apparent that the 
Soviet Union was bothered by the unfavorable publicity 
emanating from these meetings, and on 26 March the 
Soviet representative announced suddenly that the 
Soviet forces would be removed from Iran within six 
‘weeks after March 24, 1946 "if no unforeseen circun- 
- stances occur." On 4 April Iran announcea that an 
agreement had been reached with the Soviet Union 
confirming the Soviet witharawal and establishing 
an Iranian-Soviet oil company, to be ratified by the 
Iranian Parliament (Majlis) within seven months of that 
date. The Soviet Government woula hold 51. percent of 
the stock and the Iranian Government the remaining 49 
percent. The Soviet Union subsequently evacuated its 
forces on schedule, leaving behind a strong communist 
revolutionary regime in Azerbaijan. !9 

{U) To this point in the crisis, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had not been askea to provide opinions on mili- 
tary options with respect to the situation in Iran or 
to prepare any plans for military actions. kather Us 
actions remained within the diplomatic realm. The Us 
strategy appeared to be to leave the matter within the 
purview of the UN Security Council as long as it was 


safe to do so. 


“TU. Lencezowski, Russia and the west in lran, op. 
298-299, Nosrollah Fatemi, "O1l Diplomacy" (1954), pp. 
315-316. The agreement establishing an Iranian-Soviet 
oil company never took effect, since the Iranian 
Parliament refused to ratify it. 
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(U) By the fall of 1946, the Shah and his government 
had begun plans to reassert control over Azerbaijan, 
raising the possibility of a confrontation with the 
Soviet Union, and now the advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was sought. In September, the Department of 
State asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their views 
on the strategic importance of Iran to the Unitea 
States. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were also asked in 
what ways US .interest in Iran was linked to the Near 
and Middle East as a whole and how that interest woulda 
be affected by Soviet domination of all or part of 
Iran. Finally, the Department of State asked: "... 
does the JCS consider that a program of assistance by 
the US to the Iranian military establishment would 
contribute to the defense of United States strategic 
interest in the Near and Middle Eastern area?" |! 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in their reply of 11 
October, began by observing; that the Department of 
State's questions were based on an assumption of 
possible war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and that their answer relied on the same assump- 
tion. Iran, aS a major source of oil supply, was 
militarily of “major strategic interest" to the United 
States. Moreover, "from the stanapoint of aefensive 
purposes," the area offered "opportunities to conauct 
delaying operations and/or operations to protect United 
States-controlled oil resources in Saudi Arabia." In 
adcition, Iran offered, as did all the Middle East, a 
base for counteroffensive operations againt the Soviet 
Union. 

(U) The Joint Chiefs: of Staff then evaluatea four 
rossibilities that had been put forth by the Cepartinent 
of State: (1) aivision of Iran into British ana Scviet 
spheres of influence would advance the Soviet Union's 


TT. Foreign Relations of the Unitec States, 1946, 
vol. VII, pp. 515-516. 
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political and strategic objectives, contribute to the 
encirclement of Turkey, and destroy British ability to 
defend the Iraqi oil fields; (2) control of the 
northern province of Azerbaijan by the USSR, although 
undesirable, would be the least objectionable of the 
situations listed; (3) creation of a Soviet-dominated 
autonomous kurdish state would probably cause the 
Gissolution of the present Iraqi Government and 
possibly lead to the installation of a Soviet-oriented 
regime there; (4) domination of all Iran by the USSR 
would greatly intensify all the adverse effects listed 
above. !@ 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff made clear their 
support for military aid to Iran. Token assistance to 
Iran's military forces, they said, could create confi- 
dence and good will toward the United States within the 
Iranian Government and thus contribute to the US 
strategic posture in-the area. To assist Iran in 
preventing civil Sr Sturbancess which could attract 
intervention by "powerful neighbors" and involve the 
United States, the Joint Chiefs of Staff favored giving’ 
Iran reasonable amounts of military material to ke 
used only for internal security. They considered “such 
non-aggression items" as small arms, light artillery, 
ammunition, small tanks, transportation ana communica- 
tion equipment, quartermaster supplies, and possibly 
short range aircraft and naval patrol craft to be 
appropriate for Iran in reasonable quantities if. 
requested. The United States must be satisfied, cf 
course, that Iran wantea to maintain its independence 
within the "community of nations." 

(U) The Joint Chiefs of Staff also believed it 
would be appropriate for the United States’to give 
technical advice, Dut it must be dene without fanfare 
and upon request only. Such @ step would contribute to 
Ta. (TU) SM-6874-46 to SWNCC, 11 Oct 46 (derived from 


JCS 1714/3), CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 1. Printed in Memo, 
SWNCC to MGEN J. N. Hillering, 12 Oct 46, SWN-4815, 
Foreign kelations of the United States, 1946, vol. VII, 
kee 529-532. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


"the defense of United States strategic interest in 
Iran and the Near and Midle East area." ‘In 1943 the 
United States had, as a matter of course, establishea 
two small military missions in Iran. One of these 
missions advised the Iranian Army, the second advised 
the Imperial Gendarmerie.!3 The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. recommended that these missions not be removed 
but that, conversely, no new missions. be established at 
this time. , 

(U) Subsequently, on 29 October 1946, the Secretary 
of State made a decision that marked the beginning of 
an aid program for Iran. He decided to support a 
program under which the United States would sell Iran 
armaments worth not more than $10 million.'4 

(U) In Iran, meantime, the crisis had worsened. 
According to diplomatic reports from Tehran, Prime 
Minister Qavam was retreating before Soviet pressure 
‘and Iran was daily losing what remained of its indepen- 
dence. mr. Loy Henderson,.Director of the Office of 

5 

Near Eastern and African Affairs, in the Department of 
State considered the situation to be so critical that 
Swift action by the-United States might be required. 
An Iranian military mission in Washington to purchase 
the already approved $10 million worth of military 
equipment was running into a stone wall. Mr. Henderson 
warnea that the United States could no longer delay and 
z JCS 557,30 Oct 43,'CCS 530 Persia (9-2-42) 
sec 2. For further informatin of the US wartime 
missions to Iran see T. H. MOtter, The Persian Corriaor 
ana Aid to Russia (1952), pop. 473-477. The US mission 
to the Gendarmerie, subsequently known as GENMISH, was 
Sanctioned by an agreement between the United States 
and Iran on 27 November 1943. The mission to the 
Iranian Army, subsequently known as ARMISH, was not 
recognized by a formal agreement until 6 October 1947. 
See EAS no. 361, 27 Nov 43 and TIAS 1666,16 Oct 47, 
doth -in Treaties ana Other Int'l Agreements of the 

USA, 1776-1949, vol &, pp. 1285-1290, 1295-1301. 
14. #(U) Memo, AsstSecState for Occupied Areas to 


USecState, 29 Oct 46, printed in Foreicn kelations of 
the United States, 1946, vol. VII, p. 255. 
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should sell this "nonaggression" equipment to Iran 
quickly. He quoted the JCS statements of 11 October in 
support of his position. Ke also favored increasing 
the strengths of the military missions in Iran ana 
keeping them there so long as they were neeaea. 
Secretary of State Byrnes approved Mr. Henderson's 
recommendations.!> 
(U) The immediate crisis in Iran subsidea as 1946 
drew to a close. On 24 November, the Iranian Govern- 
ment ordered its forces to march into Azerbaijan to 
Supervise parliamentary elections. The Soviet Govern- 
ment protested this move, warning of possible "dis- 
turbances" should Iranian troops enter Azerbaijan. the 
US Ambassador to Iran, George V. Allen, lauded the 
move, publicly announcing that it was "quite normal 
and appropriate." In this statement, he was backed up 
by Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson in Washington. 
The Iranian Army marched into Azerbaijan with only a 
few minor skirmishes taking place. On 4 December the 


rebel regime collapsed. '& Sa 


The Mossadegh Crisis 

(U) The second threat to Iran's independence and 
Western orientation in the years following world war II 
was the "Mossadegh crisis" of 1951-1953. In this 
instance the danger came not from external sources but, 
rather, from internal dissension. Dr. Mohammed 
Mossadegh, a determined nationalist, led a vigorous 
Movement to gain comrlete control of Iranian. oil 
resources. The resulting unrest ané chaos in Iran 
seemed for some months to te opening the way for the 
communist-controllea Tudeh Party to seize control of 
the government. 


15. (U) Meme, Dir. Cf£fice of Near ELastern ana 
Afircan Affairs (Hencerson) to USecState, 18 Oct 46, 
w/att Memo, “Implementation of United States Folicy 
toward Iran," same Gate, Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1946, vol. VII, pp. 533-536, ana fn l, 
PP. 535. 

16. Lenczowski, Russia ana the west in Iran, 
Pp. 302. 
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(U) The crisis arose over the status of the Eritish 
oil concession. Under the agreement negotiated between 
Reza Shah and the British in 1933, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company extracted and marketed Iranian oil, giving the 
Iranian Government 25-30 percent of the net profits. More 
nationalistic members of the Majlis, however, wanted a 

‘larger and more equitable share of the revenue. Dr. 
Mossadegh, the most vocal'of these members, became chair- 
man of the Majlis oil committee in 1950 and formed a 
coalition, the United Front, to press for nationalization 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The more moderate 
Premier; General Ali Razmara, attempted to obtain more 
favorable terms from the Company, but was not successful. 
Meantime, in Saudi Arabia, the Arabian-American Oil 
Company accepted an arrangement that gave the government 
there 50-percent of its profits, and this development 
increased Iran's demands for a larger share of the profits 


of the Anglo-Iranian.!? a 


. 





(2ST Against this background, the Truman Administration 
began drafting a formal statement of US objectives ane 
policy for Iran in March 1951. Adapting a Department of 
State study, the NSC Staff drafted and circulated a policy 
paper (NSC 107) for the Council's consideration. Accoré- 
ing to this statement, Iran's absorpticn within the 
communist orbit would damage oil-dependent Western Euro- 
pean economies, impair US prestige, and "seriously weaken, 
if not destroy" resolution among adjacent Middle Eastern 
countries. For these reascns,. the United States should 
take "all feasible steps" to insure that Iran escapea 
Soviet domination. Although the initiative for any 
Military action in support of Iran rested with Great 
Eritain, the United States and United Kingdom jointly 
should "give early consideration to measures cGesigned to 


TTr Smith et al., Area Handbook, Iran, pp. 66-67. 
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‘strengthen the general area." Also, the United States 
























“should (1) strengthen its current assistance programs 
(especially economic aia) es much as possible and (2) 
press the British to “effect an early and equitable 
settlement” of the oil dispute. If an Iranian govern- 
ment took actions that foreshadowed communist control, 

Cori 

(.)@) 


the United States should be prepared to undertake 
( , to reverse this trend. 
Finally, in the event of an overt attack by the Soviet 
Union against Iran, the United States "in common 
prudence would have to proceed on the assumpticn that 
global war is probably imminent." 18 
(#SJ The Joint Chiefs of Staff aavised the Secretary 
of Defense that they considered NSC 107 acceptable as 
“an interim working guide." They asked, however, that 
this policy paper be reviewed as soon as the situation 
had clarified. When the National Security Council 
agiscussed NSC 107 on 21 March, the Service Secretaries 
recommended that it be rejected in toto. In their 
opinion, the courses of action ‘designed to meet either 
internal subversion of external aggression “are safe 
innocuous statements of generalities which Go not 
indicate anything except watchful waiting .... If 
we cannot do anything we should say so. If we can take 
concrete steps in either contingency we shoula so 
state.” Overruling these opjections, the Council 
adopted NSC 107; President Truman approved it on 24 
march. | ; 
—TS."T#S) NSC 167, 14 Mar 51, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 2. (the Joint Intelligence Committee reported that, 
under current circumstances, "It is not considered 
Probable” that the Scviets could achieve total domin- 
ation of Iran without overt use of their armed torces. 
However, "it is becoming increasingly evident" that 
they might win control of northern segments through 
economic and political pressure, rfossibly acccmpaniea 
Oy subversive activities. The JCS notec these conclu~ 
sions on 9 March. (25) Rpt, JIC tc JCS, "Intelligence 
Estimates on the Situation in Iran," 1 Mar 51, Enel to 
JCS 1924/51, 1 Mar 51, same file. 


_ 19. (@5) memo, JCS to Secbef, 19 Mar 51 (derived 
trom JCS 1714/17), same file. (26) NSC Action No. 451, 


(U) The tempo of events in Iran suddenly accelerated. 
General Razmara was assassinated on 7 March 1951; Dr. 
Mossadegh assumed the Premiership; and nationalization was 
promulgated on 2 May. Thereafter, the focal point of 
crisis centered on Dr. Mossadegh, who now roused popular 

/ emotions to fever pitch.?° : 

(U) The British, as was to be expected, reactea with 
considerable concern, fearing that acquiesence in the 
nationalization could jeopardize all their overseas 
investments. Accordingly, Britain reinforced its Middle 
Eastern garrisons and dispatched warships to Abadan, the 
site of the Anglo-Iranian refinery. The United States, 
however, opposed the use of force to resolve the matter, 
and Secretary of State Acheson advised the British Ambas- 
sador in Washington on 17 May 1951 that. the United States 
‘could support a resort to force only under one of the 
following conditions: Iranian Government invitation; 
Soviet military intervention; ..a communist coup in Tehran; 
or- evacuation of endangered British nationals. A wiae 


Anglo-American policy cleavage now ensued.2! 










" (#5) Since the inadequacies of NSC 107 now were mani- 
fest, the NSC Staff circulated a revised policy paper (NSC 
107/1) on 6 June 1951. The immediate situation in Iran, 
according to this statement, made that country's loss to 
the free world through internal communist uprising "a dis- 
tinct possibility." The United States should ‘therefore 
(1) continue to extend political support, primariiy to the 
Shah as the only source of continuity of leadership; (2) 
accelerate ana expand military,. economic and technical 


Nar 5I.7 (2S) N/H of JCS 1714/16, 28 Mar 51, same file 
s the JCS wished, Mr. Truman ordereda the State Lepartment 
to submit monthly progress reports until conaitions were 
turther clarified. 
20. Dean Acheson, EFresent at the Creation (i969), pr. 
503-504. 
zt. Ibid., p. 506. 

































assistance; and (3) attempt an early settlement of the 
oil controversy, recognizing both the rights of sover- 
eign states and the importance of international con- 
tractual relationships. Considerable attention was 
devoted to contingency planning. If the central 
government requested dispatch of British troops to 
southern Iran in order to defeat a communist coup, the 
United States should offer the United Kingdom full 
political and perhaps military support. However, entry 
of British troops without Iranian consent could only be 
justified if necessary to save the lives of Sritish 
subjects. Under any cther circumstances, intervention 
would sunder the free world, create chaos in Iran, and 
possibly cause Tehran to. request Soviet assistance. 
Should the United Kingaom resort to military acticn 
against US advice, therefore, "the situation would te 
so critical that the position of the United States 
would have to be determined in-the light of the situa- 
tion at that time."?2 ar: 

(ser The Joint Strategic Survey Committee, the 
senior policy review element of the Joint Staff, 
adjudged NSC 107/1 acceptable as written. The Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral forrest Sherman, however, 
felt the paper failec to reflect (1) growing petroleum 
needs of NATO nations, (2) declining British ability to 
provide military power and political leadership in the 
Middle East, and (3) increasing US capabilities ana 
requirements in that area. He recommenaec several 
revisions along these lines, out the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff accepted only one, which stated that "increasin 
US influence in the Middle East" snculd be a governing 
factor in the continuing rolicy review. After approv- 
ing other editorial modifications, they transmitted 
comments to Secretary cf Cefense Robert Lovett on i9 


June 1951. Eight Gays later, the National Security 


22. (1S) NSC 107/1, 6 Jun 51, CCS 032 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 3. 


ivi 

Council slightly amended this paper and then adopted it 
as NSC 107/2; the final paper incorporated Admiral 
Sherman's addition. On 28 June, President tTruman 

accorded NSC 107/2 his approval .23 
(U) Meanwhile, matters grew steadily worse. At- 
tempting to adjudicate the controversy, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice recommenaed reversion to the 
status quo ante and joint British-Iranian operation of 
the oil industry; Dr. Mossadegh categorically rejected 
this ruling. Iran and the United Kingdom seemed on the 
brink of hostilities; it ‘was understood in Washington 
that the British Chiefs of Staff had recommended, ana 
the Attlee Government rejected, military interven- 
tion.24 At this point, President Truman dispatchea 
Ambassador Averell Harriman to. London and then to 
Tehran to urge resumption of negotiations. Neither 
side would make major concessions and, after initial 
progress, the talks collapsed later in August.4° 
(257 Secretary of State Acheson and British Foreign 





Secretary Morrison discusséd the Iranian situation 
during a Washington Foreign Ministers' Meeting in 
September 1951. The United States still coulda not 
support employment of British troops in connection with 
the oil controversy, except for the purpose of evacuat- 


ing endangered nations, and no consensus was 


achieved. 


~—~T3.T#3) Memo, SecDef to JCS, 7 Jun 51, Encl to 
JCS 1714/20, 7 Jun 51; (TS) JCS 1714/22, 18 Jun 51; 
(TS) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 19 Jun 51 (derived from Dec 
On JCS 1714/21); (TS) Memo, ExécSecy to NSC, 26 Jun 51, 
Encl to JCS 1714/23, 2 Jul 51; CCS 092 Iran (4-23-46) 
sec 3. 

24. (837 Memo, Dep USecState to ExecSecy, NSC, 6 
Aug 51, Enel to JCS 1714/24, 13 Aug 51, same file, 
sec 4. 

25. Acheson, Present at the Creation, pp. 507-509. 

26. (2&) WM B-2/za, “Iran,” ¢2 Aug 51, Enci to 
JCS 1714/25, 24 Aug 51; (TS) WFM B-2/2b, “Iran,” 24 Aug 
51, Encl to JCS 1714/27, 29 Aug 51; CCS 092 Iran 
(4-23-48) sec 4. For DOD concurrence, see (38) hemo, 
JCS to SecDef, 29 Aug 51 (derived frem JCS 1714/26); 
(TS) Ltr, SeceDef to SecState, 4 Sep 51, same file. 
Acheson, Present at the Creation, fF. 510. 
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(U) Unhappily, .the Anglo-Iranian controversy esca- 
lated further in the following weeks. Iran seized the 
Abadan refinery and expelled British technicians. 
Since the Iranians lacked technical skills needed ‘to 
operate the facility, Abadan ceased operation and Iran 
lost its chief source of income. The British, mean-- 
while, reinforced their Persian Gulf squadron to 14 
warships and filed a condemnatory resolution in the UN 
Security Council. In October 1951, ‘Dr. mossadegh 
arrived in New York to plead his country's case before 
the United Nations. Thinking that the opportunity for 
an offer of “good offices" might arise, the Secretary 
of Defense felt it would be "of the greatest import- 
ance” to possess an estimate of the increase in Soviet 
military potential that would occur if Iran and her oil 
fell under communist control. he. therefore directed 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff quickly to survey this 
question. fk 

(25) Replying on 10 October, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff predicted the following consequences: 


Economic--Probable eventual loss of 
aIT fiddle Eastern oil, creating a 
possibly intolerable aeeficiency in 
oil resources. 

Political--Major threat of communist 
domination during peacetime of Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, and InGia. 
Militarv--Prior aevelopment by the 
USSR of bases, facilities and stock- 
piles, greatly increasing the chénces 
of Soviet success in operations against 
the Middle East and/or Fakistan-India. 


If the Soviet Union achieved centrol of Iran auring 
peacetime, they contencec, her power position “would be 
so improved that, in all probability, an increase in 
the level of the military establishments of the western 
world would be requireca." Under such circumstances, 
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‘the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be compellea "“immedi- 























ately to re-examine their global strategy ... ." 
Therefore, from a strictly military standpoint, preser- 
vation of Iran's orientation toward the United States 
and protection of the United Kingdom's general position 
in the Middle East "now transcend in importance the 
desirability of supporting British oil interests in 
Iran." In reply to a specific Secretary of Defense 
question about the effect of Soviet acquisition of 
Iranian oil resources, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

predicted that such a development would. enhance Soviet 
" capabilities and require "a longer effort" by the 
Western powers to defeat the Soviet Union and its 
satellites.?’ 

(2SJ The Administration did offer its "good offices" 
during Dr. Mossadegh's visit--but achieved nothing. 
When Winston Churchill succeeded Clement Attlee as 
Prime Minister on 25 October 1951, British distaste for 
Mossadegh did not abate. Early in November, Secretary 
Acheson gave the new British Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, the substance of the JCS memorandum of 10 Octo-~ 
ber. The British Chiefs of Staff promptly challenged 
the Jcs conclusion regarding the accretion of war 
potential if the Soviets acquired Iranian oil. They 
Said that Soviet petroleum production already was 
sufficient for both civilian and military requirements, 
that importation of Iranian oil would exceed Soviet 
transport capacity, and that refineries and transcort 
would be highly vulnerable to air attack.7% In 


° Memo, SecDef to JCS, 8 Oct 51, Encl to 
JCS 1714/28, 8 Oct 51; (TS) Memo, JCS to Secbef, 10 Oct 
51 (derived from tec Gn JCS 1714/29); CCS 092 Iran 
(4-23-48) sec 4. Although this memorandum was suomit- 
ted to the NSC, recoras Go net indicate whether it was 
actually considered by the Council. (TS) N/E of JCS 
1714/29, 23 Oct 51, same file. 

28. (28) Ltr, BISM to SJCS, 28 Nov 51, Encl to 
JCS 1714/33, 30 Nov 71, same file, sec 5. 


25. 
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further Acheson-Eden discussions, the Secrtary of 
State argued that, if Dr. Mossadegh was not financially 
supported, Iran. would fall into chaos and communism. 
The Foreign Secretary retorted that the Iranian economy 
was too primitive and too flexible to collapse, and 
contended that noncommunist alternatives to Mossadegh 
could be found.?? i 

(383 In succeeding months, the United States and 
Britain remained divided on the question of Iran. In 
anticipation of a meeting between President Truman and 
Prime Minister Churchill, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
told the Secretary of Defense on 2 January 1952 that 
the "military urgency" of the situation in Iran, with 
its "explosive implications," was such that the US 
position should be expressed “in more concrete terms." 
Precision of expression, they believed, would avoid 
possible pre-commitment to courses of action not 
encompassed within NSC 107/2. In particular, US 
opposition to -the use of force by Britain shoula be 
plainly stated. The President and Prime minister met 
on 5 January 1952 and continued their talks for several 
days but, again, no agreement on Iran was reachea. 2° 

(U) The United States continued to furnish Iran 
with a marginal amount of economic aid. The worla Bank 
attempted to negotiate an oil settlement but finally 
failed. Iran itself remained relatively quiescent 
until July 1952, when the Shah tried to appoint, a 
anew Premier. At once, riots convulsed Tehran; 


“TZ. Anthony Eden, Full Circle (1966), p. 222. 

30. (9S) TCT D-4/46, “Iran,” 30 Dec 51, Encl B to 
JCS 1714/35, 31 Dec 51; (TS) memo, JCS to SecDef, 2 
Jan 52 (derived from JCS 1714/35); (TS) N/H of JCS 
1714/35, 16 Jan 52; CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 5. The 
JCS Memorandum was transmitted informally prior to the 
Truman-Churchill talks. Acheson, Present at the 
Creation, pp. 599-600. For discussions on 8 and 9 
January, see (26) TCT Min-3, "Truman-Churchill Talks," 
9 Jan 52 and (BS) TCT Conv-10, ". . . Iran,” 11 Jan 52, 
CCS 337 (4-19-50) sec 9. . 
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supported by street mobs, Dr. Mossadegh remainea 





supreme. Alarmed by these events, the United States 
pressed the United Kingdom to accept “simple, tempor- 
ary, and easily understood proposals to get oil flowing 
to the British and funds flowing to Iran without 
prejudice to the bargaining position of either side." 
On 30 August, President Truman and Prime Minister 
Churchill jointly proposed that, if Iran agreed to 
refer all claims and ‘counter-claims to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company would pay for and market oil stored at Abadan, 
the United Kingdom would relax export restrictions, and 
the United States would make an immediate grant of $10 
million to the Iranian Government. Dr. Mossadegh 
spurned this offer, presented extreme counterproposals, 
and finally severed diplomatic relations with the 
United Kingdom on 22 Gctober 1952.7! : 
(25) As a coroliary to its diplomatic efforts, the 
Department of State asked what military courses of 
action. would be feasible in the event of a successful 
communist coup. The Deputy Secretary of Defense 
requested a response from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
On 5 September, they replied that appropriate plans 
were under preparation. However, they noted that, 
since. current global commitments precluded dispatch of 
substantial US forces, intervention would require 
"political decisions of great import." This being so, 
they recommended that an all encompassing review of the 
situation be undertaken. 2 : 
(TS) On 31 October 1952, the Joint Chiefs of Staft 
submitted "tentative conclusions" concerning feasible 
military responses to rebellion or invasion. Unless 





current deployments were to be upset, they said, an 


3T. Acheson, Present at the Creation, p. 680. 
Richard P. Stebbins, Tne Unitea States in _ world 
Affairs, 1952 (1953), pp. 233-235. 

32. { Memo, DepSecDef to JCS, 28 Aug 52, Encl 
to JCS 1714/40, 29 Aug 52; (#8) Memo, JCS to Secbef, 5 
Sep 52 (derived from JCS 1714/41); ccs 092 Iran 
(4-23-48) sec 6. 









































appeal by Tehran for direct assistance could only be 
answered by (1) conducting a show of force by periodic 
aircraft flights over key centers and (2) providing the 
loyal Iranian Army with logistical support. They then 
described various conditions under which US forces 
might be committed under conditions short of war. If 
overt communist aggression occurred, however, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff warned that "the resultant situation 
would be not unlike that [which] we face in korea." 
The Secretary of Defense passed this paper to Secretary 
Acheson and to the Director of Central Intelligence.°2 

(#5) In their memoranaum of 5 September, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff expressed the view that NSC 107/2 had 
been overtaken by events. Accepting this conclusion, 
the NSC Staff now reexamined NSC 107/2. The Defense 
member, Mr. Frank Nash, proposed two major modifica- 
tions. Pirst, the United States should offer to extend 
"substantial immediate economic assistance" if Iran 
provided reasonable assurances of satisfactory compen- 
sation to Anglo-Iranian. Essentially, this repeated 
the joint proposal of 30 August. Second, in light of 
"the failure of British policy," declining UK capa- 
bilities, and increasing American strength and influ- 
ence, "the United States should take action necessary 
to prevent Iran from falling to communism, even if 
this involves acting independently of the UK and the 
risk of damaging our close relations with the UK." 
Concomitantly, the United States also should be 
prepared to take the military initiative in support of 
Iran. The Department of State submitted a much milder 
revision,.softening the first of Mr. Nash's proposals 


and discarding the second. After lengthy discussions, 


33. (eey Memo, JCS to SecDef, 31 Oct 52 (derived 
from JCS 1714/42); (TS) Ltr, SecDef to SeacState, 10 Nov 


52; CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 7. 
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the NSC Staff approved this State submission (now 
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Gesignated NSC 136) as “a short-term policy. 

(BS) The Staff aebate reflected opposing views 

of the respective Department heads. While NSC 136 was 

_under preparation, the Secretaries of State and Defense 
debated the efficacy of continued close US-UK coopera- 

tion.. Writing to Mr. Acheson on 24 October, Secretary 

Lovett contended that the rupture of diplomatic rela- 

tions between London and Tehran "has brought us to the 

ena of the road we have been travelling." Because 

British policy had failed, the United States must chart 


a new course: 


The strategic necessities of the 
situation, in my opinion, require that 
we accept our responsibilities and act 
promptly and, if necessary, independa- 
ently of the British in an effort to 
save Iran... . (This) will involve 
the provision of immediate economic 
assistance, and measures to heip Iran 
start up her oil industry and secure 
markets for her oil. It will also 
involve additional political, economic 
and probably military commitments 
- « « « The actions now open to us to 
save Iran may appear painful, costly 
and dangerous, but they involve, in my 
judgment, only a small fraction of the 
money, Material, manpower and anguish 
that will have to expendec to hold 
Iran by military action or to hola the 
remainder of the Middle East if 
Iran should be seized and consolidated 
by the Communists. 


(2S) On 4 November 1952, Secretary Acheson answered 
that the objective on US policy "must be to save Iran 
without unnecessarily’ damaging our relations with the 
United kingdom." The British believea that extensive 
concessions on their part had only encouraged Cr. 





Mossacegh to become increasingly unreasonable. In 


37. (2S) memo, ExecSecy to Senior NSC Staff, 1 Oct 
52; (@8) Memo, ExecSecy to Senior NSC Staft, 7 Oct 52; 
same file, sec 6. (2S) Memo, ExecSecy to Senior NSC 
Staff, 5 Nov 52; (#8} NSC 136, 6 Nov 52, Encl B to JCS 
1714/43, 23 oct 52; same file, sec 7. 

35. (2S) Ltr, SecDef to SecState, 24 Cet 52, CCS UY¥2 
Iran (4-23-48) sec Te, 
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these circumstances, Mr. Acheson argued that unilateral 
and uncoordinated action could inflict "Geep and 
lasting harm upon the Anglo-American alliance."?6 
(#5) Submitted to the National Security Council on 

6 November 1952, NSC 136 generally reflected Secretary 
Acheson's philosophy. Replying to Mr. Lovett's request 
for comment and recommendation, the Joint Chiefs of 
. Staff proposed addition of the following admonition: 
"If for overriding political reasons it is founda 

necessary for the United States to provide military 

_ forces in this area, implementation will require either 
a substantial augmentation of over-all US forces or a 

reduction of present US military commitments else- 

where." Meeting on 19 November, the National Security 

Council "noted" the JCS views and then, with slight 

amendments, adopted NSC 136. On the following day, 

President Truman directed its implementation under the 

coordination of Secretary Acheson. Crucial paragraphs 
of this paper read as follows: 


3. It is now estimated that Communist 
forces probably will not gain control 
of the Iranian Government auring 
1953 nevertheless, ... if present 
trends continue unchecked, Iran could 
be effectively lost to the free world 
before an actual take-over of the 
Iranian Government .... 


4. If light of the present situation 
the United States shoulc aaopt and 
pursue the following folicies: 


a. Continue to assist in every 
practicable way to effect an early 
and equitable liguiaation of the 
oil ccntroversy. 


Tt. TPE) Ltr, SecState to Secbef, 4 Nov 52, AEP to 
JCS 1714/44, 12 Nov 52, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 7. 
However, it should be noted that Preser:t at the Crea- 
tion is liberally sprinkled with pungent criticisms of 
British obcuracy. ~ 
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b. Be prepared to take the neces- 
Sary measures to help Iran start up 
her oil industry and to secure 
Markets for her oil .... 


c. Be prepared to provide prompt 
United States budgetary aid to 
Iran. 


In carrying out the above, the United 
States should (1) maintain full 


consultation with the UK, (2) avoid 
unnecessarily sacrificing legitimate 
UK interests or unnecessarily impair- 
ing US-UK relations, (3) not permit 
the UK to veto any US actions which 
the United States considers essen- 
Chabs coh Sewer. % 





(28) The new NSC policy statement also addressed the 
possibility of a communist seizure of power in I~an. 


oo c 


In this 
regard, plans were to be prepared, in concert with 
Britain and ‘perhaps others, for specific measures to 
meet such a development.>/ 

(U) Thereafter, the Joint Chiefs of Staff proceeded 
with preparation of the required plans. Completed 


during the following spring, these plans providea for 


Shows of force, using SAC aircraft from Britain or 
North Africa, or carrier aircraft from the Mediterran- 
ean.28 ‘ 


. 


. ) NSC 136, 6 Nov 52, Enci B to JCS 1714/43, 
23 Oct 52, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 7. (2) NSC 
136/1, 20 Nov 52, same file, sec 8. (2887 Memo, JCS to 
SecDef, "NSC 136 ~ The Present Situation in Iran," 18 
Nov 52 (derived from JCS 1714/45), same file (adapted 
from a somewhat stronger memo by GEN Collins). (2S) 
N/H of JCS 1714/43, 5 Dec 52, same file. (2S) NSC 
Action No. 680, 19 Nov 52. 
38. (U) JCS 1714/46, 6 Apr 53; JCS 1714/48, 16 Apr 
53; Memo, JCS to SecDef, 19 Jun 53 (derived from JCS 
1714/49); CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 8. 
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(U) Meanwhile, the Truman Administration mounted 
a final diplomatic offensive during November-December 
1952 to resolve the Iranian-British dispute. On 7 
November, the President accepted Secretary Achesdn's 
plan to advance the Iranian Government up to $100 
million against future oil deliveries. Also, he 
approved a voluntary program under which US oil compan- 
ies, either alone or in conjunction with the Anglo- 
Iranian, would purchase and market Iranian oil. -If Dr. 
“Mossadegh agreed to arbitrate compensation, therefore, 
the United States immediately would extend assistance 
and oil shipments would resume .?? 

(U) During the early months of 1953, Dr. Mossadegh 
still refused any compromise. President Dwight Eisen~ 
hower, upon entry into office in January, continued 
both technical and military assistance to Iran in hopes 
of encouraging a British-Iranian settlement. Soon, 
however, it was obvious that no settlement: was possible 
and, on 29 June 1953, President Eisenhower notified the 
Iranian Premier that the United States would supply no 
further aid or purchase Iranian oil .40 

(GU) Dr. Mossadegh's support within Iran came from 
widely divergent groups, united only on the issues of 
nationalization and elimination of British influence. 
With the oil refineries idle and the resulting loss of 
income and employment, Dr. Mossadegh's popular support 
began to fall away in 1953. moreover, although 
fiercely anti-communist himself, the Premier relied 
increasingly on the support of the communist Tudeh 
Party. Simultaneously, he began to adopt more dic- 
tatorial methods. In so doing, he brought about a 


crisis and showdown witn the Shah.4! 


33. Acheson, Present at the Creation, pp. 681-685. 
40. Dept of State Bulletin, 20 Jul 53, pp. 74-75. 
41. Smith et al., Area Handbook, Iran, Dp. 68-69. 
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(U) Early in August 1953, Dr. Mossagegh announced 
his intention to dissolve the Majlis and held a refer- 
endum to endorse this decision. The Shah responded by 
dismissing Dr. Mossadegh and appointing General 
Fazlollah Zahedi in his stead. Dr. Mossadegh defied 
his order and announced the deposition of the Shah. 
Rioting erupted in Tehran and ‘the Shah fled the: 
country. On 19 August 1953, after four days of: 
anarchy, General Zahedi rallied the Army behind the 
Shah, arrested Dr. Mossadegh, and assumed the premier- 
ship. Three days . later, on 22. August, the Shah re- 
turned to Tehran to a tumultuous public welcome .?2- 















(#8) JCS action during the crisis was restricted 
to preparation of a-list of forces that might be 
dispatched to Iran or the Persian Gulf for periods of 
time ranging from a few days to two months. Subse~ 
quently, at JCS direction, CINCNELM reaaied a "U.S. 
Joint Plan for Operations in the Middle East." It 
provided for US Air Force and Marine units from Europe 
and the Mediterranean to seize and secure Abadan and 
Tehran followed by the airlifting of ground forces to 
assist in the maintenance of law and order .43 

{U) In subsequent years, a number of accounts 
have indicated clandestine US encouregement, supfort, 
and direction of the overthrow of Dr. Mossadegh. 
Official files, however, reveal no indication of. JCS 
involvement in these activities.44 


2. Smith et al., Area HanGbook, iran, p. 69. 

43. (U) CM=-20-53 to CSAF et al., 20 Aug 53; 
SM-1539-53 to JSPC, 21 Aug 53; CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 9, (3B) Dec On JCS 1714/55, 9 Dec 55, same file, 
sec 10. (DeerePrern) CINCNELM OPLAN 207-54, 1 Feb 54, 
same file, BP Pt 2. : 

44, See Kermit Roosevelt, Countercoup, The Struggle 
for the Control of Iran (1979). Rooseveit recounts a 
meeting on 25 June 1953 where the Secretary cf State 
approved US support for an effort to overthrow 
Mossadegh. Among those listed as attending were 
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(U) With the removal of Dr. Mossadegh events in Iran 
resumed an even keel. Accordingly, the United States 
resumed economic and military assistance to Iran in 
September 1953. Thereafter, on 5 December 1953, 
Britain and Iran reestablished diplomatic relations and’ 
the two countries resolved their oil dispute the- 
following summer. As provided in an agreement of 5 
August 1954, an international consortium of US, 
British, and Dutch companies would extract, refine, and 
distribute Iranian oil with Iran receiving 50 percent 
of all profits. In addition, compensation would: be- 
paid to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. This agreement, 
which was to last for 25 years, was ratified by the 
Majlis in-October 1954.4° 


The Beginning of US Military Assistance to Iran 


(U) In.-the period immediately after World War 
II, the. United States began.. to give military aid to. 
Iran. Initially, this sippart was for internal secur- 
ity purposes, provided in the hope of improving Iranian 
‘stability. As already mentioned , 4 the Secretary of 
‘State approved the first military assistance for Iran 
in October 1946,. deciding that the United States would 
sell Iran $10: milllion worth of equipment. The 
following year, the program was continued through an 
agreement, signed on 20 June 1947, extending Iran 


Secretary of befense Charles Wiison and a military 
aide, but no member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Roosevelt also reports a briefing to Presiaent Eisen- 
hower after the successful completion cf the operation 
where Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, was present. 

For a further discussion of reports of US invelve- 
ment in the Mossadegh overthrow, see Rouhollah K. 
Ramazani, Iran's Foreign Policy, 1941-1973 (1975), pp. 
249-250. / 

45. Smith et al., Area handbook, Iran, pp. 70-71. 

46. See above p. 17. 
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credit to purchase $25 million worth of surplus Us 
arms.4/ 

(U) In 1949, the United States decidea to continue 
military aid to Iran ana to place this assistance on a 
grant basis, incorporating Iran into the newly consoli- 
dated US military assistance program for FY 1950. The 
Foreign Assistance Coordinating Committee, an interde~ 
partmental group that oversaw the preparation of the US 
assistante.program, placed Iran in the second of three 
priority groups and proposed that it. be granted "token" 
military assistance, defined as aid sufficient to 
insure the political orientation of the recipient 
towards the United States. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reviewed the overall aid program in February 1949 and 
found it "generally sound" without commenting on the 
Iranian portion. 48 

{U) Several weeks later, however, on 14 March 
1949, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did. provide the Secre- 
tary of Defense specific comments with respect to Iran. 
They pointed out that Iran, because of its geographical 
position, would be of strategic importance to the 
United States in the..event of war with the Soviet 
Union, and that the United States should maintain 
friendly relations with Iran, so as to stabilize the 
“Iranian Government as a means of preventing communist 
encroachment. The long-range security objective of the 
United States should therefore be to supply the Iranian 
Army with such equipment and support "as. would reason- 
ably insure maintenance of internal security, a stabi- 
lized government, and prevention of interference from 


47. Editorial Note, Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1947, vol v, p. $T6. . 

48. (U) FACCD-3/1, 7 Feb 49, App-B to JCS 1868/57, 
9 Feb 49; (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 21 Feb 49 (aerivea. 
from JCS 1868/59); CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 19. Prior to 
this time, assistance programs to individual ccuntries 
and regions had been the subject of serarate legisla- 
tion; now all were to be consolidated into a single law. 
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outside forces, other than direct invasion." To this 
end, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the appro- 
priation of $12.3 million for military assistance to 
Iran, divided among the services as follows: Army, $10 
million; Air Force, $2.3 million.’9 

(U) The Foreign Assistance Coordinating Committee 
increased the amount for Iran to $15.2 million in the 
consolidated $1.45 billion aid program that was ap-- 
proved by the Truman Administration in April 
1949. The Congress, however, reduced the overall 
figure somewhat, and the final program included only 
$27.6 million to be shared by Iran along with Korea and 
the Philippines. Of that total, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended an allocation of $10.45 million for 
Iran. The Administration, however, raised this 
figure to $11.7 million. , 

(U) Subsequently, on 23 May 1950, the United States 
and Iran agreed that the United States would provide 
Iran "on a grant basis” equipment, materials, and 
services for security and self-defense purposes. Also 
included was provision for US technical personnel in 
Iran to implement the terms of the agreement. Accord- 
ingly, the United States established in 1950 the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) Iran. 
Besides the MAAG, there already existed in Iran,2! 
two small US military advisory elements--the US 


ts, (0) Memo, JCS to wdeper; 14 Mar 49 (aerived 
from JCS 1868/62), CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 21. 

50. (U) Memo, SpecAsst to SecDef for MilAsst to CJS 
ét al., 27 Apr 49, Encl to JCS 1868/72, 2% Apr 49, CCS 
092 (8-22-46) sec 21. (U) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 23 Sep 
49 (derived from JCS 1868/1111), same file, sec 29. 
Spec Msg to Congress, 25 Jul 49, Public Pabers of the 
Fresidents of the United States, harry S. Truman, 1949 

°(1964), pp. 395-400. PL 324 {The Mutual Lefense 
Assistance Act), 6 Oct 49. PL 430, 28 Oct 49. Defense 
Security Assistance Agency (DSAA), "DSAA Fiscal Year 
Series: Iran." 
51. See p. 17. 
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Military Mission with the Imperial Iranian Gendarmerie 


(GENMISH), and the US Military Mission to the Iranian 


Army (ARMISH) .°2 

(U) The United States continued to grant military 
assistance to Iran on a modest scale during the 
Mossadegh period, except for a three-month period, 
July-September 1953. In all, from 1 July 1951 through 
30 June 1953, $66 million were programmed and equipment 
valued at $42.4 million was actually delivered to the 
Iranian armed forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff played 
an important role in the program, recommending both the 
amount to be programmed and the way it was to be 
spent.°> 

(U) President Truman, on 9 January 1950, had asked 
the Congress to appropriate $1.1 billion for military 
assistance for FY 1951, to be allocated among the NATO 


countries, Greece, Turkey, Iran, Korea, and the Philip- 


pines. Acting at’ the direction of the Secretary of 
Defénse, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the 
amounts to be allocated to éach country. They proposea 
$11.5 million for Iran. After the outbreak of the 
Korean War, however, the Congress acceded to the 
President's request for a substantial increase in 
military assistance funds. In the finally approved 
program, Iran received a much larger share, amounting 
to $25.5 million.>4 

(U) During the period 1950-1952, Iran hela a low 
priority among MAP recipients. British and US military 
Planners felt that they lacked the forces to defend 


5Z. I UST 420. (C) USSTRICOM/USAF, "DOD Aavisory/ 
Support Study - Iran, n.d., Encl to Att to 
JCS 2315/498-5, 1 Oct 71, JMF 037 (29 Jul 70) sec 2. 

53. (U) DSAA, “DSAA Fiscal Year Series: . Iran." 

54. (U) Public Papers, Truman, 1950, pp. 539-60, 
547, 564-566. (U) Memo, SecDef to CJCS ana Chm, 
Munitions Brd, 30 Jan 50, Encl to JCS 2099, 31 Jan 50, 
CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 33. (U) Memo, JCS to Secbef, 11 
May 50 (derived from JCS 2099/6), same file, sec 36. 
(U) Memo, SecDef to cJcs, 8 Jun 50, Enel to 
JCS 2099/18, 10 Jun 50, same file, sec 39. (U) DSAA, 
"DSAA Piscal Year Series: Iran.” 
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Iran. In case of general war, thev hoped only to 
hold an “Inner king" comprising Lebanon, JSoraan, ana 
Israel. Nonetheless, on 5 Februsry 1951, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff did recommend a modest increase in the 
FY 1952 military assistance for Iran: $34.9 million, of 
which $31.9 million was for the Army. These funas were 
primarily for maintaining existing equipment; only a 
"“limiteg amount" of additional equipment was recom- 
mended to “improve the efficiency of the Army and 
Gendarmerie.” Ultimately, the Congress appropriated 
$372 million (as Title II of PL 249) for Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran. Thereupon, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
“refined" these Title II funas, recommending an 
allocation for Iran of $30.6 million ($28.2 million for 
the Army and $2.4 million for the Air Force). The 
Secretary of Defense approved these recommendations on 
-13 February 1952, but subsequent revisions reduced the 
final amount to $28.4 million.>> 

“(U) Jcs responsibility for preparing Military 
Assistance. programs was bréadened under new proce- 
dures adoptea by the Department of Defense in August 
1951, The Joint Chiefs of Staff were now to senda 
“program objectives" and "screening criteria" to 
Military Advisory and Assistance Groups (MAAGS) as 
guidance for preparing detailed “force bases" fer their 
respective countries. After approval by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, these force bases woulda be used 
by the MAAGs to estimate requirements. The MAAG 
requirements, in turn, would allow the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to make recommendations to the Secretary of 
Defense for allocating funds among recipient countries. 
He then would submit recommendations to the Eureau of 
“Ss. (TU) Memos, SecLef to SCS, 9 Nov 56, Enel to 
JCS 2099/63, 10 Nov 50, CCS G92 (8-22-46) sec 45; 
SecDef to JCS, 27 Dec 50, Encl to JCS 2099/72, 27 Bec 
50, same file, sec 47; JCS tc SecDef, 5 Feb 51 (aerivea 
from JCS 2099/77), same file, sec 49. (U) Memo, JCS to 
Secbef, 16 Jan 52 (derived from JCS 2099/158); (TS) 
Memo, Secbef to JCS, 13 Feb 52, Enel to JCS 2099/171, 


13 Feb 52, same file, sec'65. (U) PL 249, 31 Oct 51. 
DSAA “DSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran." 
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the Buaget as the basis for the President's request to 
the Congress for Military Assistance Appropriations.°°© 

(U) Under this program, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
issued their "program objectives" on 4 September 1951. 
Their expectations for Iran were very modest: "Consis- 
tent with Iran's ability to absorb it, accelerate and 
expand military assistance provided such assistance 
will help restore stability and increase internal. 


security.” On 26 October 1951, they approved the 
following force bases for Iran: 


Ary, aah aon 
infantry divisions 
1 mechanized combat command 


Nav 
5 gun. boats 


3 patrol craft 


Air Force 
ighter-bomber squadrons (U/E 25 a/c) 
1 reconnaissance squadron (U/E 20 a/c) 
1 transport squadron (U/E 12 a/c) 


y 


Personnel Strength 
rmy 127,000 


Navy 2,617 
Air Force 5,200 
134,817>/ 





(28) Based on the above requirements, the Joint 
Chiefs Chiefs of Staff made FY 1953 MAP recommendations 


for Iran on 1 February 1952. ‘They sought $20 million 
for the Iranian Army for maintenance, training, modest 
amounts of new motor transport, and medical and signal 
eguipment. They recommended $40 million for all the 
Title II navies (Greece, Turkey, Iran, and Yugoslavia) 
without breaking. down the amount among the countries. 








“Se. (0) JCS 2099/1115, 7 Jul 51; Dec On JCS 2099/1115, 
9 Jul 51; N/E to JCS 2099/1188, 6 Aug 51; CCS 092 
(8-22-46) sec 56. 

57. (U) JCS 2099/1211, 24 Aug 51, CCS 092 (8-22-46) 
sec 57. (U) JCS. 2099/154, 26 Oct 51, same file, 
sec 64. , 


apeaaiie 





They did the same for air forces, but reported split 
views: The Air Force Chief of Staff favored $512.46 
million; the other Chiefs recommended only $397.14 
million. The Secretary of Defense decided in favor of 
the majority, but later adjustments resulted in a final 
DOD recommendation for Iran as follows: 


. 


Material $21,185,898 
Army (19,400,000) 
Navy ( 902,536) 
Air Force ( 883,362) 
Training 1,500 ,00G 
Total $22,685,69879 


(#5) The Preident requested $606 million of the 
Congress. for the Near and Middle East without breakdown 
by individual country; final appropriations, however, 
amounted only to $499 million. As a result, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended and the Secretary of 
Defense approved an allocation for Iran of $21 million 
(Army $19.2. million, Navy $.9 million, ana Air Force 
$.9 million). Subsequent adjustments reducec the 


final program to $19.1 million. 59 
58, (U) Memo, JCS to Secbef, 1 Feb 32 (cderivea 


from JCS 2099/1639); (TS) Memo, SecDef to JCS, 9 Feb 52, 
Encl to JCS 2099/70, 11 Feb 52; CCS 092 (&-22-46) sec 
67. (TS) Memo, SecDef to JCS, 13 mar 52, Encl to JCS 
2099/180, 17 Mar S52, same file, sec 70. 

59. (U) Special Message to Congress on the Mutual 
Security Program, Fublic Papers, Truman, 1952-1953, 
p. 182. (U) Digest of Appropriations, 1953, Pp. 40-41. 
(TS) Memo, DepSecler to JCS, 21 Jun 52, Encl to JCS 
2099/209, 25 Jun 52; (TS) N/K Of JCS 2099/209, 10 Jul 
52; CCS 092 (8-22-46) sec 76. (U) memo, JCS to SecDef, 
18 Jul 52 (derived from JCS 2099/216); (U) N/H of JCS 
2099/216, z9 Jul 52; same file, sec 77. BSAA, "DSAA 
Fiscal Year Series: Iran." 
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2 
BUILDING THE ANTI-SOGVIET BARRIER 
1953-1960 


(U) Pollowing the removal of Dr. Mossadegh, the 
United States became even more committed to the main- 
tenance of a stable and pro-Western Iran. Not only did 
Iran possess grant quantities of oil needed by the 
western nations, but its strategic location had taken 
on added significance in light of the US policy of 
containment of the Soviet Union. Situated along the 
northern rim of the Middle East, Iran was viewed as a 
principal link in a barrier against Soviet expansion 
into the Middle East and the Persian Gulf. According- 
ly, from 1953 and throughout the remainder of the 
1950s, the United States pursued several parallel 
objectives with regard to Iran. These included 
bringing Iran into a collective defense for the Middle 
East,. strengthening the Iranian armed forces, and 
assuring internal order within the country. 


CENTO: Iran and Collective Defense in the Middle East 





(U) The return of a friendly government in Tehran 
allowed the United States to give serious consideration 
to the incorporation of Iran into a collective defense 
arrangement in the Middle East. Such an iaea was not 
new. The Truman Administration had entertained the hope 
of establishing a “Middle East Defense Crganization" 
(MEDO), beginning with a framework of the United 
States, Britain, France, and Turkey, into which other 
Middle Eastern countries would be fitted. But politi- 
cal instability in many of these countries, ‘combined 
with Arab hostility toward the Western rowers because 
of their support of Israel, precluded any positive 


steps toward a MEDC at that time. | 


7 TUy NSC 129/1, 24 Apr 52, CCS 092 Palestine 
(5-3-46) BP pt 1. 
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(U) Soon. .after the Eisenhower Administration took 
office, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles made a 
three-week tour of the Middle East. Upon his return, 
he gave a public report in a television address on 1 
June 1953. It was "high time," he said that the 
United States paid greater attention to that area of 
the world. On the subject of collective defense, 
Secretary Dulles made the following remarks: 

A Middle East Defense Organization is 

a future rather than an immediate possi- 

bility. Many of the Arab League countries 

are so engrossed with their quarrels with 

Israel or with Great Britain or France 

that they pay little heed to the menace of 

Soviet communism. However, there is more 

concern where the Soviet Union is near. 


In general, the northern tier of nations 
shows awareness of the danger. 


The Secretary did not indicate what nations he: 
regarded as the "northern tier," but in a report to 
the National Security Council, he identifiea them as 
Pakistan, Itan, Iraq, Syria, and Turkey.? 

(U) Following the overthrow of Dr. Mossadegh, the 


NSC Planning Board4 


prepared a new policy statement 
(NSC 175) toward Iran in becember 1953. Among other 
things, the Planning Board foresaw that Iran might 
be willing to enter into a regional defense arrange- 
ment within a year or two if the oil controversy were 
settled soon and a pro-Western government continued 
in power. A “long-range program" of impreving Iran's 
armed forces was recommended, "relatea to the prog- 
ress made toward effective regional cefense clans." 


“TZ, Cept of State Bulletin, 15 Jun $3, ep. 831-835. 
3. (TS) NSC Action No. 6C1, 1 Jun 53. 
4. During the Eisenhower Administraticn, this 
Board prepared studies and policy recommendations for 
consideration by the National Security Council. 
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(U) In an appended staff study, the Planning Eoara 
discussed Iran's security and other problems facing 
the country. It was noted that Iran constituted a 
"blocking position" from which to oppose any Soviet 
move toward Turkey, Pakistan, the Persian Gulf, or the 
Suez Canal, and that it would provide valuable bases 
for attacks against the Soviet Union in case of 
war. The Board cited the judgment of the US Ambassador 
in Tehran that cooperation of Iran and Irag in regional 
defense would depend upon the receipt of "firm commit- 
ments" from the United States to supply military 
aia.? 

' ($@) The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered NSC 175 
acceptable subject to several changes. They pointed 






out that the authors of. the study had unaeremphasized 
the difficulty involved in defending Iran. That 
nation's own forces were not strong enough alone to 
block a Soviet move against Turkey or Pakistan, and the 
mountainous terrain and lack'of communications in the 
Middle East would make it extremely difficult. to 
Support Iran. As for the prospects for regional 
association, political and religious differences might 
make it difficult for Turkey, Pakistan, and Iran to 
cooperate, while Iraq would probably maintain a posi- 
tion of "benevolent neutrality." Turkey's commitments 
to NATO, moreover, would inhibit the diversion of her 
forces to assist Iran.° 

Les) The National Security Council approved NSC 175 
On 30 December 1953 with minor changes, including most 
of those recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
Council instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, 





“Ss, (Uy) NSC 175, 21 Dec 53, CCS 091 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 11. : 
6. (3S) Memo, JCS to SecbDef, 29 Dec 53 (derived from 
JCS 1714/57), CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) see 11. 
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to reconsider their comments on the cifficulties of 
regional defense cooperation, apparently pelieving them 
somewhat exaggerated. Following approval by the 
President, NSC 175 was issued in January as NSC 54021" 

(2S} Meantime, during the fall of 1953, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had addressed the issues of a strategic 
concept. for the Middle East and regional security 
arrangements for that area. With regard to the former, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff examined three rfossible 
strategies: 

1. To defend along the high ground in northwestern 
Iran from a point on the Turkish-Iranian border just 
north of Lake Urmia eastward along the southern shore 
of. the Caspian Sea (the Elburz mountains), then curving 
southward to. the Great Salt Desert in north Central 
Iran. This was the northernmost line of defense that 
could be considered practicable. 

2. To defend along the line of the Zagros Mountains, 
extending from a point near ‘the junction of turkey, 

Iraq, and Iran to the head of the Persian Guif. ‘This 
line constituted the southernmost natural boundary that 
would provide protection for all the Middle Eastern oil 
region. 

3. To. concentrate forces arouna Mosul-Kirkuk, 
Baghdad, and Basra, maximizing tne enemy's aifficulties 
in crossing the Zagros mountains by ground delaying 
action and air interdiction, and unaertaking mobile 
operations to destroy Soviet forces Gebouching into the 

Tigris-Euphrates valley. 

(3) The Joint Chiefs of Staff consicered the 
second concept, the Zagros line, the best. They 
favored retention of the thira 4s a possible elterna- 


tive, but rejected the first as’ unfeasible because of 


7. (ee) NSC Action No. 998, 36 
NSC 5402, 2 Jan 54, CCS 092 Iran (4 
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political complications and the difficulties of pro- 
viding logistic support. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
estimated force requirements for the second concept at 
four divisions and 1,100 aircraft on D-day, rising to 
10 divisions and 1,250 aircraft by D+60 days. Naval 
requirements were one destroyer squadron, 20 escort 
vessels, 25 minesweepers, one antisubmarine patrol 
squadron, and various auxiliaries. Before making 
final recommendation on this matter, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff wanted further stuay, including the views of 
the concerned commanders on the indigenous military 
Y potential..of the Middle East and the cost to the United 
States of developing the forces of the countries of 
that region. 

(2S) With regard to regional security arrangements, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the Secretary of. Defense 
on 13 November 1953 that "the time might be propitious" 
for encouraging dn association among Turkey, Iraq, 


Iran, and Pakistan. Such “an arrangement, they con- 
tinued, 


would visualize an association of 

indigenous forces under an indigenous 

command advantageously located with 

relation to the current threat. [It 

would also provide for the evolution- 

ary growth of a defense organization 

which could logically develop in time 

to include other Middle East coun-~. 
tries... .9 


(@ST After receipt of the views of both CINCNELM and 
USCINCEUR,. the Joint Chiets of Staff approved on 6 





JCS 1837/70, 13 Oct 53, CCS 381 EMMEA 
(11-19-47) BP pt ts. (38) SM-1765-53 to CINCNELM, 2 
Nov 53; SM-1767-53 to JSPC, 2 Nov 53; same file, sec 
16. 

9. (PS) Memo, JCS to Secbef, 14 Nov 53 (derived 
from JCS 1887/73), same file, sec 17. 


act 
April 1953 the Zagros line defense concept for the 
Middle East. They then approached the British Chiefs 
of Staff on this matter in June 1954, proposing com- 
bined US~-British-Turkish discussion to determine a 
concept of operations, to include force estimates, for 
this aefense line.!9 

(9@) Another encouraging ceevelopment took place 
in December 1954, when the Shah paid a state visit to 
President Eisenhower. On this occasion, the Shah 
announced that Iran had decided to abandon its tradi- 
tional neutrality and to cooperate with the nations of 
the free world. US officials replied by expressing a 
hope that Iran would join Turkey, Pakistan, and Iraq in 
a defense association, and by promising to assist in 
the defense of the Zagros line.!! 

(3@) Following the Shah's visit, the NSC Planning 
Board drew up a revised statement of policy toward Iran 
that was approved by the Président and the Council in 
January 1955 (NSC 5504). This paper recommended that 
the United States assist. in developing Iran's armed 
forces to enable them to "make a useful contribution to 
Middle East defense"~--an objective that would admittedly 
"require a long-term program involving U.S. expendai- 
tures substantially in excess of present levels." ‘the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had endorsed NSC 5504, but had 
warnea that any increase in the Iranian program must be 
carefully weighed against other claims for the limited 
funds available and should await amore careful 






Tt. TH Jcs 1887/75, 18 Mar 54; Dee On Jcs 1887/75, 
6 Apr 54; CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47) sec 17. (247 
SM-571-54 to BCCS, 21 Jun 54 (derived from 
JCS 1887/60), same file, sec 18. 


11. (#8) NSC 5504, 15 Jan 55, CCS 092 iran (4-23-48) 
sec 15. . 
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definition of Iran's military role pending develogments 
in Middle East regional security arrangements. !2 

(3S) In April 1954, military representatives of 
the United States, Britain, and Turkey had begun 
meeting in London to draw up a defense concept for the 
Middle East. JCS guidance for the US representative 
encompassed the Zagros line strategy discussed above. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not. contemplate "sta- 
tioning or committing any Significant U.S. forces in 


defense of the Middle East at this time,"{f > 


ae qj 

(26) The tripartite military r@Bresentatives met 
for many months and, on 22 February 1955, issued their 
report. They concluded that the Middle East countries 
could provide the ground forces needed to defend the 
zagros line, but would require outside assistance to 
bring them up to the necessary;readiness as well as air 
and naval ae : 


The tripartite planners also set out in spiaaeeel 


forces required, finding a deficit in those currently 


available in the area.!4 


“Ti. __Tbhia. (@S) Memo, JCS to SecCef, 7 Jan 55 
(derived from JCS 1714/78), CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) 
sec 15. 

13. (B8} JCS 1887/75, 18 Mar 54, CCS 381 EMMEA 
(11-19-47) sec 18. (389 SM-997-54 to CINCNELM, 17 Nov 
54 (derived from JCS 1887/93), same file, sec 19. 

14. (TB) Rpt, Dep Chief of Turkish Staff, Vice Chief 
of UK Air Staff, and CINCNELM, "Combined Turkey-~UK-US 
Middle East Defense Study," 22 Feb 55, CCS 381 EMMEA 
(11-19-47) BP pt 2. 
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({U).On 24 February 1955, just two days after the 
US, British, and Turkish military planners had com- 
pleted their report, Turkey ena Iraq signed a Pact of 
Mutual Cooreration in Baghadad, establishing an organi- 
zation for collective defense in the Middle East under 
the northern tier concept. This "Baghdad Fact" commit- 
ted the contracting parties to “cooperate for their 
security and defense." Detailed means for this cooper- 
ation remained to be worked out later. The Pact was 
open to acession by other interested states and it 
providea for the establishment of a permanent council 
at the ministerial level when "at least four Powers" 
had become members. Three other adherences followed 
shortly: British accession was deposited on 5 April, 
Pakistan followed on 23 September, and on 25 October 
the Shah signed the Pact, authorizing Iranian member-. 
ship.!5 

(5) The Joint Chiefs of. Staff supported and urged 
US adherence to the Bagndad pact. In their considera- 











tion of this matter, they observed that Iran's contri- 
bution could be strengthened by increasing US support 
to the Iranian forces. The advice of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was not accepted, and on 11 July 1955, the 
Unéer Secretary of State recommendea to President 
Eisenhower against accession to the Pact. As the 
reason, the Under Secretary cited the ecverse affect on 
“our influence in bringing about a reduction in Arab- 
Israeli tensions." The Under Secretary of State cid 
recommend that the United States establish ciose 
liaison with the Pact organization in order to coorai- 
nate US plans and aid programs with those of the member 





T>. (U) Paul £. Zinner (ed.), Documents cn American 
Foreign Relations, 1955 (1956), pp. 342-344. Hollis «. 
Earber, The Unitea States in World Affairs, 1955 
(1957), pp. 154-155. 
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states. He also recommended increased US military 





assistance as an inducement to Iran, which, at this 
point, had not yet joined the Pact, /§ 

(@S) The President accepted the advice of the 
Under Secretary of State, and the United States did not 
accede to the Baghdad Pact. At. JCS recommendation, 
however, the US Army Attache in Iraq was designated as 
the US military observer with the Baghdad Pact organi- 
zation.! 

(25J The signatories of the Fact held their first 
meeting in Baghdad on 21-22 November 1955. There they 
established a formal organization, including a council 
at the ministerial level with permanent deputies of 
ambassadorial. rank, a secretariat, and economic and 
military committees. A counter-subversion committee 
was added later. Thereafter planning proceeded on the 
definition of the threat to the Pact area and on a 
defense concept. The latter called for holding the 
mountain barrier made up of the Elburz and Hindu Kush 
ranges extending across northern Iran from Turkey to 
Afghanistan--a line that would provide maximum security 
to the region by containing the potential enemy within 
his own territory and denying him access to allied air 
bases, oil areas, and lines of communication. The 
Iranian delegate took the lead in advocating defense 
along the Elburz range, a position that was politically 


: Memo, JCS to SecDef, 16 Jun 55 (derived 
from JCS 1887/104), CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47) sec 21. 
(28) Memo, USecState to Pres, 11 Jul 55, App A to JCS 
1887/1108, 19 Jul 55; Memo, Dep ASD(ISA) to JCS, 14 Jul 
55, Enel to JCS 1887/108, 19 Jul 55; same file, sec 
22. 

17. (287 Memo, Dep ASD({ISA) to JCS, i4 Jul 55, 
Encl to JCS 1887/108, 19 Jul 55, ccs 381 EMMEA 
(11-19-47) sec 22. (U) Memo, JCS to Secbef, 30 Ses 55 
(derived from JCS 1887/117); N/BH of JCS 1687/117, 2 Nov 
55; same file, sec 23. 
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imperative for him in view of the fact that the Elburz 
provided the only strong natural barrier from which to 
defend Iranian territory. The Elbur2 concept, while 
politically essential to Iran and preferred by Pakistan, 
represented a much more ambitious undertaking than the 
Zagros defense concept approved earlier by the US, 
British, and Turkey military representatives. '8 

(at During 1956, the Joint Chiefs of Staff made 
several further formal recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense for US adherence to the Baghdad Pact, but no 
such action resulted. Nonetheless, the United States 
‘did take various actions to increase cooperation with 
the Pact organization. With Secretary of Defense 
approval, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreea in March 
1956 to comment on studies prepared by the military 
Committee. Then, in April 1956, a permanent US mili- 
tary liaison office with the Pact was establishea and, 
a month later, the US military observer to the Pact was 
authorized to express US views on Middle East defense 
matters on an informal basis. In aadition, the United | 


States began to participate in the Economic and Counter- 
19 






subversion Committees. 


"Communique," Baghaad Pact Council meetina, 
22 Nov 55, Dept of State Bulletin, 2 Jan 56, pp. 16-1. 
(Fe) US Army Attache, Iraq, "“Cbservations and Impres- 
sions of the First Meeting, Council of the Baghdad Fact 
Military Deputies' Committee, 21-28 January 1956," 6 
Feb 56, CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47) sec 27. 

19. (@S} Memo; JCS to SecDef, 4 Jan 56 (derived 
from JCS 1887/135), CCS 381 EMMEA (11-19-47) sec 25. 
(U) Memo, JCS to Secbef, Encl to JCS 1887/1156, 23 Mar 
56, same file, sec 28. (@8) Memo, JCS to SecDef, 30 
Nov 56 (derived from JCS 1887/313), same file, 
sec S51. (U) rec Cn JCS 1887/149, 3 Mar 56; (b) 
Msg, JCS 998294 to USARMA Iraq, 3 Mar 56 (cerived from 
JCS 1887/149); same file, sec 27. (@&) JCS 1887/167, 5 
Apr 56, same file, sec 29. (3s) Memo, JcS tc 
CINCNELM, 11 Apr 56 {derivea from JCS 1&87/167), 
same file, sec 30. (U) Si#-42S-56to USARMA Irag, 24 May 
56 (derived from JCS 1887/1684); N/H of GCS 1887/1684, 28 
May 56; same file, sec 34. Richard P. Stebbins, Unitea ~ 
States in World Affairs, 1956 (1957), Dp. 94-95. 
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(387 Following the Suez crisis in the fall of 1956, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff again urged US aaherence tc the 
Eaaghdad Pact. They were concerned with the power vacuum 
resulting from the failure of britain and France to 
overturn Gamal Abdel Nasser'S seizure of the Canai as well 
as the growing Egyptian influence in the Middle East, 
which had full Soviet backing. ‘hey told the Secretary of 
Defense on 30 November 1957 that "continuation of the 
Baghdad Pact as a regional .defense organization against 
Soviet aggression in the MicGdle East is vital to the 
security of this area and te the attainment of U.S. 
military objectives." Joining the Pact, they believec, 
would provide the United States with an opportunity tc 
establish a military position in the area if it snould be 
needed. *° 
~ (U) President Eisennower recognizea the cravity of 
the situation, but preferred other measures to adherence 
to the Baghdad Fact. Eis policy, which.became known as. 
the Eisenhower Coctrine, was presented to the Congress on 
5 January 1957, in the form of a request for a joint 
resolution authorizing him to offer military aia to any 
country in the Middle East requesting it. The objective 
was to help those countries maintain their inuepenaence 
from communist domination. President Eisenhower also 
requested authority to use US armed forces as he deemed 
necessary to protect the territorial integrity and roliti- 
cal independence of any Middle Eastern state requesting 
helo when facea with covert armed aggression from @ country 
controlled by international communism. the Concress 
granted the President's request by &@ joint resolution 


which the President signed on 9 March 1957.2! 


“ZU. (ae) 0OoMemo, JCS to Seclef, 20 Nev 56 (cGerivea from 
JCS 18€7/313), CCS 3€1 EMMEA (11-19-47) sec 51. 

zl. (Ut) Public Papers ot the Fresicents, Uwight Lb. 
Eisenhower, 1S57 (1958), Ec. 6-16. Richard F. Stescins, 
Tne United Etates in worla Affairs, 1957 (1956), 
ce. 154-155. 
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{U) Even though the United States did not join -the 
_Baghaad Pact, it continuea to look to this collective 
security arrangement to provide stability in the miadle 
East. To this end, the United States strengthened its 
cooperation with the Pact, becoming a member of its 
Military Committee in June 1957. Since the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reviewed the studies of the Committee, 
this action, in fact, only made formal what was already 
eccurring on an informal basis.2? 

(U) The US hope that the Baghdad Pact would prove a 
stablilizing influence in the middle East received a 
severe setback in 1958. On 14 July, a leftist revolu- 
tion in Iraq overthrew the pro-western monarchy and 
substitutea a new “Rkepublican Government.” This new 
regime subsequently disassociated Iraq from the Pact, 
which then moved its headquarters .to Turkey and became 
known as the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). 
Although Turkey and Iran formea a continuous block 
along the Soviet border, thet withdrawal of Iraq from 
the organization weakened the northern tier aefense, 
and the susceptibility of the Iragi Government to 
anti-western influences exposea both Iran and Turkey to 
possible danger from the rear.49 

{U) To bolster support for CENTC ana enhance tne 
security of the Middle East, the United States signea 
bilateral agreements in 1959 with three CENTO memoers, 
Iran, Turkey, anc Pakistan. “In the Agreement of 
Cooperation, signec om 5 Maren 1959, the United States 
and Iran undertook tc cccperate for their security and 
aefense in the interest of worla peace. The Agreement 


provided that: win case of aggression against 
° "Communicue,” Eaghdaa Pact.Council Meeting, 
6 Jun 57, in Paul E. Zinner (ea.}, Locuments cn Ameri- 
Can Foreicn kelations, 1957 (1956), pp. 255-257. 
23. (U) Ricnard F. Stebbins, the Unitea States in 
worla affairs, 1958 (1959), pp. 201-203. Richara F. 
Stebbins, The United States in world Affairs, 1959 
(1960), p. 230. Smith et al., Area kanaboox, Iran, 
Eval 
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‘Iran . . . the United States of america, in accoraance 
with the Constitution of the United States of America, 
will take such appropriate action, including the use of 
armed forces, as may be mutually agreed upon... ." 
The United States also promised to continue both 
economic and military assistance, and Iran, tor its 
Part, pledged to use this aid for the furposes in- 
tended, preservation of its independence ang 
integrity.*4 : 


Beginning to Build: Iran's Armed Forces, 1955-1960 

(#\) To play their assigned role in defense of 
the Baghdad Fact area, Iran's armed forces would have 
to be improved through training and acquisition of 
necessary equipment. The US Military Assistance 
Program (MAP) was the primary means by whicn these 
improvements were sought. Removal of Dr. mossadegh rrom 
Fower and the increasing assumption of control over 
Iran's affairs by the Shah previded an opportunity tor 
US military. aid to bring about improvements in Iran's 
armed forces. As early as May 1954, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff expressed confidence in the results expected 
of MAF by recommending a broadening of military objec- 
tives for Iran, which the Secretary of Detense ap- 
proved, to include provision of “some resistance 


to externai aggression." 25 





{U) Seeking to accelerate progress towards this 
gcal, Brigadier General hobert A. McClure, USA, Culef 
of the MAAG in Iran, Eroposec on z Septencer 1954 


£ 


three-year program for giving the Iranian armea torces 
cefensive capabilities at a cost of $360 miliion. h 


um 


T 
Joint Chiets of Staff agreed witn the neea for such 


“Za. (oy, 10 UST 314. 

25. (®@) memo, JCS to Secbei, 19 May 54 icerived 
trom GCS 2099/374), CCS 692 (8-22-40) sec i ‘ 
Memo SecDef to JCS, 15 Jul 54, Enel te JCE 2099 1 
Jul 54, same file, sec 113. 
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build-up, but they Goubted the ability of Iran's armec 
forces to absorb such a large increase in equipment so 
fast. Thev also feared similar claims for increasea 
aid from neighboring Mia@dle Eastern countries. accord- 
ingly they opposed large increases in military grant 
aid, a position that was upneld by the Administration. 
(U) General McClure also proposed, ana the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approvea, a chance in the force basis 
of the Iranian Army in order to make it conform more 
nearly to the actual organization. The new force basis 

- consisted of 8 light infantry divisions, 4 light 
armored divisions, ana 5 independent infantry brigades. 
To make the switch to the new organization woulda 
require the activation of one infantry brigade and the 
conversion of one division from infantry to armored. 
Provision of Patton tanks for one armored battalion 
would be requirea.7® 
' WS) Acting unaer the stimulus of General McClure's 
Froposal, tne Joint Chiefs of Statt oraered a reexam- 











ination of interin military objectives for Iran. As a 
result, on 3 October 1955, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
acceptea the conclusion that the Zagros line must be 
melc indefinitely if the tnitea States was to attain 
its military objectives in the tiadle East. HOwever, 
existing Iranian forces would not hola the line against 
Soviet attack for more than a month; they could frob- 
ably never be sufficiently strengthened to hole incefi- 
nicely. An approcriate interim oojective would ve to 
hola the key passes for six months with cutside 
Operational anc iogistical help. To attain this 


capacility would re2suire expenditures of aprroximately 


——To. @) Meno, Iran to ACCS G-3, DA, Z Sez 
54, Encl to JCS (UC) memo, JCS to SecLef, 24 
Sep 54 (derivea fron JCS 1714/66); CCS 092 Iran 
(4-23-48) sec 13. (4) N/H Of JCS 1714/80, 27 Agr 55, 
same Lile, sec 16. 
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$191.8 million for military 
during the period FY 1955-195 


training 
8.2? 

(2S) Aaherence of Iran to the Baghcad 
led the Joint Chiefs of Staff to adopt 
mistic view of Middle East aefense. 
they told the Secretary of Defense that t 
the Elburz 
to be a 


ning for force requirements." [ 


(4) A&A few aays later, Major a Seitz, 


USA, Chief of US ARMISH/MAAG, recommenued 
preparing the Iranian forces for 
defense. 
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attack. To rectify this condition, General Seitz 
recommenaed a reorganization of the Army into 12 
infantry divisions, of which 6 would be at nalf 
strength, ana 5 reduced-strength indepenaent brigaaes. 
Tanks cf the 4 existing: light armored brigades woula be 
distributed among the infantry aivisions, thereby 
enhancing their defensive capabilities. Three full- 
strength divisions would man the forward line, three 
would Geploy on the secondary Zagros position, while 
the understrength divisions and the indepenaent bri- 
gades would be stationed throughout the country to 
maintain internal order. In case of invasion, they 
would. withdraw into the Zagros to reinforce its ae- 
fenses.*? 
(28) The Joint Chiefs of Staff founda this reorgani- 
zation plan acceptable both operationally and as a 
‘basis for future programming of military assistance 
funds for Iran. They reserved judgment, however, on 
the defensive concept, which was, of course, not in 
accord with their own concept for agefenains the Elburz 
line. They.recommenaed, ana the Secretary cf CLefense 
approved, adoption of General Seitz's program as tre 
maicr combat force objectives for the Iranian Army 39 | 
(2S) The concept of cefending the ilturz line, 
at least initially, gained official argroval at the 
highest levels of the US Government e year later, 
when the President, on 9 August 1957, arscroeved NSC 
5703/1. It called for the United States tc gercvice Iran 
the military assistance ‘to maintain armea forces 


capable, with outside air and logistic surport, of 








29. iw lkemo, USARMISH/MAAG Ivan to USCINCEUR, 
"Force Base Program for Iran," 24 Jul 56, Enci to JCS 
W714/8i, 29 Aug 56, COS C92 Iran (4-25-42) sec 1%. 


3G. (@8) memo, JCS to SeclLef, i9 Sev 56 (aerivea 
m JCS 1734/92); (PS) N/E of ICS 1714/92, 4 Gct 56; 
092 Iran (4-23-48) sec 156. 


"fighting delaying actions initially from positions in 
northern Iran against Soviet forces."?! 
~ (0) Programs for military aid to Iran showed a 
marked increase during these years: $10.8 million in 
FY 1955; $21.2 million in FY 1956; and $75.3 million in 
FY 1957. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were askea to 
comment on these programs, but since their response 
was addressed to the Miadleé East area as a whole, 
their views on the level of funding for the Iranian 
program cannot be determined. 
“ (gS) at first, the Shah had acquiesced in the 
levels of military aia offered his government by the 
United States and in the plans developed by USARMISH/ 
MAAG for the forces to be supported by it. but when 
the Baghdad Pact Combinea Military Flanning Staff 
procuced a plan calling for 16 full-strength civisions 
for the defense of Iran, the Iranian monarch insisted 
that he must have armed forces of this magnituce in 
orger to fulfill his treaty obligations. To show its 
continuea interest in the area, the United States in 
January 1958 offered aaditional military assistance in 
the amount of $14 million. 

(@6}) The Shah, however, continuec cto press. for 
even larger amounts of aid. he scheauleac a trip tc 
washington in order to argue his case in person. The 
Joint Chiefs of Starf, in a position paper preparatory 
to this visit, opposea an increase in military assist- 
ance for Iran on military grounas. They receommenceca 
that, if an offer of military equicment became polit- 
ically cesirable to bolster the shah's morale, 





31. te NEC S703/1, ¢ AL 
(4-23-48) sec 19. 
32. LSAA, “DSA& Fiscal Year Series: Iran.” 
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57, CCS US2 Iran. 



























(#) Presiaent Eisenhower met with the Shah on‘ 
July 1958. No increase in military aid to Iran re- 
sultec trom the discussion. Two weeks later, however, 
the overthrow of the monarchy in Iraq by leftist forces 
changed the Strategic balance in the Middle East. Asa 
result, President Eisenhower called General Nathan S. 
Twining, USAF, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to the White House and asked him what could be 
Gone to “strengthen the military position of Iran and 
turkey." General Twining repliea that tne Iranian 
forces were supplied almost entirely with US equipment 
and that. deliveries, scheduled to keep pace with Iran's 
ability to absorb the equipment, had not met all 
requirements. He- gave the President a list of these 
eaguipment deficiencies, from which certain items were 
selected for priority delivery, while the remaining 
were referred back to the Department of Defense for 
further study. One option offered by General Twining, 
to bring the six undermanned Iranian divisions to full 
strength, was rejectea cecause of the cost éna the time 
reguirea to accomplish it. The major items to be 





surplied includea 272 mM-47 tanks, 58 artillery pieces, 








1,359 trucks, anc two small naval vessels. Military 
assistance for the following years ($95.5 million in FY 
1958, $72.4 millicn in FY 1959) retlectec these sterrea 
up dgeliveries. Significantly, tre figure fer FY 1959 
inciuaed for the first time, sales in the amount of 
$94,000.74 


S37 TH) memo, GCS to Secbef, 3 Jun 33 (derived 
from JCS 1714/100), CCS 092 Iran (4-22-48) sec 21. 
34. (9) hemo, Specasst to CJCS to CJCS, 16 Jul 
8, Encl to JCS 18&7/477, same date; (TS) JCS 1887/4765, 
22 Jul 58; CCS 361 (4-23-47) sec 6. CSAA, "DSAA Fiscal 
ear Series: Iran." 
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(2S) The US commitments in 1958 el sce 
military assistance dia not allay the Shan's argprenen- 
sions, He raised the question of Iranian security with 










President Eisennower, when the latter visited Tehran in 
December 1959 during a trip to Euroce, Atrica, and 
asia. The Shah cited the threat from both Irag and 
Afghanistan and sought increased US support tq modern- 
ize his forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewea 
botn the assessment of the threat anc the specific 
requirements thet the Shah had given the FEresident. 
They found the Iranian version ot the threat "consider- 
ably overstated" ana estimated the cost cf the items on 
the list of requirements at $600 million. They judgea 


35. (B) Jcs 1887/4644, 16 Jun 58; N/E of 
JCS 1887/464, 27 Aug 53; CCS 361 EMMEA (11-19-47) 
sec 71. 
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the present and frojected level of US military assist- 
ance to Iran to be sound, representing as much as could 
be effectively abscrbed by the Iranian armed forces. 
Consequently, the Shah received no new commitments 
although the United States did assure him that his 
desire for modernization would be born in mind in 
aeveloping future programs.2° 

(253 By the ena of the Eisenhower Administration, 
the United States had been furnishing military assist- 
ance to Iran for over 10 years ana had aeliverea 
eguipment valued at $386.8 million. The results, 
however, were not encouraging. Tne Iranian Army, 
according to an NSC policy review (NSC 6010), was 
capable only of "offering very limited resistence to 
aggression by a major power." The Air Force ana Navy 
were "weak and ineffective." Still, Iran remainea 
critically important to the United States because of 
its strategic location between the Soviet Union and the 
Persian Gulf and because o£ ‘its great oil reserves. 
Military assistance must therefore continue. As in the 
past, it should be airected toward providing Iran 4 
capability tor internal security ana for a limited 


contribution towards regional aefense.>! 


Iran's Internal Affairs, 1953-1960 


(U) The key to the success of all the military 
Flans for Iran lay in continued internal order and 


35. (@6) bemo, SecDef to CJCS, 4 Jan 60, Encl 
to JcS 1714/111, 12 Jan 60; (f#) Ltr, Shan to Pres, 
12 Jan 60, Att to JCS 1714/113, 29 Jan 60; (a®) 


JCSM-61-60 to Secbef, 19 Feb 60 (aerived trom JCS 
1714/1174); GMP 9161/4060 (24 Dec 59). (4) NSC 6010, 8 
Jun 66, JhF 9181/9165 (8 Jun 60). . 

37. DSAA, "LSA& Fiscal Year Series: Iran.” (Ya} NEC 
6610, & Jun 60, GME 9181/9105 (& Jun 60). NSC 6010 was 
eacorted oy the NSC on 350 June 1960 ana aprroved py tiie 
President on 6 July 1960. See (ff) N/K of 
JCS 1714/1168, 26 Jul 60, same file. 
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orientation towarcs the west. A vériodg of reictive 
calm and stability had followed the overthrow cf ir. 
Mossadegh in 1953. Assisted by the army, the Shah 
returned to power ana internal order was restored. In 
the following several years, the political importance 
of the Majlis aGaeclined while, simultaneously, the 
influence of the Shah, his family, and close associates 


at court and in the armed forces increasea .28 















(2S) Eeneath the surface calm ana stability, now- 
ever, a number of internal problems had begun to tester 
in Iran. A new NSC statement of policy on Iran (NSC 
5703/1) in 1957, to which the Joint Chiefs ot Stati nad. 
given their concurrence, first pointea out these 
Problems and the Eossible negative impact for the 
achievement of US objectives in Iran. While still 
calling fer a free and independent Iran with armea 
forces capable of maintaining internal security ana 
contributing to middle East aefense, the new folicy 
statement aadea the following ‘objective: 


A government that can and will make maximum 
balanceé use of all available resources in 
order to provide early ana visible progress 
towara economic improvements that will meet 
rising rorsular expectations.? 


(#5) A report to the National Security Council on 
Iran in October i958 spelled out in considerably mcre 
detail tne internal problems that were endangering 
political stability there. Listea were: the réestive- 
ness of the miadle class, intellectuals, ana junicr 
military otiicers; the restricticn on political activ- 
ity; the police methods of the Shah anc his government; 


38. Smith et al., Area Hanabock, iran, br. 70-72. 
39. (BE) nsec §703/1, & Fed 57, CCS G92 Iran (4-23-45) 
sec 19. to) Mens, JCS to Secbet, 35 Feb 37 (Gerived 


from GCS i7i4.$4), same rile. 
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corruption in the military ana civil service; and 
involvement of the Imperial family and high court 
officials in large financial and business operations. 
The report also observed that the necessity of working 
closely with -the Shah raised "a problem of possible 
over-identification of the U.S. with the Shah's poli- 
cies at a time when opposition to his policies is an 
important factor in the growing political insta- 
pility."79 

(@8F Another potential Iranian trouble spot mentioned 
in the report to the National Security Council was the 
’ Kur@ish problem. The Kurds, a distinct ethnic group in 
the Middle East, inhabited contiguous areas of Turkey, 
the Soviet Union, Iran, Iraq, and Syria. About one 
thira of these people lived in Iran along the western 
border in extreme poverty and neglected by the Govern- 
Ment. During the summer of 1958, both the Soviet Union 
and the United Arab Republic began to beam broadcasts 
to tne Kurds in Iran promoting the establishment of a 
Free Kuraistan, ana the resulting unrest posed a 
further internal threat to the Shah.4! 

(@S} As a result of the NSC report in Cctober 1958, 
the United States acopted 4 new colicy statement toward 
Iran on 15 November 1958 that called fer pressure cn 
the Shan to institute political, social, ana economic 
reforms. The new policy, NSC 5821/1, urafttec by the 
NSC Planning Boara and concurred in by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff,.retained crevious US cbjectives ror Iran, But 
notec that threats to US interest lay in Iran's vulner~ 
ability to Soviet influence and "the widespread dissat- 
istaction of many Iranians with domestic conditions. 


70. (a3) CCB ker mort, 9 GCL ae Atl te JCS VW7iss10l, 
10 Oct 58, CCS 092 Iran (4-23-48) sec Zl. 
41. Ibid. 
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The latter, the statement said, was “more immediately 
Eressing." The key issue was the extent to which "the 
largely personal regime of the Shah," with whicn the 
United States was closely identified, could ccre with 
Iran's growing internal problems. A major question was 
whether the Shah could or would take "sufficiently 
dramatic and effective steps" to insure his rfosition 
and siphon off growing discontent. To-do so the Shah. 
would nave the ditficult task of satisfying Ppogular 
Gemands without alienating the conservative elements 
that frovided the traditional support for his regime. 
(38 Despite the weaknesses cf the Shah, NSC 5821/1 
found no “constructive, pro-western" alternative in 
Iran and saw no recourse but continued support fer him. 
Hence the United States must influence the Shah to make 
“meaningful” reforms. Specific goals inecluaed: 
appointment of honest and competent ccevernment leaders 
and delegation of administtiative responsibilities to 
them; liberalizaticn of legislative and iucéicial 
ractices; elimination of araft, corruption, and 
conflicts of interest in government circles and the 
Imperial family; improvement of the economic Gevelor- 
ment program; and the adovtion of administrative, tax, 
ang financial reforms. 
(@f@) Two years ieter, the United States reviewed 
but mace no changes in its policy tewards Iran. Cnce 
again, there arpeared to be no satisféctory élternative 
tc the €hah in secite of continuing enc serices interna 
unrest. The United States shculd, therefore, continue 


to try to convince the Shah that internal ir 





. : a : ; 4 
waS the most immediate threat to his regime. ~ 


43. (@6) nec . 6010, & Jun 6C, CMe Gisiss10s 
(& Jun 60). 








STRENGTHENING THE ANTI-SOVIET EAKRIER 
1961-1968 


(U) In 1960, the United States seemed well on the 
way toward obtaining its policy goals for Iran. As a 
member of CENTO, Iran was actively involved in the 
collective cefense of the Middle East, and US military 
assistance was.giving Iran growing strength to partici- 
pate in that aefense. Yet, Iranian forces were still 
judgea far from what was required, especially if callea 
upon to meet a direct Soviet attack. Consequently, the 
1960s would witness expanding US military aid for Iran 
in-an effort to strengthen further the barrier acainst 
Soviet expansion into the. micdle Last. In adaition, 
internal problems persisted in Iran which, if not 
resolvec, could weaken Iran's ability to contribute to 
middle East defense. 


\ 
4 


The Kennedv Adminstration: Growing Assistance for Iran 





(38) Gne aspect of the Iranian internal probiems 
was among the first matters raised by the Jcint Cniefs 
of Staff with the new Kennedy Administration. Gn 26 
January 1961, they tole Secretary of Defense aAccvert 
MeNamara that existing contingency clans fer Iran were 
insufficiently wiae-ranging to aeal with the many 
gossible politically-inspirea crises that might recuire 
US military action. They particularly wantec plans cto 
assure that the Shen's successor woulc be Eromnestern 
The Assistant Secretary of Lefense (ISA) agreea that 
careful review cf sur national policy .. . shoula 
cneertaken” anc <:ikec the Cepartment of State 


cclilaborate.! 


“T. (#5) JCSH-Z7-61 to Secbef, 26 
from JCS 1714/123); (48) lst dvHK cf JC 
61; JMF 9181/9105 (1 Lec 60). 
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(f) A Presigential Task Force, chaired boy tne 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, accomplished the desired review ana 
carried out a far broader study than originally envi- 
sioned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Task Force 
submitted its report to the National Security Council 
on 15 May 1961, stating that “the continuing trend 
toward revolution and. chaos in Iran has reached the 
point where the U.S. must take vigorous action.” AS 
the Shah's copular support dwinaled, "the spectres of a 
recruaescence of irresponsible anti-Western Mossaaecism 
or [a] brittle military aictatorship have loomea 
constantly larger.” Obviously, therefore, the Unitea 
States must make a "major effort" to support the 
Shah and his regime and encourage far-reaching politi- 
cal and economic reforms.” : 

ip) After consideration of the Task Force report, 
the National Security Council adopted, as a replacement 
for NSC 6010, a set Of economic, political, and mili-~ 
tary recommendations that adaresseqd not only internal 
insecurity but attempted to deal with Iran's long range 
problems. To respona to the immediate problem the 
National Security Council agreed to support the exist- 
ing regime as the best attainable, to encourage the 
Shah to make political and social reforms, and to 
oppose military plots against him. The Council: also 
sought to provide Iran more substantial assurance cf US 
Support acainst Soviet attack and to heac off Gemanas 
tor ever increasing military aid. Specific proposals 
includea: 
a. Urgently examining the desirability of (1) 


moving earmarked forces to locations where they 


Zz. (Pf) Presiaential Task Force Stuay, "A Review of 
Problems in iran and Recommencaticns for the National 
Security Council," 15 May 61, Att to JCS 1714/129, 15 
fay 61, GMF 9181/9105 (9 May 61) sec 1. 











coulé assist Iran more rapialy anc (2) Giving iran 
more information about US plans. 

b. Continuing MAP support for the Iranian armed 
forces up te a4 level cf about 200,000 men. 

c.. Helping to identify the key considerations in 
aeciding how to react against a Soviet attack, 


developing plans for (1 he introduction of up to b \ 
re, 
two divisions and (2) ) 
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(#) The Acting ad... of Defense (ISA) 
askea the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their views on the 
recommendations described in (a) and (c}) above. Their 
answer, although it acknowledged that Iran's importance 
“cannot be over-emphasized," stated that the Unitec 
States lacked enough strength-in-being permanently to 
station sufficient forces in or near Iran. Fre- 
cositioning of equipment and..temporary “show of force" 
or "token" deployments were: possible but the aelavs 
inherent in obtaining transit ena base clearances might 
restrice immediate responses to the movement cf naval 
forces into adjacent waters. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
cescribed periodic dispatening of units tor maneuvers 
or exercises as “feasiple and desirable." but tney 
cprosec the earmarking of units as "impractical" ana 
the imparting of more information about tS fElans as 
"uncesirabdle." And, since existing pians alreaay 
zrovicead ftcor possible empiovment of more than two 
civisions, additional planning efforts appeareu 
unnecessary. In conclusion, the Joint Chiefs of Start 
believed that a commitment of substantiai forces to 


crrcse Soviet aggression might well spark a General 


3. \@J Memo, LeoSecDef to CJCS et al., 24 may ol, 
Enci to JCS 1714/131, 1 Jun 61, SMF 9161/9105 (S may 
6G) sec l. 
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war, in which casSe no sizeable US units were siateca for 
early deployment to tne hiddle East.4 

(TS) A few months later, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
raised additional doubts about defending Iran against 
Soviet attack. They gave their views in response to 
inquiries by Presicent Kennedy who feared that Soviet~ 
instigated pressures on Berlin and Laos might presage 
diversionary pressure on Iran. Since no plans dealt 
specifically with a limited war confined to Iran, ana 
involving US and Soviet forces, the Deputy Secretary of 
befense asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 7 October 
1961 to ss US capacity for fighting awlimited war 
in Iran, : The Jcs 
October was decidedly pessinfistic. They 
held out hope of resisting "limited Soviet intervention 


answer oO 





and probing aggression,” but not of opposing a "Sub- 
stantial anda determined” incursion. In northeast 
Iran, scanty road and rail facilities would limit Us 
forces to two divisions plus two battle groups. That 
force, together with Iranian units, was simply too 
small to stop a sizeable Soviet attack. Any commitment 
of US forces, they continued, must be preceded by a 
Gcecision to do whatever was necessary to achieve 
mational objectives. In oraer to assure "any chance of 


success," there would nave to oe immegiate attacks 





against air bases in the Soviet Union,£& 


a. (KY themo, actg ASD(ISA) to cJcs, 2 Jun 61, 
Encl to JCS 1714/132, 7 Jun 61, JMF 9141/9105 (9 way 
61) sec 1. (@®S) JCSM-443-61 to Secbef, 2&5 Jun 617 


(aerivea from JCS 1714/133), same file, sec 2. 





5. (2S) memc, DepSecbef to CJCS, 7 Oct 61, Att 
to JCS 1714/1344, 3 Gct 61, IMF 9181/9105 (9 May 61) sec 
2. (28) JCSN-741-51 to Secbef, 20 Uct 61 (aerived trom 
eCS 1714/135), same file, sec 3. For sunmseccent discus- 





sions, see (B@) remo; Actg ASL(IEA) to CUCS, 20 Oct 41, 
Att to JCS 1714/136, 423 Oct 61; (eB) GCSM-760-61 to 
SecDef, 9 Nov 61 (cerivea from JCS 1714/137); same 
file. 
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(#6) Moreover, the Joint Chiefs of Staftt doubted 
that the Iranian forces, by themselves, could repel,a 
Soviet attack. They mace this cbservation in briefing 
papers for the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) in 
March 1962 in preparation for a visit of the Shah to 
washington. At that time, they expressed the view that 
the Iranians coulda stop an Iraqi or Afghan invasion, 
but lackea "any significant capability” against the 
Soviets. Concurrently, the Joint Chiefs ot Staff 
supplied Secretary iicNamara with appraisais of Depart- 
ment of State suggestions to: sena a military planning 
group to Tehran; divulge US plans for waging limited 
war to the Iranians; and pre-position some equigment in 
Iran. They were willing to outline a aefense concept 
in general terms anda to send, “under cover ot the 
MAAG," a planning group that would assist in developing 
aetailea plans. Eut they were opposed to fre-positicn- 
ing equipment for a battle group, on grounds that the 
Soviets would finda such a step provocative ana that tie 
small amount of equipment sent would lessen US creait- 
ability.® 

(#% while in washingtcn, the Shah met with Secretary 
McNamara and the Chairman of the Joint Cnhiers of Staft 
on 12 April 1962. Mr. McNamara expressea US willing- 
ness to send a planning team to Iran, and to make @ 
"firm undertaking" on mArP aeliveries during Frys 1$63- 
1967. This five-year program for modernization ct the 
Iranian armed forces would include: more tran 16,006 


Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS 21 mar 62, Att 
to JCS 1714/141, 26 mar 62; (2#) SCSH-233-62 co Secver, 
29 Mar 62 (aerived trom JCS 1714/143)3 CC 
LASD( ISA) to #086 CUCS, 23. mar 62, Enect to 
Jes 1714/7142, 26 ma 23 47-62 to Seecler 

Mar 02 (cGerivea from JCS 1714/144); GMP 9181/5420 (21 
uae 62). 
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vehicles; two minesweepers; 16 transport aircraft; 
26-52 supersonic fighter-bombers (2-4 squaarons); 
airfield construction; and an early warning radar 
system. He asserted, however, that the Iranians “basic 
force level" ought to be 150,000 men. The Shah coun- 
terea by citing CENTO studies that recommended substan- 
tial increases rather than force reductions. Mr. 
McNamara proposed, ana the Shah quickly agreed, that 
the US planning team snould study deployments and force 
levels.’ 

(~) Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ais- 
patched a Military Pianning Team, headed by Brigadier 
Genral H. S. Twitchell, GSA, to Iran. The Team pre- 
sented and the Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed five 
measures. First, support a force level of about 
166,000 men. Second, assist in completion of a main 
air base and construction of a forward airfiela. 
Third, approve an aircraft control and warning (AC&W) 
system ana related communications plan that included 
construction of four raGar stations and seek British 
cooperation in building two additional stations. 
Fourth, consider the reinsertion of two frigates in the 
five-vear program. Fifth, resolve within the CENTS 
framework Iranian-US cifferences over force goals. The 
Ceputy Secretary of tefense approvea everything excér 


action on the two frigates. 





7. U8) Annexes —£ ana C to S§N-5i4-62 to JCS, 2 
may 62, IMF 9181/3iG0 (21 Apr 62) sec i. (7) ALge 
Wewoire, 12 Apr 62, =ncl Z to heport of vee Military 
Flanning Team, Iran, 20 Jul 62, Encl to cCS 714/154, 
21 Jul 62, JMP 91€1,/3100 (21 Apr 62) sec 4a. 

&. (4) SM-538-52 to 5G Twitchell, 1G way 62 (aerivea 
trom JCS 1714/152:, IMP 918173100 (21 Afr 62) sec 1 
(@S) Report of U.s. silitary Plannin 
Jul 62, Enci to cfs i714/154, 21 Je 
secs 4 and 4A. (oe: JICSMN-579-62 to 
(Gerived from JCS i714/156); Memo, DepSeclef to CJCS, 
31 Aug 62, Att to JCS 1714/158, 6 Sep 62, same fiie, 
sec 5. 
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(4 On 19 September 1962, the United States pre- 
sented the Shah a five-year program of military assist- 
ance for FYs 1963-1967, revised in light of the find- 
ings of the Military Planning Team. The program was 
based on a concept of defense for Iran against all 
contingencies, both internal and external, recognizing 
that assistance from the United States and its allies 
would be required to deter and defeat Soviet aggres- 
sion. This concept also took into consideration the 
collective security arrangements of CENTO and assumed 
a forward strategy, relying on the mountain barriers on 
the northern border. The five-year program supplied 
the means to modernize Iranian forces and included the 


following: 


3.5 inch rocket launchers 
' submarine guns See 
200 60mm mortars 
ammunition requird for training and for a 30-Gay 
reserve 
additional communications equipment 
100 m-133 armored personnel carrriers 
5,000 jeers 
1,500 3/4 to 1 ton trucks 
3,50G 2 1/2 ton trucks 
250 5 ton trucks 
combat support equipment 
z minesweepers (inshore) 
2 patrol frigates 
z0 heliccpters (H43B) 
civic action program support 
45 CESSNA 180 or 185 aircraft 
4 C-130 aircraft 
12 C-47 aircraft 
52 F-SA aircraft (4 squadrons) 
completion of Hamacan airfield as a main opcerating 


base 
construction of Mashed airfielc as & fsrwarau case 
construction of aircraft control and warninz racar 


stations at Hamacan anc Dezfui 














The Shah accercea this program the tollowing aay, 20 
September 1962.9 
(@#% After coordination with appropriate Executive 
aepartments and agencies, including the Uffice of the 
Secretary of Lefense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Department of State issued "Guidelines" for US policy 
and operations in Iran in September 1962.19 ‘These 
Guidelines made no changes in US policy toward Iran. 
The goal remainea the prevention of communist Gomina- 
tion of this strategically located country. The 
Guidelines recognized that, while the external threat 
from the Soviet Union was “unrelenting,” Iran's secur- 
ity was’ still seriously threatened by internal polit- 
ical discontent ane disunity. ith respect to military 
"lines of action," the Guidelines callec fer mainten~ 
ance and improvement of the Iranian armed forces, 
through the nilitary assistance program, ana expansion 
of the civic action, counter-guerrilla, vocational 
raining, and public relations sectors of the Iranian 
military programa. Simultaneously, the United States 
should obtain a reduction in Iranian forces to a 
ievel of 15¢,00u.!! 


——37-TSI Memc for Shah, 1¢ Sep 62; (&) Ltr, min of 
tne Court to US Amb, 26 Sep 62; -Eoth Atts to Encl to 
JCS 1714/179-z, 26 Jan 66, UMF 9161 (17 Jan 66) sec 1. 
(U) Ltr, ULSCINCCUR to ASD(ISA), 28 Sep 62, Att to JCS 
1714/161, 2 Oct 62, JNF 9181/2100 (Z1 Acr 62) see §, 
(@) memo of Conversation, "Five-Year Military Program 
for Iran," 19 Sex 02, CICS File ¢91 Iran, 

10. During the kennedy Aaministration, these Guiae- 
lines Fapers reviacec the NSC policy statements issued 
auring the Truman and Eisenhower AaMministrations as the 
ofticial source fer US policy towarcés various countries 

11. (f§) Bert of State, Drart Guidelines for-Policy 
ana Operations, Irén, apr 62, Encl to JCS i7i4/idS, 2b 
Arr 62; (%) G-536 273-62 to ASL(ISA), 7 way 72, Att to 
ist N/S& cE JCE 1714/149, 15 May 62; INF 2161/9105 (21 
Abr 62) sec 1. (@) Dept of State, Guicelines for 
Policy anc Crerations, Iran, Seg 62, Att tc 
JCS 1714/163, 13 Lec 62, same file, sec 2. 
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(UG) In the early 1960s, the Shah finally began ‘to 
address: the internal problems confronting his country. 
In 1961, he appointed a new, liberal Prime minister, 
Ali Amini, who instituted measures to remove corruption 
in the civil service, to decentralize the gcvernment 
administration, to limit luxury imports, and to 
initiate land reform. Then, in January 1963, the Shan 
announceGd a sweeping program of reforms. Known as the 
"Revolution of the Shah ana the People" or, more 
commonly, the "white Revolution," the program incluaed 
Six major aspects: abolition of the feudal landlora- 
peasant system, breakup of large estates, and lane 
redistribution; nationalization of forests and pas- 
tures; compensation of former landloras with capital 
shares in government industry; profit sharing in ali 
Rroductive enterprises; a new eléctions law that 
crovidea votes for women; and creation of a national 
literacy corps, employing educated youths in government 
service to teach the illiterate. Despite the opposi- 
tion of the Shiite religious leaders, large lanaowners, 
and some tribal chiefs, who saw their privileged 
positions threatened, the Shah's program was enaorsec 
overwnelmingly by a national reterendum. In September 
1963, elections were hela under the new law with women 
voting for the first time. By the ena of the year, 
both the Shah and the Prime Minister had distributed 
their estates. !? 
DB) At the same time that the Shah was daunching - 










internal reforms, he remained concernea about externéi 
threats. In 1963 he was worrying more about Egypt than 
about the Soviet Union. In June of that year, ne 

aavised President saennedy that Arab ayents haa-becun 
subversive activities in Iran's southern provinces anc 
argued that vre-positioning of equipment fer ciwo tc 


" 


three Us divisions was @ matter cf necessity. 





Ze oomitn et al., Area nanatock, Iran, ed. 73-74. 















Nothing was ccne; Iran's internal security situation 
struck US policy makers as critical but controli- 


able.!3 ‘ 


The Johnson Acministration: more of the Same 

(U) The assassination of President kennedy and the 
succession of Lyndon Johnson to the Presidency in 
November 1963 brought no changes in US policy towara 
Iran. The United States pressed on with the five-year 
program appreved in 1962 aespite the Shah's increasing 
aesires for additional assistance to meet threats from 
the radical Arab states. 

(A In January 1964, the Shah sent the Unitea States 
another warning about the growing danger of Nasserite 




























aggression. Ee told Fresigent Johnson that the five- 
year plan, arproved in 1962, was inaGequate fcr the 
changing situation and warned that, if the Unitea 
States was unwilling to meet additional needs, Iran 
Might have tc look elsewhere. The FPresiaent replied 
that, while ne was willing to talk about the full range 
of problems, he cid not pelieve that basic factors 
tehinae the rive~-year plan hac changec signiticantly.!4 

(p) The Shah scheauled a Washington visit for June 
1964. His most pressing demand was for moaern w#-6y 
tanks ana M-i51! Sheridan armorea reccnnaissance veni- 
cles to replace 414 obsolescent M-47 tanks. The Joint 
Chiefs of Statf advised the Secretary of Lefense on 15 
may 1964 that they saw "Military justification" tor 


(#7) Ltr, Shah to Fres, 1 Jun 63; 4 SACSA- 
349- ~63 to CJCS, 13 Jun 63; CJCS File 091 Iran. 

14. (2) Ltr, Shah to Pres, 7 Jan 64; (U) Lt 
ASC(ISA) to CINCSTRIKE/USCINCNEAFSA, 24 Mar 64; J 
9181 (22 Ber 64}. On 1 Lecember 1963, the Joint Chiet 
of Staff nac cesiqnatecd CINCSTRKIKE aS tLe commanae 
responsible for the micdle East (including Iran), 
Africae scuth ci the Sanaera, and South Asia (MLAFSé) 
uncer the concurrent title of USCINCHEAPSa. ALC tne 
same time, CINCNELM, the commanuer responsible tor the 
mMidale East area since wWorla tar II, was disestab- 
lisnec. See (@J JCS hist. Liv., historv of the Unified 
Commanc Pien, Lec 77, £. 23. 
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armor modernization and military anc economic reasons 
why the Unitea States should remain Iran's princival 
source Of arms. They were willing to supply M-6Us, 
provided production was expanded so that the Iranian 
order did not impinge upon other needs. The Sheridan, 
however, "Should not be considered for MAP at this time 
because it is still in the development stage and is 
operationally untested.” Subsequently, the Secretary 
of Defense approved a sale of M-60s, to be accomplished 
without any expansion of production. !9 

(fp: Final agreement between the United States anc 
Iran on the increased assistance was reached in a 
MNemoranagum of Understanding of 4 July 1964. This 
Memorandum extended and reoriented the modernization 
begun in 1962 into a program of combined grant aid and 
creait assistance. The United States agreed to 
‘provide additional grant military assistance during the 
period FY 1967-1969 for delivery by the end of 1970 to 
include: 39 F-4 aircraft to replace outmoded aircraft, 
116 165mm howitzers, 28 8-inch howitzers, 1,006¢ 
vehicles, 1 airborne battalion, 4 twin-engine command- 
type aircraft, and a 30-day reserve of ammunition. 
This was additional equipment abcve that containea in 
the September 1962 commitment. Moreover, the Unitea 
States would assist Ivan in financing the purcnase of 
€n aaditional $250 million worth of equipment between 
FY 1965 and FY 1969. Of tnis total, $50 million would 
ce cash purchases, orincipally for sgare parts for 
equipment furnishec uncer the grant aid crograms. The 
remaining $200 fmiliion woulad be through creaits and 


would include 455 M=-60 tanks, & C-130 aircraft, 





TSTBY mss, Cll SURIRE/USCINCNEAFSA to JCS, 2216232 
Spr 64; (U) GCSM-4.'-¢€4 to Secbef, 16 May 64 (derived 
from JCS 1714/170-1;,; (U) Memo, LASD( ISA) to Seclet, 3 
Jul 64, Att to Meme, CASDT(ISA) to DCIS, 15 Jul 64, att 
to JCS 1714/170-2, 24 Jul 64; JMF 9181 (22 Apr 64). 
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163 m-113 armorea personnel Carriers, 1 kAWK battalion, 
26 F-5 aircraft and 1,610 m#-1$1S Ao machine yuns.!® 

if) The increased US commitment tc Iran in 1964 aié 
not satisfy the Shan for long. Curing 1965, ne maae 
known his desire for still more naraware, citing the 
threat posed to Iran and the Persian Gulf by Iraq, the 
United Arab Republic, and Syria. The Shah wantea 
antiaircraft weapons, naval vessels, Sheridan érmorea 
reconnaissance vehicles, anda aircraft that were super- 
ior to the F-5 interceptor. The Joint Chiefs cr Staff 
supperted sales of (1) 26 F-4 aircraft, with delivery 
celayead perhaps until FY 1973, and (2) a second Hawh 
surface-to-air missile battalion, to become operatinal 
in 1970.1? 

b Rather than accept the JCS recommenaations, the 
Johnson Administration offerea in early 1966 to sena a 
survey team to Iran to assess the "full range” of 
military requirements. This proved acceptable, ana the 
Joint. Chiefs of Staff direetea the aisratch of a 
tri-service military Survey Team. The Team was instruc- 
tea to "center on the objective of maintaining the 
primacy of the U.S. military presence in Iran at a 
moGerate cost to Iranian resources." A bDaSic bsurpose 
was to keep Iranian procurement "at a level consistent 
with legitimate military reguirements . . . while 
Minimizing the impact .. . cn Iranian eccncmic aeveliog- 


ment." 18 


o. US-Iranian memorancun cf Uncerstaernaing, 4 
Jul 64, Att to Encl to JCS i714/179-2, 25 Gan 66, GME 
91%1 (17 Jan 66) sec 1. 

17. (@) Memo, DASD(ISA) to CUCS, 24 Aug 65, Encl 
to JCS 2315/367-1, 26 Aug 65; (£) JCSN-712-65 to 
Secbef, 23 Sep 65.(cerived from JCS 2315/367-z); JF 
4060 (12 Aug 65) sec 1. 


18. (@) Msa, CINCSTRIAE/USCINCHEAESA to JCS, Jen 
66, JCS IN $2646. (#) Bsa, LEE 1848 to Tehran, 17 Jan 
66; (Q) Memo, DASE(ISA) to .CUCS, 18 Jan 06, at 


to JCS 1714/1798, 19 Jan 66; (f) SCSM-67-68 to SecLer, 
Fed 66 ana Msc, JCS 2865 to CINCSTRIKE/USCINCHEAFSA, 
0120002 Feb 66 (both aerived from JCS 1714/179-2); GME 
$181 (17 Jan 66) sec 1. : 





“AT oreo 
SegaaeearE 





(Se} After touring Iran oetween 16 Fetruary and 





3 Maren, the Survey Team, neadea py Brigacier General 


c.G. Paterson, USAF, recommended approval of "minimum" 
additional requirements: 


Army - 209 M-60 Cankesn: 130 Sheridans, 2 Vulcan 
air defense battalions, ard a 90-aay level of 
war reserve materiel 

Navy - 8 patrol boats, 1 cestroyer, and a 30~-Gay 
level of war reserve materiel 

Air Force - 16 F-4s (one squadron), 2 mobile racars, 


2 HAWK battalions, and a 90-day level of war 
reserve materiel , 


costs tor the five-year period FY 1967-1971 would come 
to $192 million. The Team urged that these require- 


ments be acceptea as "a basis for aiscussion" curing a 


review of Iranian military assistance. Also, since 


such accuisition would generate further training and 
support neeas, a flanned $10 million mAP reduction 
should be studiea; perhaps the funds withhela from 
warring India and Pakistan should be shifted to Iran. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff con@urred with these conclu- 
si oe 


(#5} Cn 23 may 1966, Presicent Johnson eaprrovec a 
$200 million credit sales package, with certain caveats 


4s relayea to the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the white 
kouse Staff, the rresident was: 


deeply concerned over Iran's worrisome 
economic prospects. He wants each slice 
of this new program submitted to him ter 
approval only after searcning review of 
Iran's econcmic positicn. He recarcs tne 
new $206 million as a slanning figure 
subject to annual review. he asks that 
Ambassaaor (Armin) Myer tell tne Shah cf 


“TS. _Tné 209 M-6U tanks were tne number remainine cr 
tne 460 the initea States agreea to seli Iran in che 
1964 Memoranaum cf Understancing. 
"20. (4) "Report sf the United States Miiitery Survey 
Team to Iran, 16 Feb-3 Mar 66," JMF 9181 (17 Jan 60) 
sec 1A. (#68) JCSM-240-66 to Secbef, 15 Apr 66 (cerivec 
trem JCS 1714/179-4), same file, sec 1. 











his concern, while reassuring him ot the 
President's full respect for his juco- 
ment.¢ 





















(B) Subsequently, however, the Shah began expressing 
his aissatisfaction with some of the numbers, costs 
an@ delivery dates offerea. ke wanted, for example, 3 
rather than 16 F-4 aircraft. In fact, allegedl 
‘because of high US costs, he approached the Soviets 


, 
2 
¥ 


about equipment purchases ana professed interest in 
accuiring their surface-to-air missiles. this aeveior- 
ment was worrisome, because Soviet SAMS would be sitea 
at. bases from which F-4 ana F-5 aircraft would. be 
oserating. Communications tie-ins involving all 
elements of the air defense system, coulda allow the 
Soviets to gain extensive knowledge about US eguif- 
ment.22 

(pf How far should the Administration move toware 
meeting the Shah's uemands? . The Department of State 
Saw no need to accede completely. Yet, since the Shah 
had publicly committea himself to an inderencent 
procurement policy, he could not retract without some 
face-saving gesture. "In light of all this," the 
Ceputy Under Secretary of State aavised the Desuty 
Secretary of Defense, "we have concluced that tresent 
political hazards are great enough to call for a litcle 


‘give’ in our military proposal." On 6 July, Presicen 






s 
Jonnson offered to "consider" selling 32 F-4 aircrzft; 


ZIT TPS) Memo, ExecSecy, NSC to B.K. Reac, 16 Jun 
66, Att to JCS 1714/179-5, 2G Jun 66, JMF 9161 (i7 Ja 
66) sec 1. 
22. (@) JCS 1714/182, 29 Jul 66; (U) Msg, CINCSLRIKE/ 
SCINCMEAPSA to JCS, 2519115 Jul 66, JCS IN 15275, 
1 (17 Jan 66) sec 2. (U) Ltr, Lep USecs 
riecbef, 6 Jul 66, Att to JCS 1714/179-6, 
e file, sec 1. 
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the Shan replied that ne coulda not reverse his Moscow 
initiative without teing labelled a "U.S. puppet."23 

(2) Tne Department of State ana some ctficials in 
the Office of the Secretary cf Defense wanted to offer 
the Shah 32 F+4C aircraft at a reaucea price of $70 
million rather than new F-4D aircraft costing $10U 
million. Secretary of Defense mcNamara opposed 4 
larger F-4 sale, acoparently because the Air force would 
need acGditional arpropriations to replace its F-4Cs 
with F-4E aircraft. But on 28 July, the US Ambassador 
in Tehran appealed directly to President Johnson, 
asking for a generous offer in oraer to forestall a 
"triumph fer Soviet policy in the Mideast anc serious 
setback for cur interests in this area." It was 
“erroneous,” he adaea, "to think Fersians wili not cut 
off their noses to spite their face." On 1 August 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff aaaressed the Secretary 
of bLefense in order to 


a8 


5 


reaffirm their judgment that it is 
essential to maintain the primacy of L.S. 
military interest in Iran and that every 
eftort shcula bce maae to prevent thre 
Soviets rrom gaining a foothclia through 
the introaucticn of military euuircment 
anc technicians into Iran. 


They recommended (1) that research ana cevelopment 
costs De waived on all items sole ana (2) that tne Shah 


ce offerea F=4C aircrait et reaucea crices, with 


32Z 
iN aietacents ‘ n 1065 24 
Geliveries beginnings in 1966. 





3. (uu) Ltr, fee USecState to LepSecDef, + Jul, 66, 
Att to JCS 1714,/179-6, & Jul 66, J“F 9181 (17 Jan 66) 
sec 1. (Pf) GCS 1714/1862, 29 Jul 66, Same tile, sec 2. 

24. (P) SCS 1714-182, 29 Juli 66; (ff) OgSH-266-66 to 
CUCS, 29 Jul b6; (fH SCSH-49b-66 to Sechet, 1 aug 66, 
Ags = e/lez, 29 Jul 660; IMF 9167 (17 Gan 66} 
sec 2 (U) mem SecaF to cepSecief, 12 Jul €5, Att to 
JCS 1714/7181, 15 Gul 66, JMF 9181 (12 Jul 66). (g) 
sg, Tehran 451 to pres, 29 Jul 66, CICS File 091 
Iran. (The DCepartment of State received this message 
at 1045 on 28 Julv.) 








fh At a TuesGay Luncheon*? on 2 August, Fresicen 
Jonnson aeciaec to: 

(1) Waive research an@ development costs tor two 
HAWK battalions and, perhaps, co the same tor other 
systems. 

(2) Offer the Shah 32 F-4D aircraft at full cost 
with deliveries commencing in 1968. 

(3) If necessary, take. some items out of inventory 
to speea delivery. 
A Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) conveyed 
these decisions to the Shah, cautioning that F-4 
aircraft and other "sensitive" items might be withheld 
if Iran acquired "sophisticatec” Soviet equipment .*® 
(fp) In February 1967, the Shah concluded an arrange- 
-ment with the Soviet Union whereby Iran exchangea 
quantities of natural gas ter $110 million worth of 
Soviet-made antiaircraft guns, trucks, ana armorea 
personnel carriers. Unitea- States pressure, apparent- 
lv, persuaGecd the Shah to refrain from buying Soviet 
SAms, ana he had, in fact, alreaay assured the Unitea 
States that Iran would not acquire scphisticatec 
equipment trom the Soviet tnion.2? 

(f) A Department of State National Folicy rFager“® 
cn Iran completea at this same time took note, at tne 
specitic request of the Joint Chiets of Starr, of 
the Shah's disillusionment with the Unitea States 





Zs. ume Tuescay’ Luncheon was an informai meeting 
of advisers.that Fresicent Johnson reliec upon, in lieu 
cf formal NSC meetings, in reaching policy cGecisions, 

26. (#) DISM-10U0-66 to CUCS, 4 Aug 66; (f) memo, 
LepSecDef to CJCS, 23 Aug 66, Att to JCS 1714/182-1, 
OMF 9161 (17 Jan os: sec 1. (ff) Draft Acmin History of 
the LOC: 1963-19¢2, Voi I, p. 95. 

27. (f#) Deere -F St ’ 

ran, 2 Fer 67, Att 9 
1&1 (23 aug 66). 

26. The National Policy Pasers replacea the Guide- 
lines Papers in the Johnson Administration as officiai 
US volicy statements towarcs varicus countries. 


National rolicy rap 
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uCS 1714/163-3, 13 Mar 67, 


~_ ee go. aocp 








because of what he considered a lack of adequate 


responsiveness to his requests 
that reason, 


for assistance. 


For 


the Shah seemea determined to become more 


inderendent of US military assistance, ordering 


arms f£ 
Union. 


rom other countries, including the Soviet 


The final version of the Paper also 


incor- 


Forate a JCS suggestion for recognition of the re- 


lationship between Iran's political and economic 


problems with the questions of security ana the 


source 


and quality of military assistance. The Faper 


provided for maintenance of the United States as the 


gErimary military influence in Iran together with 


« 


continued US advisory services ana assistance, shifting 


to creait sales of military equipment 


terms." 


(B) 


tne Paper noted, however, that: 


The Shah is now more firmly in personal 
control of his nation's affairs than 
ever before. . . .’Uniess the booming 
economy takes a turn for the worse or 
the political dGissiaents cisplay unac- 
customea effectiveness, the Shah's 
confidence in his own ability to rule 


and manage his nation is not likely to. 


be shaken by advice and admonition from 
even the friendliest of critics. 


The Department of State Policy 


"on fairly hare 


Paper 


contained no changes in US policy toward Iran. It 


acknowledged Iran's importance because of its strategic 


locaticn anc the cefense facilities anc frivileges 


extenceG te the United States both 
through cooperation in the CENTO framework. 


bilaterally anc 
It called 


for continued US support of CENTO and the bilaterai 


security agreement with Iran of 1959 to provice "a 


sectrity umbrelis" for Iran against Soviet aggressicn. 


It giso inecludea a4 JCS cbservation of the Shah's 


concern with racical Arab expansion, Iraq's 


SUPEOr. 






























of the Kurds, ana Soviet penetraticn into the Mmidale 
East. 29 

(f) The Shah came to Washington in August 1967, 
and Fresident Johnson promisea him that “we woula ao 
everything possible to meet [his] needs" within the 
limits set by Congressional action. The Shah, however, 
aid not remain convinced tor long and woula soon be 
asking the Unita States tor further assistance.2/ 

(~) In the spring of 1968, the Shan planned another 
visit to the United States. and nad inaicatea a desire 
for an additional $500 million in credits for FYs 
1969-1973. Ee was concerned about the srotection of 
tne Persian Gulf in light of the Eritish Gecision to 
remove their forces from that area by 1971. 

(A The Secretaries of State and Defense opposed a 
$500 million five-year commitment ‘to the Shah. They 
recommended instead an offer for a Fy 1968 sales 
program of $75-$100 million. ana a promise to seek from 
the Congress the annual ereate autnorization ana 
appropriations cto ,permit orderly achievement of a 
medgernization program during the next five years (FY 
1969-1973). Fresident Jchnson acceptec tnis acvice. 
When the President met with the Srah on 12 Gune-1968, 
he agreed to provide $100 million for credit ‘purchases 
in FY 1966 and "made it tclain in general terns that, 
within the limits of our worla-wiae arms sales. pro- 
cricricy ana be 


ut 


grams, . . . Iran shoulG enjoy his 


n 
able to buy high auality mecern ectiscment from us." 


Zo. ) Dept of State, National Folicy Paper, 
Iran, 2 Feb 67, Att to JCS 1714/183-3, 13 Mar 67, JMF 
9161 (23 Aug 66). (@ JCSm-586-66 tc Seclef, 15 Sep 66 
(Gerivea from JCS 1714/163-1); (#) ‘Lir, CASD(ISA) to 
Mr. J.A. Yager, 23 Nov 64, Att to JCS 1714/183-z2, 30 
Nov €6; same file. 

3G. (#) Memo, W. W. ROStow to Seclet a 
29° Aug 67, Att to JCS 1714/186, 31 Aug 
(CY 1967). . 
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As for the Shah's long-term procurement program, 
President Johnson pledgeq that each year, subject to 
satisfactory annual economic and military reviews, he 
would ask the Congress for appropriate credit author- 
izations and appropriations. The Shah, as indicated in 
Subsequent statements, considered the President's 
pledge as a commitment for $100 million per year for 
the period FY 1969-1973.°! 

(PI During his discussion with President Jonnson, 
the Shah raised the questions of how the Persian Gulf 
could be protected after the British departed anda 
suggested that US surface-to~surface missiles, under 
Iranian control, be stationed on islands in the Strait 
of Hormuz. The Joint Staff thought that either F-4 
aircraft or missile boats would be more suitable, but 
advised the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) that 
Iranian control of the Strait would neither keep peace 
in the Persian Gulf ncr assute its pre-Kkestern orien- 
tation. After all, if the Soviets aecided to move into 
the Gulf, the tresence of Iranian missiles woula not 
Geter them from aoing so.2* 

(Pf) Cn 26 July 1968, President Johnson informea the 
Shan that preliminary assessment indicatea that a laend- 
based missile aefense of the Strait of Hormuz was not 
feasible. The bresident offered, however, a compre- 
hensive stuay of this matter, ana the Shah accepted. 
Now, once acain, the Joint Chiefs or Staff organizec 





—~IT7TH) memo, SecState to Pres, 19 Apr 68, Att 
to JCS 1714/188, 3 May 68; (@) Memo, J.P. Walsh to COL 
A.C. Greenleaf, Z May 68, Att to JCS 1714/166, 3 Nay 
68; JMF 887/499 (CY 1968}. (&) Memo for Recore ‘ov We. 
Kostow, 14 Jun 65, Att to JCS 1774/10, 19 Gun 68; (Uv) 
Tse C to J-5 BP o4-be For CSCS, 1& Dec 68; GuF &57/6S1 
(Ck 1966) « 

32. (@) GCS 1857/754-1, 19 Aug 65, JME 887/35 
(9 Aug 66) sec 1. (U) DJISM-790-68 to ASL(ISA), 
Jun 68, JhF 887/081 (CY 1968). 
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& Military Survey Team. This one was headed by Major 
General L. h. Richmond, USAF, CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA'S 
Lirector of Plans. The Team was to examine the sea- 
borne threat to Iran through the Persian Gulf and the 
Strait of Hormuz, the most feasible arrangement for 
Gefense of this area, ana any necessary military 
equipment augmentation. Also incluaed in the guidance 
tor this Team, as had been the case in the previous 
teams, was the US objective to restrict the Shah's 
appetite for military weapons to that consistent with 
legitimate requirements in order to minimize the impact 
of military procurement on Iranian economic develor- 
ment.? 

(f) The military Survey Team submitted its refort 
on 30 Sepember 1968. It proposea a strategy for the 
Fersian Gulf that insured coordinated. and rapid re- 
spanse by Iranian forces by providing overall commana 
airection in a single commander. The Team believed 
that the Iranian armed forces already haa significant 
military capabilities to be used for this purpose 
although some additional equipment woula be reauirec. 
Specifically, the Team recommended the following: two 
fast, missile-equippea patrol ships; four shipboara ASw 
sonars; tnree shorebasea racars; aircraft iaentifica- 
tion systems aboara four ships; berthing facilitions 
at Lavan Island; ana a modest amount of communications 
materiel. Aerial surveillance, thre Team believec, 
coula be accomplisnea effectively ana economicaliy witn 
C-130s, which Iran already possessed. The Team lackec 
sufficient data to estimate precisely the cost of its 
proposals, but dia offer a figure of $6.75 million for 


equipment, not incluaing tne lana-vasea racars ana 


3s. (0) Memo, Seclef to CICS, Y¥ Aug 68, Att to 
JCS 1887/754, 12 Aug 68; (#) JCS 18€7/754-1, 19 Aug 68; 
(@) JCSM-513-68 to SecDef, 21 Aug 68, ana (%) SM-581-6& 
to CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA, Z1 Aug 98 (beth aerived 
from JCS 1887/754-1); JMF 667/520 (9 mug 6&) sec l. 
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assuming use of the alreédy possessed C-130 aircraft. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed tne Team findings, 
noting that the prorosals involved little or no aaci- 
tional cost to the "Five Year Procram" for Iran. 
Subsequently, in January 1969, the Team proposals were 
torwarded to the Shah .?4 

(U) Late in 1968, the Iranian Prime Minister askea 





that the FY 1969 ceiling on credit sales be raised from 
the $10C million limit, agreea upon earlier by the Shah 
ana President Johnson, to $191.2 million. The increase 
woula cover, among other things, 32 aaditional F-4 
aircraft (raising the total supplied by the United 
States to 64) and 100 more Sheridans. the bepartment 
of Defense opposed such an increase, feeiing that the 
Iranians haa overstated foreign tnreats anc lackea the 
technical personnel neeced to service acaitional [E-4 


aircraft and Sheridans.2° 








34. (J) Report of the U.S. Military Survey team to 
‘Iran, 30 Sev 06, CMF &87/520 (9 Aug 68) sec TA. (&) 
Ltr, CINCSTERIRE/C <ChEAFSA to JCS, 30 Ses 60,-htt to 
JCS 1667/754-2, C (Z) JCSN-615-65 to Secibet, lo 
Oct 66 (derived 1827/754-3); (f) memo, CAPT 
R. D. Face te bv 7 16 Jan 69; same file, sec 1. 

35. (UG) Tas C to 3-5 EP 64-68 for CUJCS, 18 Lec 656, 
OMF €87/081 (CY 1966). 
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PCLICEMAN OF THE GULF 
1969-1974 


The Nixon Administration and Policy Changes toward Iran 


({U) The years 1968 and 1969 saw two developments 
that had significance for US policy toward Iran. In 
1968, the British announced the decision to withdrew 
their forces from the Persian Gulf by the end of 1971. 
The Shah, always concerned with security and external 
threats, now. became even more so. Consequently, he 
decided that Iran would, possibly with Saudi Arabia as 
a junior partner, create a military presence to protect 
the oil lifeline of Japan and the western nations that 
lay through the Persian Gulf ana the Strait of Hormuz. 
Iran would become the military protector of the trucial 
States along the southern’ Fim of the Gulf ana the 
Arabian Sea, with or without their request or consent. 
To do this Iran must obtain much larger quantities of 
modern weapons to counter Iraq, Syria and the more 
radical Arab states, all seen by the Shah as scotential 


enemy aggressors. These nations were being armed with 


modern weapons, including aircraft, by tne Soviet 


Union, itself the ultimate, if not the most likely 
threat to Iran ana the-Persian Gulf area. 

(U) In January 1969, Richard Nixon became Fresiaent 
of the United States and, in July 196%, he announces & 
policy that subsequently receiyea the name "Nixon 
Doctrine." In essence, the new doctrine held that 
while the United States would continue to provide 
economic and materiel assistance to allies ana friencs, 


it. would expect these nations to handle srobtlems of 
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internal security and military aefense, except for 
the threat from a major power involving nuclear 
weapons. ! Thus the Nixon boctrine coinciaed with the 
Shah's determination to build up his forces, ana he 
was, in coming vears, to cite it as justification for 
his burgeoning military equipment requests to the 
United States. 

(%) Even before the announcement of the Nixon 
Goctrine, the Shah had foreshaqowea its rationale in 
talks with US officials. “While in Washington in April 
1969 to attend the funeral of former President Eisen- 
hower, he had tola Secretary of Defense Melvin Laira. 
that Japan was sharing too small a part of the Free 
world defense load. Later, in October 1969, the Shah 
again visited washington where he talked with President 
Nixon, Secretary of State Rogers and Secretary of 
Defense Laird. He expressed great concern over the 
growing strength and truculence of his Iragi neighbors. 
He was convinced that Iran must develop and maintain 
security forces sufficiently strong and impressive to 
aiscourage anv potential aggressors. He specifically 
aSkea that the 54 USAF technicians who were presently 
in Iran to assist with training and maintenance in tne 
F-4 program be keot in Iran for at least another year. 
Secretary Laird agreed to this request.“ 

(4) Much greater requests were in the offing... I 
conversation with US Ambassador VLouglas MacArthur if 
on 18 March 1976 the Shah excressed fis vetermination 


“Tv TT) Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States, RKkichara Nixon, 1969 (1971), pp. 544-549. 
Papers of tne Fresicents of the United States, kichara 
Nixon, 1970, (1971), pp. 118-119. 

2. (#8) utr, SecState to Secbef, 19 Nov 7G, Att 
to JCS 1714/195, 23 Nov 70, JimF 687/460 (12 Nov 7G). 
(@) Ler, ActgSecState to actgSecDef, 14 Feo 70, Att to 
JCS 1714/193, IMF S$87/460 (CY 1970). 
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to build up his military forces over the next five 
years to a level that would cost far more than the 
United States had agreed to support. The cost of this 
build-up would reach almost $900 million, whereas the 
United States was willing at this point to offer Iran 
eredit under the Foreign Military Sales Act of only 
$100 million fer year for the next five years. Because 
of Iran's growing affluence, grant aida to Iran haa been 
stopped in the previous year. Wow the Shah wanted to 
buy four F-4 squadrons in FY 1973 and an additional 
squadron each year until FY 1976 for a total of 14 
squadrons. He also wanted C-130 transports, m~60 
tanks, CH-47 helicopters, 175mm artillery anda raaar. 
The Shah asked for $800 million credit over the next 
five years, or an arrangement whereby the United States 
would buy more of his oil. He woula use every cent of 
proceeds from these oil sales to pay cash for US arms. 
The Shah was particularly disturbed because the United 
States was charging him almost nine’ percent interest 
for credit whereas France and Great Britain woule grant 
him more favorable terms. The Soviet Union woule grant 
him credit over a long term for as low as two and a 
nelft percent interest. he saia that he coula not 
uncerstaneé way the United States refusea to help hin 
build gE his torces when he was offering to help 
implement the Nixon Loctrine in an area where US 
interests and the interests of US allies were threat- 
enec. The US Ambassador sought to persuade tne Shah to 
reexamine his requirements and prioriti@s ana promised 
to see what could be cone about special oil rfurcheses 
anc the "onerous" creait arrangements.2 


>. \#%) Msa, Tehran 1019 to State, 19 tar 70 
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fb Ambassagor MacArthur cabled washington that 
unless the deaalock on military aia to Iran was broken 
"we are on our way to a crisis with the Shah." The 
Iranian monarch haa an absolute conviction that unless 
he strengthened his military posture substantially, tne 
Arab side of the Gulf would fall before a massive 
radical arab campaign, sponsoreaq and supported by the 
Soviet Union. "“Iran," he said, "is the key to whether 
the Gulf remains in friendly hands, and I need not 
spell out again its importance to the most basic 
financial, economic and security requirements of 
ourselves, West Europe and Japan." 

(fi The Shah was very “prickly,” Ambassador ac 
Arthur reported, on the subject of Iran's minimum 
military requirements and did not like to be second~- 
guessed on the matter by US officials. The Ambassader 
said that unless the United States agreed to amplify 
and extena the 1968 agreement, there woulda be a major 
crisis and “an end to the special relationshig that the 
Snah feels tor us" which had resulted in special 
privileges ana facilities. "we will only inturiate the 
Shah if we try to tell him bluntly what he coes or does 
not need but if we obtain a stretcnout we mav ve able 
to ao something about magnituae."* 

(£) The Chairman of the Joint Chiers cf Staif, 
General Wheeler, visited the Shan in Tehran on 8 Azril 
1976 and heard essentially tne same reguests ana 
arguments as had the Ambassador several weexs earlier. 
In reporting this meeting to the Presicent, tine Chair- 
man said, "My overall impression is this: his Imperial 
Majesty is aetermired to create the military forces 


which he is convincea the sectrity cf Iran requires. 


a. (@ msg, Tenran 1247 to State, 1 apr 7u, Tao 
CD to CM-5638-70 to Spec Asst to Pres for NSA, 10 Apr 76, 
CoCE File 091 Iran. 
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He wants to buy the necessary ecuipment from tne US, 
but ne will get it elsewhere. reluctantly, if he has to 
ao so."? . 
; rt Meantime, the revampecd NSC organization estap- 
lished by President Nixon had been reviewing US policy 
toward the Persian Gulf in light of the pending British 
witharawal. Dr. Henry Kissinger, the President's 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, initiated the 
review in July 1969, and a final draft was submitted to 
the NSC Review Group in March 1970. Incluaea were the 
following six options for US action: (1) US assumption 
of the former British role, maintaining a "meaningful 
naval presence" in the Gulf area and establishing a 
position of. special influence; (2) political Support 
_ for Iran to make it responsible tor preserving security 
and stability in the area; (3) promotion of Sauai- 
Iranian cooperation in the hope of insulating the Gulf 
states from outside pressures; (4} aevelopment of 
significant bilateral US contacts and presence in the 
new Arab states of the lower Gulf without taking on the 
specific responsibilities of which the british were 
civesting themselves; (5) continuation of the status 
guo with respect to the small Arab states; (6) sponsor- 
shige of a regional security pact in which Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and the Trucial- States collectively or 
singly would cecome responsible tor regional security.°© 
(#) After studying these options, Presiaent Nixon, 
on 7 November 1970, cecidea that the Unitea States 


TS UBY OC 5027-76 to Pres, 10 Apr 7C, CJCS File 
091 Iran. : 

6. (4) NSSm 66, 16 Jul 69, Att to JCS 1887/768, 15 
Jul 69; (#) Memo, NSC Staff Secy to Gir, J~5 et al., 12 
Mar 70, Att to JCS 1887/768-1, 17 Mar 70; JMF 969/532 
(12 Jul 69). Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff aia 
not comment on tne stuay, 2 JCS representative partici- 
pated in the intercercartmental greuc that conauctea the 
review, ana the cCJCS, as a member of the nSC heview 
Group, had an opportunity to comment on the study when 

_1lt was consicgerec by that Group. 











response to the withdrawal of Eritish forces from the 
Gulf would be to follow "a general strategy of promot- 
ing cooperation between Iran and Saudi Arabia" and 
"recognizing the preponderance of Iranian power and 
developing a direct U.S. relationship with the special 
political entities of the area.” There would be no 
reduction of US Naval presence in the Gulf, the 
MIDEASTFOR, consisting. of a converted seaplane tender 
and two destroyers, homeported in the Bahrein Islands. 
He instructed the NSC Under Secretaries Committee to 
review plans "consistent with the strategy of promoting 
orderly development of local responsibility for 
maintaining stability." This decision, of course, was 
the logical application of the Nixon Doctrine ana 
fitted well with the Shah's plans ana philosopny.’ 

(Z). At about the time this new policy toward Iran 
was being promulgated, the Secretary of State cautionea 
Secretary of Cefense Laird that the United States, 
while concerned about the magnitude of the Shah's 
requests and how "costly" his present plans were, must 
not give the impression that it was a better juage of 
Iran's military needs than were the Iranians them- 
selves. To do so might lead the Snah to make "a cirect 
linkage between the amount of assistance he expects 
from us in the future and the very valuable, ana in 
some instances, unique intelligence and security 
facilities Iran now provides us, a notion the Shan nas 
scrupulously avoided heretofore." 

(U) Another key factor in tne US relationship with 
Iran, and one that enabdlea the Shah to realize nis 
ambitions to build up his forces, was the dramatic 
chance in Iran's financial fortunes in the early 1970s. 


TTT Nspu 92, 7 Nov 70, JNF OC1 NSDMS (CY 1970 
&. (4) Ltr,. SecState to SecDef, 19 Nov 7G, &A 
to JCS 1714/195, 23 Nov 70, JMF 887/460 (19 Nov 70 
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whereas in 1970 Iran haa been juGged too coor to afford 

the $6 million annual costs of the US military iis- 
sions, by 1972 Iran was well on its way tc becoming an 
extremely wealthy country. All of this was owing, of 
course, to the spiralling price of oil ana to the 
acquiescence of major oil countries in the area to the 
growing demands of OPEC nations, including Iran. In 
1969 Iran had received $1 billion from nine major 
Western oil companies known as Iranian Oil Partici- 
pants. This figure had increased to avuproximateiy $2 
billion by 1971 and increased still further in 1972, 
allowing the Shah to pay for almost anything he felt 
his military forces required .? 

(U) A watershed in US policy toward Iran occurred 
-in 1972. Going beyond his 1970 decision to foster 
regional cooperation in the Persian Gulf area to 
replace the strength of the departing Britisn, Presi- 
Gent Nixon decided to rely on a strong Iran as the main 
stabilizing. influence in the Gulf area. To carry out 
tris policy, the United States would sell Iran large 
quantities of its most modern and sophisticated weap- 
ons. Dr. Kissinger explained President Nixon's ration- 
ale in his memoirs: 


The real issue in 1972 was that the 
required balance within an area essen- 
tial for the security, ana even more 
the prosperity, of all industrial 
democracies acpeared in grave jeopardy. 
More than 15,000 Soviet trooLrs were 
still in Egypt, with which we had as 
yet no diplomatic relations and which 
was tied to the Soviet Union by a 
Friendship Treaty signed a year 
earlier. Just seven weeks befcre, on 
April 9, the Seviet Union had con- . 
cluded a similar Friendshic Treaty; 
with Irac, tollowed cy massive de- 
liveries of the most advanced weapons. 
Syria hac long since been a major 
recipient ot Soviet arms--arda had 


——37-Reésings, Contemrorary Archives, 1¢ 
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invaded moderate Jordan twelve montns 
earlier. Britain at the end of 1971 naa 

just completed the historic withdrawal of 

its forces and military protection from ’ 
the Persian Gulf at the precise moment 

when raqgical Iraq was being put into a 
position by Soviet arms to assert tradi- 

tional hegemonic aims. Our frienas-~Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, and the Emirates--were 

being encircled. 


It was imperative for our interests 
and those of the Western world that the 
regional balance of power be maintainea 
so that moderate forces would not be 
engulfed nor Europe's and Japan's (ana 
as it later turnea out, our) economic 
lifeline fall into hostile hanas. we 
could either provide the balancing 
force ourselves or enable a regional 
power to do so. There.’ was no possibil- 
ity of assigning any American military 
forces. to the Indian Ocean in the midst 
of the Vietnam war and its attendant 
trauma. Congress woula have tolerated 

no such commitment; the public woulda 
not have supported it. Fortunately, 
Iran was willing to play ithe role. The 
vacuum left by British witharawal, now 
menaced by Soviet intrusion and raaical 
momentum, would be filled by a local 
power friendly to us. Iraq would be 
aiscouragea from adventures against thre 
Emirates in the lower Gulf, ana against 
Jordan ana Saudi Arabia. A strong Iran 
could help damp India's temptations to 
conclude its conquest of Fakistan. ANG 
all of this was achievable without any 
American resources, since the Shah was 
willing to pay for the equipment out cf 
nis oil revenues. 


(UG) President Nixon implemented this rew policy 
aguring a visit to Iran in mid-1972. Returning from 
the Moscow summit conference, he arrived in Tehran on 
30 May. In conversations with tne Shah, President 


Nixon responded tc requests for continuea iS Support 


TO. Henry Kissinger, The white House Years (1579), 
bp. 1263-1264. 
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of Iran's military equipment neeas by: (i) promising 
the Shah that as soon as the United States was satis- 
fied with the operational effectiveness of the F-14 and 
F-15 aircraft it would be willing “in principle" to 
sell them to Iran; (2) agreeing that, if desired, Iran 
could .buy laser-guided bombs from the United States; 
(3) deciding that the United States would assign 
uniformed military technicians from the various ser- 
vices to Iran to provide assistance to the Iranian 
services. The commitment for F-14 anda F-15 aircraft 
and laser-guidecd bombs was made despite the reluctance 
of the Debartment of Cefense to part with advance 
technology and Department of State fears that these 
sales might be provocative to neighboring countries. 
According to Dr. Kissinger, the President not only 
overrode these objections but added a proviso that in 
the future the Iranians were not to be second guessed 


on their arms requests.!! 









if on the heels of his Significant decisions with 
respect to the sale of military weapons and services 
to Iran and, perhaps, in implementation of it, the 
President promulgated a further significant US policy 
towarés the states of the Lower Fersian Gulf and cman. 


}On 18 August 1972, he decided that the primary respon- 
sibility for the stability of that region should fali 
upon the states of the region and that the Unitec 


“TT. Kissinger, White house Years, wp. 1262-1265. 
According to a congressional report cn this decisicn, 
President Nixon's actions "effectively exempted Iran 
from arms sales review processes in the State ana 
Defense Departments. This lack of policy review on 
indiviaual sales requests inhibited any inclinations in 
the Embassy, the U.S. military mission in Iran... or 
aesk officers in state ana COD to assert control over 
Gay-to-cay events; 1t created a bonanza tor U.S. 
weapons manufacturers, the pcrocurement brancnes cf “ihe 
three Services anc the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency." "G.S. Military Sales in Iran," Staff kKeport 
to Supcom on Foreign assistance of S. Com on Foreign 
Relations, 1976, 94tn Conc, 2a sess. 
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States should encourage cooperation among them to that 
end. A continuing British role woula be encouragea anda 
the United States, within that context, would play an 
"imaginative and active direct role.” To maintain such 
a US posture would call for continuing consultation 
with the British and the frienaly states that were 
primarily involved in promoting the stability of the 
Gulf area. President Nixon avoiaea any direct mention 
of Iran in this decision. 

(Z) At the same time, the President directed that 
private American companies would be supported in selling 
reasonable amounts of weapons ana services to these 
states. If commercial sales were inadequate, these states 
should be made eligible to receive US military equipment 
and services under the FMS Act, if this action were 
consistent with the objective of furthering cooperation 
among the regional states. While US companies should not 
be discouraged from operating in the region, “every effort 
should be made not to undetmine the ongoing British 


advisory role there." /@ 


JCS Influence on the Nixon Policy 


(f) The Joint Chiefs of Staff had little apparent 
influence Guring the Nixon Administration with regard 





te policy toward Iran. Although they participated in 
the NSC review resulting in the Fresident's decision in 
1970 to rely on Iran as the guardian of the Persian 
Gulf, .there is no evidence that the President consultec 
them on the decision to sell Iran large quantities of 
sophisticated weapons. Nor did the President ask them, 
prior to his visit to Iran in May 1972, for recommenaa- 
tions on the specific types or numbers of weapons tc be 


oftered the Shah. Nevertheless, in “pro forma" ane 


Tz. (@) NSDM 186, 18 Aug 72, JMF 601 NSDMS (CY 1972). 
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routine annual appraisals of Iran's military status 
and requirements contained in the Joint Strategic 
Objectives Plan (JSOP), the Joint Chiefs of Staff aid 
forward recommendations to the Secretary of Defense. 
Examination of these recommendations against the 
background of policy decisions made by the President 
would indicate that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
influenced by the decisions rather than the decisions 
being influenced by their recommendations. On one 
eccasion in 1970 the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA) called for comments by the Joint Staff on the 
requirements and capabilities of the Iranian armed 
forces for use in evaluating the Foreign military Sales 
program for Iran. These were prepared and furnished by 
the Joint Staff based on the current JSOP but were not 
formally considered by the Joint Chiefs of state.'3 

(8) In late 1969 the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in JSOPF 
FY 1972-1979, had assessed. the strategic importance of 
Iran as lying in the capabilities of its armed forces, 
its location, the defense facilities anda privileges 
allowed the United States, and the “increasing import- 
ance" of its oil production to the Western World. 
Iranian armed forces consisted of Ground Forces number- 
ing 151,900, a Navy of 9,300 whose largest vessel was a 
Patrol boat, and an Air Force of 21,700 equipred with 
One squadron of F-86s, four Squadrons of F-5s and one 
squadron of F-4s. The JCS guidelines for Iranian 
forces for the mid-range period, FY 1972-FY 1973, 
called for Ground Forces numbering 186,000; a Navy of 
15,000 possessing one destroyer, 8 hovercraft and four 
corvettes; and an Air Force of 29,600 having six 


= - 1 
scuaarons of F-5s and four scquadrens of F-4s,. 4 


TIT TH) opISm-1214-70 to ASD(ISA), 1Z Ses 70, att 
to W/H of JCS 1714/194, 23 Sep 7C, JME 887/460 (13 Bug 
POT os 

14. (#) vol ITI, Bock II, JSOP BY 197Z2-FY 1979, 
JMF 511 (10 Bec 69), sec 1C. $7 

















(f) The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommendea that Iran 
be allowed to purchase in FY 1972 the following: 2 
GCA; 12 transport aircraft; 12 special operations 
aircraft; 4 PGM/missile systems; 4 PG 84 missiles; 206 
106mm-recoilless rifles with vehicles; 12 troop trans- 
port helicopters; 6 6-inch SP howitzers; 84 tracked 
recovery vehicles; 98 m-578 vehicles; 68 CP carrier, 
MS77A1; plus some port equipment ana an oil tanker. !9 

7-9) By late 1972, against the backgrouna of the 
new policies that had evolved on Iran, the Joint Chiets 
of Staff had reworded their evaluation of the strategic 
importance of Iran to include “its key location border- 
ing on the Soviet Union, its emerging role of leader- 
Ship in. the Persian Gulf area, the strength ot its 
armea forces, and its position as one of the major 
worla oil producers." They also noted that Iran 
was “stable and thestern-oriented," that it extended 
military rights and facility arrangements to the United 
States, and that Iranian oil’ would be of increasing 
importance to the Free worla in the mia-range feriod. 

(#i At that time, the Iranian Ground Forces totaled 
162,600, the Navy 11,500 and the Iranian Air Force 
36,C00. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended increas- 
ing the strength of these forces in the perioa FY 
1975-1982, to a Grouna Force of 195,000, a navy of 
21,000 ana an Air Force of 58,000.'® 

(#) Obviously influencea ty the President's deci- 
sions in mid-year, the Joint Chiefs of Stafr recom- 
mendec that Iran be authorizea to purcnase the follow- 
ing: three 707/320C aircraft; three improved HAWK 
battalions; 41 F-4E aircratt; 27 F-15 aircraft; 68 
attack helicorters; &4 utility nelicocters; 39 


ol III, Book I, JSGP FY 197Z2-FY¥ 1979, GMF 511 
(10 Lec 69), sec 1A 
16. (#) Vol II, Bock VII, JSGP 1975-1382, Sec 2; JF 
511 (24 Nov 72) sec 1A. 


















































cbservation helicopters; 200 155mm SP howitzers; 200 
m-548 cargo carriers; 176 M-8& recovery vehicles; 400 
laser~guided bombs; and six P-3C aircraft. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff readily admitted that they had no 
control, or even forewarninc, of Iran's purchase of 
military equipment. Because of its special status and 
great wealth, Iran could choose to buy through FMS or 
commercial sources and to pay cash or use credit, 
either through the. US Export-Import Bank or through 
Erivate sources.!” 

(p~) In the matter of the US aavisory support for 
Iran, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommenaations dia 
have some effect. Consisting of 272 US personnel and 
153 foreign nationals, the AKMISH/MAAG, Iran cost 
$6,000,000 annually to maintain. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (ISA) asked the Joint Staff on 29 July 
1970 for plans to reduce the advisory groups, eliminat- 
ing non-MAP and non-FkS functions, ana reducing by July 
1973 to 115 US ana 65 toreign personnel. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff informed the Secretary of Defense on 16 
November 1970 that such a reduction would aamage US 
relations with the Shah ana have a "debilitating" 
effect on modernization of Iran's forces. They suq- 
gested a reorganization to separate the advisory role 
from the CCD support role, with a separate element 
performing the latter gunction. On 16 Decemker, the 
Ceruty Secretary of De fense approved a JTL tor 
ARMISA/NAAG, Iran providing for 167 US and 24 foreign 
personnel as of Fr 1973. An interim, Separate "Support 
element” was authorized effective 1 July 1971. ke also 
approvea a JCS sucsestion for a stucy of acministra- 


tive ana support reyuirements of CCL activities in iran 


same file, sec 1A. No. tine 
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ana a plan to reduce manpower substantially by 1 July 
197218 

J Early in 1972, Iran had asked the United States 
‘to determine the feasibility of a naval base ana air 
facilities at Chah Bahar on the Gulf of Oman. In 
response, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed USCINCEUR 
to send experts to Iran and to forward the resulting 
report to them. USCINCEUR furnisned the report to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 19 June 1972. The study 
showed that a naval base with full support facilities 
and repair capabilities would cost $77 million. an air 
base complex, HAWK installations, ana a rauar instal- 
lation would require an additional $95 million. 
Facilities for an armorea trigaae, 2,800 men ana 
officers, woulc add another $48 million. The complex 
could be built in three years. !9 

A The Joint Chiefs.of Staff sent the stuay to 
the Secretary of Defense on 2 August 1972, recommenaing 
that. it go to the Chief, ‘ARMISH/MAAG for further 
transmittal to the Government of Iran. Subsequently, 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) approved the 
study, notifying the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 15 August 
that it would be forwardea as requestea py them. 2 

(QD The Shah had, on several occasions, asked fer 
US military personnel to furnish much-neeuec technical 


Support to his growing air forces. Following 





; Memo, ASD(ISA) to BUS, 29 Jul 79, Att to 
JCS 2315/498, 4 Avy 70; (SF JCSh-525-70 to SecLer, 10 
Nev 76, Encl A to JCS 2315/498-zZ, 30 Oct 70; (#) Memo, 
Secbef to CJCS, 18 bec 70, Att to JCS 2315/498-3, 22 
Dec 70; JMF 037 (29 Gul 70) sec 1. 

19. (#@) Memo, AEL(I1SA) to CICS, 17 Mar 7zZ, Att 
to JCS 1714/20U; cS 1714/200-2, z5 Jul 72; (AH stuay, 
"Tran Naval Air itcilities," Agep A to JCSM-359-72 to 
Secbef, Z Aug 72 (cerivea from OCS 1714/200-2}; Jit 
687/052 (17 Mar 7z). 

20. (#) JCSN-359-72 to Secief, 2 Aug 72 (derived 
from JCS 1714/200-2); (ff) Memc, LASD({ISA) to DJS, 15 
Aug 72, Att to JCS 1714/200-3, 16 Aug 72; JMF &§7/0U52 
(17 tar 72). 














President Nixon's assurances of almost unlimited 
support in mid-1972, he called for even greater numbers 
of these US personnel. On 13 August 1972, the Chief 
ARMISH/MAAG passed on a request for 873 technicians to 
support the F-4, the F-S, the C-130, a logistics 
command, and a communications/electronics program. 
This*aid not include 59 US military technicians already 


($8) The Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) askea 
for preliminary views on this request. In reply, the 
Joint Staff made several observations that militated | 
against such action. Not only did the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1971 place a strict ceiling on the number 
of US military personel assigned to MAAGs, Missions, 
and Military Groups around the world, the Joint Staff 
said, but meeting the Iranian request would result in 
adverse impacts on current Service programs and cause 
personnel management problems. As an alternative, the 
Staff suggested that civiliah technicians be sent to 
Iran, noting that many former military technicians were 


currently working in Iran for civilian contractors.2 





(U) In the end, US military technicians were sent 
to Iran, but not in the numbers requested by the Shah. 
By the beginning of 1975, there were some 550 of these 
technicians in Iran organized in "Technical Assistance 


Field Teams" paid for by the Iranian Government.22 


The Problems of Partnership, 1973-1974 


(U) Tne US aecision in May 1972 to sell Iran edvancea 
weapons, combined with the rapidly expanaing Iranian oil 
revenues, enabled the Shah to proceed full-speed with 


“TT. (@) Msg, APMISH/MAAG Iran 1375 to JCS and SecDef, 
13 Aug 72, IMF 887/145 (15 Sep 72). 
22. (4) MICS 311-72 to ASD(ISA), 15 Sep 72, Att to 
JCS 1714/202, 20 Sep 72, JMF 687/145 (15 Sep 72). 
23. NY Times, 2 Jan 75, 18. 








the modernization and expansion of his forces. Even 
his purchases of older weapons systems rose sharply. 
During the last months of 1972 and the first of 1973, 
Iran contracted to buy almost $2 billion worth of 
helicopters, F-4 fighter-bombers, F-4 interceptors, and 
C-120 cargo aircraft, in what US officials described as 
"the biggest single arms deal ever arranged by the 
Department of befense."*4 Significantly, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff played little role in these sales to 
Iran. Their advice was limited solely to yearly . 
recommendations contained in the JSOP and, once Admin-- 
istration decisions were reached, implementation was 

supervised by the Defense Security Assistance Agency in 

the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

(U) With the great expansion of Iranian forces, 
came a change in Iran's relationship with the United 
States, evolving from one of dependence to more nearly 
a partnership. The Shah grew increasingly more 
independent and self-reliant.’ In addition, the Unitea 
States now had to address such new questions as the 
interoperability of US and Iranian forces and equip- 
ment, increasead Iranian participation in Persian Gulf 
exercises, and Iranian production of sophisticatea 
weapons. . 

(f) In view of the changing situation, Fresidaent 










Nixon, in May 1973, requested another review of US 
policy toward the Arabian Peninsula and the Persian 
Gulf states. He wes also concerned with the growing US 
Gependence on PerSian Gulf oil; Iran, tor example, 
provided 10 percent of America's oil and might be 
supplying as much as 25 percent by 1980.9 In the 


Za. UDSAA, "CSAA Fiscal Year Series: iran." NY 
Times, 22 Feb 73, 2. 
25. NY Times, 20 may 73, 3. 
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ensuing consiaerations, the Department of State 
observed that seeking closer relations with Tehran at 
this time seemed unrealistic, because doing so woulda 
require: more binding security commitments; a "Special 
relationship" over sales of Iranian oil; a "virtual 
blank check" for Iranian military purchases; ana 
support for the Shah's hegemonic ambitions, which 
“could unhinge" US relations with Saudi Arabia. Yet, 
on the other hand, to loosen ties with the Shah presup- 
posed that the US relationship with Iran was losing 
its importance. The Department of State discerned. two 
broad policy options that dia not involve any drastic 
changes: 

(a) Urging Iran to give “highest priority" to 
coorcinating its efforts with those of Saudi Arabia and 
other friendly Arab states. / 

(b) Supportng the Shah ‘as the regional arbiter of 
power, since Iran alone possessed enough military 
strength to rerform this task! 

In the end, the President took no action to change the 
us policy.® 3 

(f) In August, the Joint Chiefs of Staff sought 

permission to expand exercises involving the US NILEAST- 
















FOR and the Imperial Iranian Navy. Guidelines issued 
in 1970 forbade local commanders from scheduling 
exercises invelving more than one ship, and then only 
under restrictive conditions, because the Department of 
State believea the political situation in the Persian 
Gulé to be extremely sensitive. But, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff now argued that the diplomats' concern 
about exacerbating the political climate remainea 
unjustified. Since US arms were flowing to Iran, 
Kuwait, and Saud: Arabia, these nations presumably 


would be seeking joint training exercises. They 


z6. (8%) NSSM 181, 10 May 73, Att to JCS 1867/798, 
14 May 73; (S) Lest of State Draft, Tab A to "NSSm 181" 
TP, n.a. [Jul 73}; JMF 696/539 (10 May 73). 
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therefore proposed new guidelines allowing a wider 
scope (e.g., an upper limit of 5 ships and/or 12 
aircraft in one exercise) for bilateral exercises that 
could be coordinated directly between COMMILEASTFCR ana 
the Iranian Navy. The Department of State and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) agreed, provided 
that one week's advance notice was given.27 

(@J In October 1973, during the Arab-Israeli war, 
the Shah's actions were unmistakeably pro-Western. 
He secretly suppliea Israel with ammunition, rejected 
Soviet requests to overfly Iranian territory, and 
refused to join the Arab oil embargo. Early in hovem- 
ber, as an American carrier task group temporarily took 


-up Station in the Arabian Sea, the US Government sought 


the Shah's permission to use Bandar Abbas airfield, by 
the Strait of Hormuz, for anti-submarine patrols ana 
logistic support flights. The Shah approvea F-3 ASW 
and C-130/C-141 transport operations, unaer cover of a 
story that the planes haa dome (1) to familiarize 
Iranians with the aircraft and (2) to participate in 
joint naval exercises. Flights occurred at a rate of 3 
to 4 per week. In August 1974, when the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA) asked whether the P-3 
operations snould continue, the Joint Chiefs ot Staff 
replied that they were of "high military valve" in 
collecting acoustic and oceanographic aata, ana in 
Geveloping accurate shipping and environmental " fore- 


27. NY Times, 26 Jul 73, 13. (8) JCSM-376-73 
to SecDef, 23 Aug 73, Encl to JCS 1714/203-1, 13 Aug 
73; (%) memo, ASD(ISA) to BIS, 4 Cet 73, Att to JCS 
1714/203-2, 9 Cct 73; GMF 687/365 (29 May 73). ~ 

28. (@) Memo, Cir CIA to SecbDer, "Special ke- 
lationship Between Iran and Israel," 5 Mar 74; (#4 Msc, 
CINCFACFLT to CINCFAC, 0321142 Nov 73, JCS IN 92445; 
(Z) Msg, Tehran’ 7860 to SecState, & Nov 73, JCS IN 
10666; CJCS File 091 Iran. (f)-JCSm-363-74 to Secief, 
29 Aug 74 (cerivea from JCS 2294/87-1), JMF 982/332 (8 
Jul 74). 
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(U) But the Shah also was instrumental in Eringing 
about a sharp rise in oil prices. Late in December 
1973, ministers from the six .Persian Gulf states, 
including Iran, that supplied almost half of the 
non-communist world's oil, decided to double their 
prices.29 

(f) As the Shah's coffers swelled, so aid his 


ambition. In January 1974, for example, Iran con- 





tracted for 30 F-14s; in June, the number rose to 80. 
Early in August, Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) 
“Robert Ellsworth asked for military advice on how, — 
organizationally, Iran might best meet its naval air 
needs. The. Chief, ARMISH/MAAG advised that, although a 
naval air arm could be created by careful Geliberate 
steps, the Iranian Navy's manpower and infrastructure 
already were overtaxed. He- added, too, that the Shah 
would not be dissuaded from moving forward rapidly. 
General Anarew Goodpaster, USCINCEUR, 29 gave his 
opinion that the Iranian Air Force should continue to 
exercise operational control over all fixed-wing 
.aircraft. The Joint Chiefs of Statf, tinally, pre- 
sented Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger with four 
organizational options: | continuing the Iranian Air 
Force's control of fixed-wing aircraft; placing all 
rotaryv-wing aircraft under the Navy; expanaing naval 
air organization to include direction of naval air 
Operations, commana and control, aircraft inventory, 
ana planned procurements; and assigning all naval 
air matters to the Air Force. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did not try to evaluate these options, 





29. NY Times, 24 Cec 73, 1. 

3G. On 1 January 1972, the Joint Cniets of Statf 
reassianed ccommanc responsibility for the Middle East, 
inclucing Iran, from CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA to USCINC- 
EUR. At that time, CINCSTRIKE became Commander in 
Chief, US Readiness Commana (USCINCRED) ance the titles 
CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA lapsed. See (Z) JCS Hist Liv, 
History of the Unified Command Plan, 1977, pr. 29-3u. 
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because they did not know enough about the Shah's 
long-range plans. They aid, however, agree with 
USCINCEUR that no organizational changes shoula be made 
at this time, and with ARMISH/MAAG that a deliberate 
approach to the problem appeared best. They proposed 
forwarding their four alternatives to the Iranian 
Government, together with the caution that any changes 
should be made in a prudent, "phased" manner.>! 

(f) The Shah's interest in acquiring sophisticated 
weaponry did not slacken. In July 1974, Iran contrac- 
ted for six SPRUANCE-class destroyers. In October, the 
Iranian Government wanted to purchase 36 more F-4Es; 
in December, it proposed to pay for reopening Lock- 
heed's C-5A production line and to buy ten cargo 
planes. The utility of these advanced weapons systems 
aepended upon computers and rapid communication. That, 
in turn, raised the problems of interoperability among 
Iranian units and between US and Iranian forces. The 
Assistant Secretary of‘ Defense (ISA) requested JCS 
advice in formulating an appropriate policy. In reply, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff characterizea US-Iranian 
compatibility and interoperability as "fundamental" to 
enhancing the security of both countries against 
communist or communist-inspired aggression. Conse- 
quently, whatever equipment was sola to Iran "Should be 
inherently compatible and interoperable.” The Secre- 
tary of Defense ccencurred, but added that attainment of 
this objective should be limited to "the extent reason- 
able," and did not justify broadening the current 


exchanges of intelligence.?¢ 


——ITT RY Times, 11 Jan 74, 1, 6. (4) Memo, ASD(ISA) to 
bsS, 9 Aug 74, Att to JCS 1714/208, 14 Aug 74; (#) 
JCS 1714/208-2, 7 Oct 74; (@) JCSM-410-74 to 
SecDef, 11 Oct 74, Encl to JCS 1714/208-z, 7 Oct 
74; OMF 887/495 (9 Aug 74). 

32. NY Times, 3 Oct 74, 68; 2 Dec 74, 1. (&) 
Memo, Actg  DASD(ISA) to DJS, 1 May 74, Att to 
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UCS T71T47204, 6 May 74; (S) JCSM-278-74 to SecDef, 
5 Jul 74, Encl A to JCS 1714/204-1, 1 Jul 74; (9) Memo, 
SecDef to CJCS, 18 Jan 75, Att to JCS 1714/204-2, 21 
Jan.75; IMF 887/499 (1 May 74). 


J YS) emo, Cir CIA to Dir DIA, } 
file 
34. (#&) Memo, ASD(PA&E) to Secbef, "The Growing 
US Involvement in Iran,“ 23 Jan 75, CJCS File 820 
Iran, 1 dul 74-31 Jul 76. : 


2 Jun 74, same 
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“""33. (#) Msg, CULS to AMB Helms, 2414102-gun 74,|_ 
CJCS File 091 Iran Se oe occa RRs ae Ms 
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(fh The Shan wanted to buila as\well as buy aavance 
weapons. During 1973-1974, he pressed for permission 
to assemble or co-produce utility and attack nelicorg- 
ters, air-to-ground rockets and missiles, anti-tank 


35. (4%) Memo, Dir, Tele Com Systens, OSD to DJS et 
al., 3 May 74, att to JCS 1714/205, 7 May 74; (#) 
JCSM-459-74 to 6SecLBef, 3. Dec 74, Encl A to 


JCS 1714/205-1, 2G Nov 74; (£) Memo, Deplir,.Tele Com 

Systems CSD tc 50S, 15 Apr 75, Att to JCS 1714/205-2, 

17 Apr 73; JMF 687/630 (3 May 74). (f) JCSM-67-75 to 
Fen 


SecDer, 2Z0 75, Encl A to GCS 2019/496-1, 6 Feb 75; 
(f#). Meno, BED( ISA) to DJS, 7 Nov 15% Att to 
JCS 2010/496-2, 12 Nov 75; IMF 806/652 (19 Nov 74). In 
May 1975, the fTranian Government contracted with 
Rockwell International to build ana man an intelligence 
communications ‘facility. NY Times, 1 Jun 75, 1. 
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missile systems, and a lightweight fighter. “Gn & 
October 1974, Dr. Kissinger ordered the NSC. Uncer 
Secretaries Committee to study the long-range implica- 
tions of large~scale co-production. The Committee 
reported, in November 1974, that co-production could 
bolster US. "pre-eminence" in Iranian security affairs 
and "give us increased influence--and potentially 
longer-term leverage-~should the Shah or his successors 
embark on policies contrary to U.S. interests." A 
"forthcoming" policy on limited co-production would be 
"politically advantageous in the néar term," although 
technical and managerial problems on the Iranian side 
would have to be resolved. beyond that time, issues 
seemed more complex and benefits less clear. The 
Committee proposed (1) approving a limited number of 
projects for the next 1-3 years and (2) considering 
requests that would stretch over the next 4-10 years on 
a case-by-case basis.26 

(Z) The new Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General. George S. Brown, and the Secretary of Defense 
endorsed the recommendations of the Under Secretaries 
Committee. Dr. Kissinger, however, directed that the 
study be revised (1) to show the relationship of 
co-proauction to overall US=-Iranian dealings, (2) to 
estimate the potential growth of co-proauction froj- 
ects, and (3) to devise. guidelines for assessing 
co-production proposals. The Committee did draft more 
Getailed guidelines, and recommended that written Us 
approval be required for Iranian sales of co-procuced 
items to third countries. But it decidea not to address 
(1) whether the United States should use arms supply as 


sa) Memo, aAsst to Pres for NSA to Chm, NSC 
GSecys Cmte, 8 Oct 74, Att to JCS 1714/7210, 10 Oct 74; 
(#@) Memo, Staf€ Lir, USecys Gate to CUCS et al., 7 Nev 

, Att to JCS 1714/210-3, 8 Nov 74; (8) memo, Secbef 
to Chm, LSecvs Cmte, 3 Dec 74, Att to JCS 1714/210-4, 6 
Dec 74; (#) Memo, taff Lir, USecys Cmte to CJCS et 
al., 3 Jan 75, Att to JCS 1714/210-5, 106 Jan 75; JF 
687/415 (1G oct 74) sec 1. : 
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a lever to change Iran's oil pricing policy and (2) 
whether creation of an arms industry would foster 
Iranian adventurism. General Brown and Secretary 
Schlesinger accepted these siightly revised conclusions 
and recommendations; President Gerald Ford approved 
them in May 1975.97 


ta : 








"37. (HB) meme, Asst to Pres for NSA to Chm, USecys 
Cmte, & Feb 75, at to JCS 1714/210-6, 13 Feb 75; (f) 
Memo, Staff Dir, VSecvs Cmte to CJCS et al., 6 Mar 75, 
Att to JCS 1714,.:°-7, 7 Mar 75; (ff) Memo, ASD(ISA) to 
Secbef, 13 Mar “2, Att to JCS 1714/210-8, 20 Mar 75; 
(8) Memo, Chm, USecvs Cmte to Pres, 22 Mar 75, Att to 
JCS 1714/210-9, 25 Mar 73; JMP 887/415 (10 Oct 74) sec 
2. (@) Memo, Asst to Pres for NSA to Chm, USecys Cmte, 
2 May 75, Att to JCS 1714/210-10, 8 May 75; same file, 
sec 1. 
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(L) (1) 
i\($) 


‘Egyptian formulation. 





(Ss) In March 1975, President Fora requested a 
review ot the issues involved in reaching a US-Iranian 
nuclear sales agreement. By this time, negotiations 
revolved around the issue of reprocessing weapons-grade 
plutonium. The United States sought to retain a right 
to determine where plutonium could be reprocessed, 
fabricated, and stored. This was stricter than past 
agreements, in which reprocessing had been subject only 
to a US determination that the facility was adequately 
safeguaraed, but more ‘Ee. than the recent Israeli- 


(oes SGyesi GeeeS SS Se. ee sie 


‘ 


38. (#) sa, SecState 48689 to Tehran, 11 Apr 74, 


SCS IN 50659; (£) DASD(ISA) to CJCS et al., 21 Jun 74, 
Att to JCS 1714/207, 24 Jun 74; (S) JCSM-270-74 to 
SecDef, 29 Jun 74, Encl to JCS 1714/207-1, 29 Jun 74; 
JMF 887/704 (21 Jun 74). (A) J5%-375-75 to CJcs, 10 
Mar 75, CagCS File 820 Iran, 1 Jul 74-31 Jul 76. In 
June i974 France agreed to sell Irarm five 1,000-mega- 
watt reactors. NY Times, 26 Jun 74, 1. 














Early in 
1976, President Ford sent Energy Research ana Develop=- 
ment Administration (ERDA)- Administrator Robert Seamans 
and Under Secretary of State Carlyle Maw to Tehran for 
the purpose of clarifying Iran's position. 


4 
nere the negotiations stuck. ._ When President Fora a. 
office, no agreement had been achieved. 





39. (8) NSSM 219, 14 Mar 75, Att to JCS. 1714/213, 
17 Mar 75; (@) Memo, .Staff Secy, NSC to Secbef et 
al., 15 Apr 75, Att to JCS 1714/213-3, 16 Apr 75; (yw 
Memo, SecDef to Asst to Pres for NSA, 25 Apr 75, Att to 
JCS 1714/213-4, 30 Apr 75; JMF 887/704 (14 Mar 75). 
(S) NSDM 292, 22 Apr 75, JMF 001 NSDMs (CY 1975). 

40. (4) memo, Staff Secy, NSC to Secbef et al., 
20 Nov 75, Att to JCS 1714/216, 21 Nev 75; (&) Memo, 
SecLef to Asst to Pres ror NSA, 4 Bec 75, Att to JCS 
1714/216-1, 10 Dec 75; (#) Memo, Asst to Pres for NSA 
to SecDef et al., 4 Fed 76, Att to JCS 1714/216-2, 24 
har 76; (&) Memo, Admin, ERDA to Pres, 15 Mar 76, Att 
to JCS 1714/216-2, 24 Mar 76; (#) Memo, SecDef to Asst 
to Pres for NSA, 7 Apr 76, Att to JCS 1714/216-3, & Apr 
76; JMF 887/704 (20 Nov 75). 
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THE END OF AN EMPIRE 
1975-1579 


Loubts Begin to Arise 




















(%) By early 1975, the spreading US involvement 
with Iran was beginning to cause some apprehension 
among US policymakers. Military sales agreements, for 
example, had snowballed from $458 million in FY 1972 
‘to $2.156 billion in FY 1973 and to $3.966 billion 
auring FY 1974,! The American community in Iran 
numbered about 17,000 of whom 11,400 worked in uefense- 
related jobs. In January 1975, Assistant Secretary of 
Lefense (PA&E) saw fit to warn the Secretary of Letense 
of the risks thus raised: that the United States might 
become enmeshea in "Iranian military adventures"; that 
tne US influx would. create serious social, legal, and 
political problems, making“ Americans the target for 





expressions of xenophobic feeling or folitical dissent; 
ana that Iran's failure to meet its modernization goals 
would lead to a mutual loss of confiaence that could 
seriously undermine US influence. 

(@) Concurrently, the Joint Staff preparea a bdrief- 
ing paper for the Chairman that ncted how the Shah, who 
hopea to make Iran a great econcmic power, hac become 
"extremely protective" about the Strait of kormuz, "a 
nichly vulnerable choke point" and one through which 
Iran's oil exports must pass. For this reason, ana in 
view of the British witharawal from the Persian Gulf, 


~ (U) DSAA, “DSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran.” 
Celivery schedules for major items ran as follow: 4¢%1 
nelicogtrers during 1974-1977; 169 F-5s ana 176 F-4s 


ever 1973-1977; tC F-l4s in 1976-1976; ana 32 HAWK 
wvatteries Curing 1974-1978. ‘ 

2. (&) Memo, ASD(PA&E) to Secbef, "The Growing US 
Involvement in Iran,” 23 Gan 75, CJCS File 6Z0 Iran, 1 
Jul 74-31 Jul 76. 





the Shah had reoriented his forces away from tne Soviet 
boraer and toward the Gulf and was intent upon creating 
"an overwhelming Iranian military superiority” there. 
"On balance," the paper stated, "Iranian actions cver 
the near term should contribute to regional stability"; 
its support of conservative regimes and isolation of 
radical ones was "compatible with US interests." But 
the long-range implications of Iranian ambitions were 


harder to fathom; the Shah woula not hesitate to oppose 
3 





US efforts when he deemed it necessary. 

(U) General Brown apparently saw the Shah in a 
similar light. During a 1976 interview with a free- 
lance reporter, the Chairman raised 


the puzzling question of why [Iran] is 
building such a tremendous military 
force.4 She coulan't with her popu- 
lation do anything that would provide 
protection from the Soviet Union. .. . 
She's got adequate power now to handle 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. . . . She's a 
little better than a match for Iraq now. 


—~S. (4) J-5 BP 8-75, 22 Jan 75, CJCS File 826 
Iran, 1 Jul 74-31 Jul 76. ; 

' 4. (U) Iran's armea forces in 1976 totalea approxi- 
Mately 306,000 personnel consisting of: an Army of 
206,000, including 3 armorea aivisions, 4 infantry 
divisions, 4 brigages (2 infantry, 1 airborne, ana 1 
special forces), and 1 HAWK battalion; a Mavy of 
18,500, comprising 3 destroyers, 4 frigates, 4 cor- 
vettes, 25 patrol boats, 5 minesweepers, 2 lanaing 
ships, 2 ianding craft, 2 logistic suprort ships, 1 
Maritime reconnaissance squadron with 6 F-3F aircraft, 
1 antisubmarine warfare helicopter squadron with 6 
helicopters, 1 transport battalion with 35 helicopters, 
and 3 Marine battalions; ang an Air Force of 81,540 men 
ang 317 combat aircraft, including 10 fighter-bomb- 
er squadrons, 11 fighter squadrons, 1 reconnais~ 
Sance squadron, 1 tanker squadron, 4 meaical transport 
squadrons, ana 4 light transport Squadrons. Int'l 
Institute of Strategic Studies, The Military Baiance, 
1976-1977 (1976), ED. 33-34. 





And, my gosh, the procrams the 
Shah has coming up. It makes you 
wonder whether he aoesn't some aay 
have visions of the Persian Empire. 
They don't call that the Persian Gulf 
for nothing. 


(fi Despite the reservations of both the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the buildup of Iranian forces con- 
tinued. The Shah visited the United States again in 
May 1975 and showed particular interest in Boeing 707s 
equipped with airborne warning and control systems 
(AWACS) . In June, Iran arrangea to buy three diesel- 
powered submarines--further evidence that the Shah's 
interest extended into the Indian Ocean. By September 
1975, the problems of contracting and co-production had 
grown as great and gone so far beyond the- MAAG'’s scope 
that the Secretary of Defense appointed a special US 
Defense Representative, Iran. Mr. Eric von Marboa 
received a one-year appointmeht as the new representa- 
tive and would work in Tehran under the US Ambassador 
to: supervise and coordinate aefense activities 
(excluding the Defense Attache Office), implement ana 
coordinate DOD positions in Iran within “the framework 
of overall US Government policy, and monitor arms sales 


ane related activities.® 


“Sy cS News ana worla Report, 1! Nov 76, p. 63. 
After tnese remarks dDecame public, GEN Erown issuea 4 
clarifying statement: "I have no reason to believe 
that [Shah] has any aspirations beyond continuing to 
ably lead his nation and contribute to stability in 
that part of the worid."” 

6. N¥ Times, '7 may 75, 2; 10 Jun 75, 1. (QX) 
Msg, JCS 9747 tc VECINCEUR, 0519262 Sec 75; (st Msg, 
JCS 10347 to Cer ULSCINCEUR, 2216372 Sep 75. In JCS 
9747, GEN Brown toic USCINCEUR that he had "talked with 
von Marked at length ana his view of his role ana 
responsibilities 1 tound completely acceptable." 
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(fh In Novemcoer 1975, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA) circulated a study suggesting that the 














Administration carefully review its “virtually open- 
ended commitment" to Iran's military build-up. He 
listed a number of potentially serious problems: lack 
of trained (or even trainable) Iranian manpower; the 
growing number of DOD and civilian contractor personnel 
in Iran on defense-related projects; delays in the 
_construction of supporting tacilities; suspicions among 
Iran's neighbors about the Shah's intentions; Iran's 
inclination to transfer its older arms to third coun~ 
tries; Congressional criticism that the United States 
was fueling a destabilizing arms race; and a prospect 
of differing perceptions between Washington and Tehran 
in the years ahead. Just such a problem arose in 
January 1976 when the Iranian Vice Minister of War 
warned the Secretary of Defense that reduced oil 
revenues combined with "the unreasonable increase in US 
military equipment prices” and the flourishing "proti- 
teering ana agent fees" allowed under the DOD Foreign 
Military Sales program might compel Iran to reconsider 
certain programs. Specifically, he mentionea cancel- 
lation of plans to purchase 6 AWACS aircraft, 300 F-16 
aircraft, and 6 SPRUANCE-class destroyers as well as 
reduction of the HAWK program and restriction of 
construction at Chah Bahar. Iran might, he said, 
“shrink toward the defense of only our geographical 
boundaries." 4 
(B) Soon afterward, on 24 February 1976, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense issued new guidance concerning DCD 
activities and interests in Iran. After outlining the 
probiem, he wrote: : 


7. (@) memo, ASD{ISA) to CJCS et al., 7 Nov 75, 
Att to JCS 1714/215, i2 Nov 75, JMF &87/534 (7 Nov 75). 
(2) Memo, Dir, DSAA to SecDef, "General tToufanian's 


Comments," 20 Jan 76, CJCS File 820 Iran, 1 Jul 74-31 
Jul 76. 





eM eDIre 


Nothing in this new guidance was intended to suggest 
a shift in the basic US or DOD policy toward Iran, the 
Deputy Secretary said, and "Iran continues to be viewed 
as a valued friend with whom the U.S. 
common interests and with whom we wish to maintain 


relations 


(6) 





Under these circumstances, it is 
absolutely essential that Iranian 
requests, and the scope and character 
of our own potential involvement, be 
rigorously examined to make sure that 
we and the Iranians both understand 
the ramifications of any given case 
or project. . . . In particular, 
while the potential sale by some 
other country is sometimes argued as 
a relevant factor in considering an 
Iranian request, it should not be 
permitted to short-circuit or skew a 
complete deliberation of the merits 
of any case by the Washington 
bureaucracy and the Country Team. 


n8 


y 
5 


and strong ties. 


shares many 


\ 


8. (4) Memo, DepSecbef to CJCS et al., 24 Feb 76, 
Att to JCS. 1714/215-1, 2 Mar 76, JMF 887/534 


75). 

9. (Bf 
Oct 75). 
17 Feb 76; 


898/532 (1 


(7 Nov 


Memo, asst to Pres for NSA to Seclef, 19 
Cet 75, Att to JCS 1714/214, 14 Oct 74, IMF 887/532 (10 
(%) NSSM 228, 13 Feo 76, Att to JCS 1887/82&,. 

(Z#) “Response to NSSM 238: US Policy Yowara 
the Persian Gulf," May 76, Att to Memo, Chm, InterDept 
Pol-Mil Group to Asst to Pres for NSA, 21 May 76; JMF 


3 Feb 76) sec 1. 
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(U) Subsequently, early in August 1976, Secretary 
of State Kissinger visited Tehran. During the visit, 
the Unitea States and Iran concludea a wiae-rangjng 
series of agreements, one of which projected $10-15 
billion worth of Iranian military purchases during the 
next five years. The United States agreed to sell 160 
F-16 lightweight fighters, deliveries of which would 
eccur v 1979-1983, /0 


(b/ ') 


J 


Td. bept of State Bulletin, 6 Sep 76, fp. 5035~510. 
NY Times, z2& Aug 76, 1. 





= has AS Memo, Stafi Secy, NSC to CJCS et al., 19 Nov 
76, Att to JCS 1887/828-1, 22 Nov 76; ( ) DJSM-2098-76 
to ASD(ISA), 14 Dec 76; OMF 889/532 (13 Feb 76) 


sec i. 
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(pf) In = years 1973 through 1976, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff continued to emphasize the strategic 
importance of Iran, and the statements of this impor- 
tance in the Joint Strategic Objectives Plans (JSOPs) 





















remainea virtually unchanged from earlier years. !4 
The JSOPs involved gave Iran a "General Strategic 
“Priority” rating of "2," except for JSOP FY 1977-1984, 
publishec in December 1974, where Iran receivea a 
rating of "1," like Western Europe ana Japan. More- 
over, the JSOPs in this period now cited Iran's arms 
purchases from the United ‘states as a reason for its 
strategic importance, and comparison of pertinent 
portions of tne JSOPS in 1973 and 1975 shows how 
Iranian force goals grew along with the Shah's oil 
revenues. JSCP FY 1976-1953, appearing in UCecember 
1973, recommended the following major mic-range objec- 
tives: z infantry and 4 armorea aivisions, 3 destroy- 
ers, ana 21 tactical fighter squacGrons (8 F-5, 10 F~4, 
and 3 F-14/F-15). Three years later, in Lecember 1976, 
JSOP FY 1979-1986 aescribed objectives of 4 armored 
and 4 infantry aivisions, 7 Gestroyers (4 of them 
SFRUANCE-ciass), 3 Submarines, and 37 tactical fighter 
squadrons (S$ F-14, 16 F-16, ana 13 F-181).!9 
Tat ¥enéing cr anticipated reauests included 
AWACS, 14G F-16, ané 250 F-18 aircraft. 
~ 913. (#4) “Executive Summery, NESn 238: CS Policy 
Toward the Persian Gulf," pp. 38-34, 17 Jan 77, Att to 
JCS 1887/825-3, 10 Feb 77; (#).DISM-101-77 to aSE(ISA), 
17 Jan 77: same file, sec 2. 

14. See apove, pp. 97-9¢. 


15. (#) JSCE FY 1976-1983, Vol II, Bk VII, pt ll, 
sec 2, JnF 5112 (11 Dee 73) see 1C. " JSOP Fy 1977+ 
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The Carter Administration and a New Approach to Arms 


Sales 






(f) In the period FY 1973 through FY 1977, the 
United States agreed to sell Iran $12.263 billion in 
weapons and actually delivered equipment in the amount 
of $6.250 billion.'® President Jimmy Carter, how- 
ever, had a vastly different. view of arms sales from 
that of his two predecessors. On 13 May 1977, the new 
President declared that arms transfers were "an excep 
tional policy instrument, to be used only in instances 
where it ‘can be clearly aemonstrated that the transfers 
contribute to our national interests." So, save in 
extraordinary circumstances and in instances where 
frienaly countries needed advanced weapons in oraer to 
‘maintain a regional balance, / : 

(a) the aollar volume of new commitments in FY 
1978 would be reduced from that of FY 1977, and cut 
again if possible in each succeeding year; 

(b) commitments to sell or co-produce new advanced 
weapons systems would be prohibited until these were 
Operationally deployed with US forces. Adaitionally, 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance would aevelop more 
extensive guidelines by which to assess requests for 
acvanced weapons, including requirements (1) that they 
Must uniquely strengthen recipients’ ability to 
perform the desired functions, (2) that less advanced 
alternatives were not available, and (3) that provia- 
ing advanced weapons would not generate requirement: 


for a crolonced US presence in recipient countries.!’ 





Tso¢, VOI Il, &k VII, pt II, sec 2, IMF 511 (3 Lec 73) 
sec 2A. (#8) JSOP FY 1978-1985, Vol II, Bk IIi, et Il, 
sec 2, JMF 511 (4 Lee 75) sec 1A. (ff) JSOP FY 197¢- 
1986, Vol II, 6k III, sec 3, JMF 511 (3 Dec 76}. 
16. DCSAA, "DSAA Fiscal Year Series: Iran." 

17. A) PDO/NSC-13, 13 May 77, JMF 001 (CY 1977). 
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(U) Thereafter, US sales agreements with Iran 
dropred accorcingly. They fell from $3.236 billion in 
FY 1977 to $764 million in FY 1978, the first full year 
of the Carter Aaministration; the following year, FY 
1979, they amounted to only $42 million. /8 

(P) In actual practice, as will appear, this new 
policy proved less restrictive than the above figures 















would suggest. The President had already maae his 
first Iranian Gecisions in march 1977, approving the 
annual Air Force supply agreement as well as personnel 
support for F-14s but. "holding" decisions about selling 
5 RF-4Es and 7 E~3 AWACS aricraft.!9 Iran would be 
receiving 160 F-16 fighters during 1980-1953; the Shah 
wanted as replacements for nis F-4s, another 140 F-tlos 
ana 250 F-18s auring 1982-1986. In November 1976, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) had askea the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to assess the Iranian fighter 
force's capability over the next fifteen years. Their 
reply, sent to Secretary of Defense Harold Brown in May 
1977 in JCSM-218-77, preaicted that the Imperial 
Iranian Air Force (ITIAF) could not absorb so many F-16s 
and F-18s without implementing flannea personnei, 
training, legistic, ana facility-puilding -erograms. 
These, in turn, would require "Substantial" contractor 
ana "some" increased technicai military assistance. 
Although the IIAF would be only “marginally preparea" 
for suStained combat during the next five vears, its 
capability should increase "Substantialiy" Guring the 
following ten. “The Joint Chiefs' Lrojection of the 
IIAF inventory read as follows: 


TS. LseA, "CSA& riscal Year Series: [Ir 
9. (ff) Memo, Asst to Pres for NSA ft 
Mar 77, Att to JCS 2315/626, 8 Apr 77, OM 





F-4 . 195 175 - 

P-5 163 - 148 119 ‘ 
F-14 56 71 61 

P~16 we 113 - 246 

F-18 - 7 215 

Total 414 507 64120 



















In summary, they urged that the United States "continue 
to support modernization of the IIAF fighter force 
through the provision of advanced fighter aircraft."2! 

(@) The Administration ordered an Ad Koc Group (of 
which the Director, J-5 was a member) to study the 
Shah's request for 250 F-18L light-weight fighters. 
The Group saw several options: provide F-i8Ls, beqin- 
ning in 1982 and 1983; offer F-18As instead of F-i8Ls; 
Make available F-16s rather than F-18s; disapprove an 
F-16L sale ana offer no substitutes. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (ISA) David McGiffert argued that, 
since replacements for Iranian F-4s woulda not be 
needea until the mid-1980s, a decision could be post- 
poned until 1979-1960. The Joint Chiefs of Staff urgea 
an earlier, favorable response; the Navy, in particu- 
lar, believed that Gelay would precluce the attainment 
of objectives set forth in JSOP FY 1979-1986 and 
JCSM-218-77. But rresigent Carter decided not to 


“TU. As for potential adversaries, Iraq at’ this 
point possessed 405 combat planes while the USSk 
Geployea 1,076 aircraft near Iran. 

21. (@) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CICS, 5 Nov 76, Att to 
JCS 1714/221, 8 tiov 76; (#) JCSM-218-77 to SecDef, 16 
May 77, Encl to JCS 1714/221-1, 14 Dec 76; JMF 687/534 
(S Nov 76) sec 1. J-5's draft specifically recommenced 
“provision of the F-16 and F-18L fighter aircraft." 
(f#) JCS 1714/221-1, 14 Dec 76, same file. The Devuty 
USCINCEGR (General robert Kuyser, USAF) visitea Iran in 
July ang reported that the IIAF "has maaqe some very 
real progress, particularly in tactical air opera~ 


tions." (#) Kpt, btep USCINCEUR to CJCS, “Report on 
5-19 July 1977 Trip to Iran," 2 Aug 77; CJCS File 820 
Iran. 


22. The F-18L would be a land-based version of the 
Navy's F-18A. 





approve the sale, because policy now recuirea chat 
advanced weapons systems be operationaliy aepfloyea 
with US forces prior to any sales commitment. 23 

(B) The Shah in 1974, had approved an ambitious 
program, SEEK SENTRY, for placing several cGozen radars 
on mountain-top locations. Later, with US encourage- 
ment, Iranian military men began looking to AWACS 
aircraft as substitutes. On 22 April 1977, Presiaent 
Carter approved the sale of 5 E-3s. here he was making 
an exception to his arms tansfter policy, since AWwWACS 
aireraft (like the F-18) still had not entered into 
service with US forces. On 24 April, the Shah cancel- 
lea. SEEK SENTRY, thereby reaucing his grouna radar 
requirements from 44 to 20. Three days later, he asked 
the President for four more AWACS aircratt. General 
Brown and Secretary Brown supported a sale of nine 
E-3s, noting in justification that the planes anda their 
support would cost only one-fifth as much as the ground 
radars ($2.6 versus $10-15. billion) and require 2,500 
rather than. 62,500 personnel. On 26 May, FPresiaent 
Carter agreed to sell a total of seven E-3s. One month 
later, the Joint Chiefs of Staff enaorsea a nine-Llane 
sale, but advisea Secretary Brown that questions 
concerning the releasability of cryptograsnic devices 
first required resolution. Crytographic capability, 
they said, would be needed to protect data transmitted 


cetween E-3s and other shigps = a4na aircratt.*4 


“TS. (2) CASDO( ISA) to F-i8L Aa hoc Group, 3 May 
77, Att to GCS 1714/224, 10 May 77; (@ memo, ASD(ISA) 
to Actg Dir, J-5, 7 Jun 77, Att to JCS 1714/224-%, same 


date; (4) MICS-172-77 to ASD(ISA), 9 Jun 77, Att to N/h 
of JCS 1714/224, ‘s Gun 77; Memo, Asst to Pres for NS&a 
to Secbef, 20 Jun “7, att to JCS 1714/224-2, 22 Gun 77; 


GMP 887/460 (3 May 77). 






24. (&) Memo, Sechef& to AsSt to Fres fer i , 3 May 
77, Att to GCS 1714/225, 19 May 77; (#) JCSm-275-77 to 
Secbef, 27 Jun 77, Encl A to JCS 1714/225-1, 27 may 77; 


JMPF 887/653 (3 May 77). 
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Cn 7 July, Presicent Carter notified Concress of 
the $1.Z billion, seven-plane sale. Congressional 
opposition against selling Iran such sophisticated, 
sensitive equipment forcead the President to delay his 
offer until September. ut, finally, in early October, 
the arrangement cleared Congress. 

(38) In mid-October 1977 President Carter reiterated 
his determination to reduce world-wide arms sales. If 
Secretary Vance did not "hola down" such recommenaa- 
tions, he promised to do so himself. But the Shah's 
hopes remained high. when the Chief of Naval Crcera- 
ttons, Aamiral James Holloway, visited him in Gctober, 
the Shah asked about the possibility of acquiring six 
PERRY-class frigates and saio that, because the F-14 
had proved so successful, he was interested in buying 
the Navy F-16A. In mia-November, the Shah came to the - 
white House. President Carter related how he haa to 
“gd to the mat" with the Congress to get the AWACS sale 
approved, and predicted that “the problem would become 
easier if Iranian requests were moderate ana more 
predictable. What, he asked, would be Iran's needs 
over the next 5-6 years? The Shah cited air defense as 
his primary concern. He wanted a total of 150 Fei4s 
ana 300 F-16s, which would mean aaditional purchases of 
70 F-l4s and 140 F~16s.26 

(f) Early in BGecember 1977, the Iranian Government 
formally requested: 11 RF-4Es, 31 F-4Gs with WILL 
WEASEL SAM radiation suppression equipment; 70 F-14s, 
140 F-16s, 648 howitzers, and six minesweepers. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff concurrea "in principle,” but 
eddea that availability and releasability "must be 





Zoe NY Times, 29 Jul 77, 13 8 Oct 77, 6. 

26. (7%) temo, Asst to Pres for NSA to SecbLef, 20 
Cct 77, Att to GCS 2315/644, 26 Cct 77, IMF 499 (29 Mar 
TL)« (#) "“CNO Audience with the Shah of Iran, 1 Oct 


77," 12 Oct 77; (TS) MemoCon , "President's Meeting 
with the Snah of Iran, Nov 16, 1977"; CJCS File 620 
Ivan. 
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adéressed on an item-by-item basis at the actual time 
of request." when the Department of State scught a 
more detailed justification of the howitzer request, 
they characterized it as "militarily reasonable an¢ 
justified," and stated that Iran could absorb th 
artillery over a period of “about 10 years"-~-and even 
less time, if the personnel situaticn improvea.27 

(~) Iran also intenaed to buy twelve Dutch and 
West German frigates, but wantea to arm them with US 
weapons systems so as to allow interoperability with 
American ships. Assistant Secretary McGiffert askea 
for JCS views. Answering on 10 July 1978, they des- 
cribed the Imperial Iranian Navy's mission as being 
development of a force that could cefena the sea lanes 
to the Persian Gulf, assist in assuring the oil flow, 
and (in cooperation with air and grouna forces) counter 
invasion attempts by any potential adversary. Such a 
force, containing four guidea=missile cruisers, nine 
Giesel submarines, and twelve frigates, would serve US 
Strategic interests. The Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sidered compatibility and interoperability among 
Iranian ships and with the US Navy, to be "funcament- 
al." Sales of US weapons and electronics would bestow 
"significant" advantages upon the Iranian Navy by 
Permitting interchangeability of personnel among 
American, Cutch, and west German warships. Converseiy, 


Z7. (&) Ltr, Vice Min of war to ANB Sullivan, 7 Lec 
77, Att to JCS 1714/231, 12 Jan 76; Memo, Cir, DSaA to 
cycs, 3 Jan 78, Att to JCS 1714/2351, 12 Jan 75; (A) 
JCSM-39-78 to SecDet, 3 Feb 78, Encl to JCS 1714/231-1, 
30 Jan 78; (%) Memo, Actg Dir, LSAA to CUCS, 20. Apr 76, 
Att to JCS 1714/221-2, 24 Apr 78; (#8) JGCSM-193-75 to 
SecLef, 20 May 78, Enel to JCS 1714/231-3, 23 may 75: 
IMP 337/499 (7 Dec 77). In mia-1975, the Iranians 
reduced their howitzer request te 298. (f) memo, Staff 
Secy, NSC to cCugCcS etal., Z7 Jun 78, Att ceo 
JCS 1714/233, 18 Jun 76, IMF 887/499 (27 Jun 75). 
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if the Iranians hag to buy European systems, men and 
resources must be aiverted to training, Suppiy, ene” 
maintenance, thereby lowering operational effective- 
ness. 78 : 

(#7). at mid-year, the NSC Folicy Review Committee 
decided to discuss which Iranian requests shoula be 
submitted for Congressional approval during the 1978 
session, A talking paper approved by the Lirector, 
Joint Staff assertea that, save for "certain exceptions 
having to do with releasability policy," Iranian 
requests were “in consonance with the US gitivany:| 
objectives for Iran.” A greater capability for force. 
projection seemed worthy of support. In justification, 












the paper noted: that Iran faced several threats from 
different directions; that there was “a broad mutuality 
of interests" between Washington and Tehran; that 
Iranian ability to use US equipment was "improving 
markedly"; and that prospects for Iranian military 
adventurism or expansionism, were "not high" (because, 
among other reasons, her logistical dependency upon the 
United States could be cast aside "for more than a week 
or two at most"). Furthermore, the paper arguea in 
favor of the United States remaining Iran's "primary 
source" of military equipment in order to: maintain 
political leverage; promote standarization of equif~ 
ment; and benefit the US economy. Specifically, 
therefore, sales of 31 F-4Es (in lieu of F-4Gs), 70 
F-14s, 298 howitzers, and combat systems for European- 


ouilt frigates should be approvea.2% 


25. (&) Memo, ASD(ISA) to CJCS, 29 Jun 78, Att 
to JCS 1714/234, same date; (8) mICS-198-75 to 
ASD(ISA), 10 Jul 78, Att to N/H of JCS 1714/234, 11 Jul 
78; JMF €87/475 (29 Jun 78). 

29. (#) Memo, Staff Secy, NSC to CJCS et al., 27 
Jun 78; (f) temo, Leslie Gelb to Dir, J-5 et al., 29 
Jun 78, Att tc JCS 1714/233-1, 3 Jul 78; (#) TP ior 
cUcS and Seclef at FRC mtg, 35 Jul 76, Att to JCS 
1714/223-2, 11 Jul 78; JMF 837/499 (27 Jun 78). 
Principals used this TP at the PRC meeting, according 
to (@) memo, COL Raines to Action Man. Div., “PRC 
meeting, 5 July 1978," 6 Jul 78, same file. 
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(fs Soon afterward, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (ISA) asxed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
appraise Iranian military forces and capabilities, the 
threats they faced, and the force structure appropriate 
from the mia-1980s through the early 1990s. On 5 
September 1978, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised that 
the forces projected for 1980-1985 would be adequate 
for: every situation except a Soviet attack. Road and 
railway systems were inadequate, however, and airlift 
capacities could rapidly become overtaxed. Thus 
Iranian efforts to build repair and maintenance facili- 
ties and to establish an effective logistics system 
appeared "paramount" in creating a sound military 
force. Moreover, Iran would continue to need US 
technical and training assistance for anything cther 
than a "short, low-intensity operation." Consequently, 
US aid beyond 1980 should "continue to concentrate on 
the clear deficiencies in-eommand and control of 
Iranian forces, air defense, anti-submarine warfare, 
and SAM suppression capability."29 

(@) In August 1978, President Carter had disapproved 
the sale of 31 F-4Gs as recommended earlier by the 
Joint Staff. In mid~September, the Department of State 
requested Defense views on whether to sell the 76 
aaditional F-14s sought by the Shah. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff characterized such a sale as being "prudent 
and in the best interest of the United States." Their 
calculation of Iran's requirements took account of 
forces needea to maintain air supericrity over Iraq. 
Since her oil fields and facilities lay so near to 





—~IO. TH) Memo, aActg ASD(ISA) to CUS, 24 Jul 78, 
Att to JCS 1714/236, 26 Gul 75; (#) wics 243-78 to 
ASD(ISA), 5 Sep 78, Att to N/H Of JCS 1714/2236, & Sep 
78; JMF 887/292 (24 Jul 78). The Joint Staff ana the 
Services, in consultation with USCINCEUR and the 
Chief, ARMISH/MAAG, crepared a lengthy analysis from 
which the Joint Chiefs' conclusions were arawn. 


alto 








the Iraqi border, Iran probably could not build a 
eefensive force large enough to prevent those facili- 
ties from suffering extensive damage. For that reason, 
Iran needed a formidable offensive force that woula 
strengthen its deterrent. In the juagment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, a "reasonable" force level 
for 1981-1988 would include 174 F-4s, 148 F~14s, and 
278. F-168.°! 


The Unraveling 
(U) At this point, a flood of internal unrest began 
to overwhelm the Shah. Conservative clergy always.haa 
opposed his westernizing reforms; liberals disliked his 
authoritarianism; businessmen resented the corrurction 
that centerea around the Pahlevi family; and Iranians 
of all persuasions feared and detested his secret 
police, or SAVAK. Curing 1978, these factions cca- 
lesced to create a nationwide revolt. On 8 Sertember, 
in the face of growing disorders, the Shah imposed 
martial law -upon major cities; next day, bloody riots 


convulseda Tehran.?* 





(ZB) In October, amid spreading strikes and economic 
aislocations, the Shah cancelled requests for 70 F-14s 
and 140 F-16s. At this point, the CLefense Intelligence 
Agency (DIA) aid not deem the Shah's preaicament 
hopeless. Late in Gctober, DIA forecast tnat the 
Iranian military “almost certainly" would remain loyal 
if the Shah exerted strong leadership. So, if he maae 
proper gestures toward Islamic conservatives and began 
to share power, “the Shah should survive the political 
ferment." On 31 Gctooer, J-5 draftea a Chairman's 
Memorandum recommencing that the Administration express 
its support for the Shah through (1) @ personal 





letter from the ¥ icgent and (2) public statements ty 





—TTIT-REotimes, 15 Aug 78, 46. (@) Memo, Dir DSAA to 
LIS, 15 Sep 76, Att to JCS 1714/238, same date; (&) 
MICS 266-75 to Dir, DSAA, 26 Sep 78, Att to N/H of JCS 
1714/238, 4 Oct 78; IMF 887/460 (15 Sep 78). 


32. Washington Post, 9 Sep 78, 1. 
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either the Chief Executive or high officials. General 
Jones never signed this craft 5ecause, on 1 November, 
President Carter publicly aid defend the Snah.33 

(Z) Cn 6 November, with US backing, the Shah put 
Iran under military rule, but disoraers grew even 
greater, Early in December, the US Ambassador forwarded 
a request for assistance in moving five water-cannon 
trucks from Europe to Tehran; Secretary Brown approved 
using US military aircraft for this purpose. Gn 7 
December, the Administration authorized evacuation of 
DOD cependents. Four days later, several million 
anti-Shah demonstrators marchea through inajor cities 
and towns.24 

(%) A denouement began on 27 becember, "a day of 
wild: lawlessness and shooting in the cavital and a 
strike that effectively shut down the oil inaustry."29 
On that same day, Admiral Holloway informed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the Soviets! Indian Ccean task 
group was about to be relieved oy a slightly larger 
force that included a KRESTA-class yguidea missile 
cruiser. "More than ever," he told his JCS colleagues, 





It is crucial that any government of 
Iran continue its security co-operation 
with the U.S. The U.S. theretore 
needs to provide clear signais that it 
appreciates the new situation in Iran, 
retains a firm interest in the region, 
and intends to support its frienés. 


—~T3- CJ memo, Dir, DIA to CCS, "Appraisal cn tne 
Current Situation in Iran," n.d. [received by JCS on 2z5 
Cet 78); (&) JSM-1718-78 thru DJS to CJCS, "Support for 
the Shah of Iran," 31 Oct 7&8; Memo, DJS to CJCS, 1 Nov 
78; CJCS File 820 Iran. hashinagton Fost, 1 Nov 75, 

1. 





34. (f) Msg, JCS 3096 to USCINCEUR, 5 Dec 78; (f) 
Meme, SecState to Secbef, 7 bec 76; CJCS File 8290 
Iran. NY Times, 7 Nov 78, 1; 12 Dee 78, 1, 


35. mY Times, 28 Dec 78, 1. 
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for a possible mission in the Arabian Sea. 





Accordingly, he recommenced sending a Carrier Battle 
Group to the Inaian Ocean “in the immediate future," so 
that it could reach the Arabian Sea sometime after 
mia-January. On 28 December, with Secretary brown's 
approval, the Joint Chiefs of Staff oraered CINCLASE to 
position a carrier force near Singapore, se to prepare 
6 

(U) By this time, the Shah's nerve had cracked.: 
Some of his generals, apparently, plannea to seize 
power and resort to harsh repression. On 2-3 January 
1979, Deputy USCINCEUR, General Robert hHuyser, USAF, 
arrived in Tehran. His mission, reportedly, was 
two-fola: to make the Shah depart Iran immediately, 
and to forestall any pro-Shah  generais' coup by 
threatening a complete cut-off of US aid. The generals 
were tamed and the Shah was persuaded. On 16 January, 
the Shah put. himself in the pilot's seat of his Boeing 
707 and flew into exile.?? . ; 

(U) The departure of the Shah marked the complete 
failure of US policy toward Iran. The United States 
nad backed the Iranian ruler for 33 years in hopes of 
creating a stabilizing influence in the Midale East ana 
a bulwark against Soviet expansion there. Tremendous 
amounts of military assistance had been both given ana 
sold to him to that end. Now he was gone, leaving 
behind near chaos and great popular resentment of and 
hatred for the united States. , 


Te. TH) CNOM 166-78 to JCS, 27: Dec 78, Att to 
JCS 1714/240, same date; (@J Msg, JCS 768 to CINCPAC, 
28 Cec 76; JNF 898/378 (19 Dec 78). This movement was 
made public on 2% December. NY Times, 30 bec 78, i. 

37. washington Fost, 13 Jan 60, 81. NY Times, 
17 Jan 79, 1. 
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APPLINDIX 1 
US MELIVARY ASSES'TANCE TO LKAN 
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23,167 
36,084 
41,454 
75,000 
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48,774 
66,625 
124,475 
50,127 
22,800 
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42,415 
$9,466 
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28,843 
19,135 
$3,685 
10,42) 
21,169 
75,622 
95,210 
72,261 
76,052 
46,829 
33,634 
50,059 
30,326 
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$7,439 
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16,990 
18,847 
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APPENDIX 2 
STRENGTH OF TEE IRANIAN ARMED 
FORCES, 1961-1978 ‘ 


1961 


Ren adh in 196,000 
12 divisions 
6 independent (indep) brigades (bpcées) 


Navy 6,0C0 
2 corvettes 
3 minesweepers 
5 small ships 


Air Force ‘ 8,060 
fighters (F-84, F-86) 
transports (C-47) 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES 210,000 


1965 


Army eet oe 164,000 
7 inf divisions (12,00 men each) 
1 armored division 
1 indep armored bde 


Navy 6,000 
4 escort vessels 
6 minesweerers 
24 small patrol craft 
2 landing craft 
5 other ships 


Air Force (130 acft) 10,000 
fighter sans (F-86F Sabres) 

fighter san (F-5) 

tactical recce sqn (RT-33) 

transport ‘sqns (C-13GB) 


Noob 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES : 180,000 
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STRENGTH OF THE IRANIAN ARMED 
FORCES, 1961-1978 
( CONTINUED) 


1970 


armored divisions 
indep armored bde 
inf divisions 
inaep inf bde 
SAM bn -( BAWK) 


destroyer 

frigates (4 with SAMs) 
corvettes 

patrol boats 
minesweepers 

SRN-6 hovercraft 
landing craft 


patrol vessels sae 


Air Force (175 combat aircraft) 


2 
5 
20 
16 
33 


sqns (32 acft) all-weather fighter- 
bomber ( F-4D) 

sqns tactical fighter-bomber (F-5) 
F~86 all-weather interceptors 

RT-33 tactical recce acft 

transport acft 


nelicopters 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES 
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STRENGTH OF THE IRANIAN ARMED 
FORCES, 1961-1978 
( CONTINUED) 


’ 1975 


BERY Ais 175,000 
armored divisions 


4 inf divisions 

2 indep bdes (1 airborne, 1 special 
forces) 

1 SAM bn (HAWK) 


Navy : ; 15,000 

3 destroyers 
4 frigates 
4 corvettes 

25 patrol boats 
6 minesweepers 

2 landing craft 

10 hovercraft 

' 3 Marine bns yee 


Air Force (238 combat acft) 60,000 
6 fighter-bomber sqns (32 F-4D, 
64 F-4E) 
10 fighter-bomber sqns (80 F-SA, 
45 F-5E) 
1 recce sqn 
4 medium transport sqns 
2 light transport sqns 
1 tanker san 
helicopters 


TOTAL ARMED FCRCES 250,000 
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STRENGTH OF THE IRANIAN ARMED 
FORCES, 1961-1978 
( CONTINUED) 


1978 


AEM . 285,000 
armored divisions 
3 


inf divisions 
4 indep bdes (1 airborne, 1 inf, 
1 airborne,1 special forces)’ 
4 SAM bn (HAWK) 


Navy 28,000 
3 destroyers ° 
4 frigates 
4 corvettes 
7 large patrol craft 
5 fast patrol craft, guided missile 
2 landing ships logistic 
2 landing craft utility 
_ 2 logistic support ships. ... 
14 hovercraft : 
Naval Air. 
1 maritime recce sqn (6 P-3F Orion) 
1 ASW sqn (12 SH=3D) 
1 transport sgn 
helicopters 
3 Marine bns 


Air Force (459 combat acft) 160,uC0 
10 fighter-bomber sqns (32 F-4D, 
177 F-4E) 
10 fighter, ground attack sqns, 
12 P=¥SA, 140 F-SE) 
fighter scns (56 F-14A tomcat) 
recce san (16 RF-4E) 
tanker sgn (13 Boeing 707-32GL) 
medium transport sqns 
4 light transport sqns 
helicopters 
5 SAM sqns 


hoo Ww 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES 413,000 


“BIT inftcrmation in this Appendix is from the London 
Institute for Strategic tudies, Military Ealance, 
1961-962, 1965-1966, 1970-1971, 1976-1977, ana 1978-1979. 
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